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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



AMERICA is often denominated the New World. That it 
emerged from the ocean at a later period than the eastern 
continent, is an opinion to which the recent discoveries and dis- 
cussions of geologists have given some degree of plausibility. 
The inhabitants of other regions first acquired a knowledge 
of its existence shortly before the year 1 000 after Christ. 
Biarne, a native of Iceland, then left that island for Greenland ; 
but, losing his reckoning in a fog, and sailing he knew not in 
what direction, he at length saw land, which, from the account 
he gave of his course on his return, is now supposed to have 
been some part of the coast of North America. He did not 
leave his ship, but continued his voyage, and arrived at length 
at Greenland. 

Lief, a native of that country, having heard of Biarne's voy- 
age, bought his ship, and in the year 1 000, sailed towards too 
point from which Biame returned. He soon discovered land, 
and went on shore, somewhere, it is supposed, on the coast of 
Labrador or Nova Scotia. Sailing thence, and passing between 
an island, probably Nantucket, and a promontory, he landed 
at a place supposed to be in Massachusetts or Rhode Island, 
Here be erected huts, or booths, and passed the winter , and, 
finding an abundance of grapes in the vicinity, he called the 
country Vinland, or Wiueland. 

In 1002, Lief having returned to Greenland, Thorwald, his 
brother, undertook a voyage in the same direction. He reached 
Vinland, discovered LiePs booths, there passed the winter. 
continued some time in the country. In the summer of 
Thorwald was killed in a contest with the natives. In the 
spring of 1005, the remainder of the party returned to Green* 
land. 

Two yean afterward*, an axpedjtioe, 






•hips and one hundred and forty men, sailed for the same 
country. After coasting' along the shore from Labrador to 
Rhode Island, they there landed, passed the winter, and had 
considerable intercourse with the natives. During their stay 
at this place, Gudrida, the wife of Thorfinn, the commander 
of the expedition, bore a son, who was called Snorre, from 
whom has descended many distinguished individuals, of whom 
Thorwaldaen, the great sculptor, is one. Other voyages from 
Greenland were afterwards made to this country ; but no ac- 
count has reached us of any made after the year 1347. Nar- 
ratives of the voyages, of which a very brief abstract is here 
given, have been lately published, under the superintendence 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, from ma- 
nuscripts recently discovered in northern libraries. They are 
not universally credited; but the reasons for believing them 
are more cogent than those by which many undoubted histo- 
rical facts are supported. 

It has not been ascertained that the knowledge acquired by 
the Greenlauders or the existence of America was ever com- 
municated to the inhabitants of the eastern continent. It U 
known, however, that a constant intercourse was kept up be- 
tween Greenland and Iceland, and that the English often 
visited the latter island for the purposes of traffic. And it is 
mentioned in the journal or the expedition of Thorflnn, that a 
party of eight men, going in search of the settlement of Lief, 
were driven by westerly gales to the coast of Ireland, and 
there made slaves. This gives some countenance to the tra- 
dition that the chieftain Madoc, with a portion of his followers, 
came to this country from Wales. 

At this period, the mariners of Northern Europe were more 
adventurous, if not more skilful, navigators than those of more 
southern latitudes. The latter were accustomed to cruise, in 
frail barks, along the coast, not daring to lose sight of land; 
but the increase of the arts among them, the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and more especially the invention of the 
mariner's compass, about the year 1300, gave an impetus to 
navigation which led to important discoveries. The first was 
that of the Canary Islands- Afterwards a squadron, sent by 
the Portuguese to explore the coast of Africa, passed beyond 
Cape Nan, which had not before been doubled, and reached 
Oape Bojador. Thus encouraged, they sent out other expe- 
ditious for the same purpose, which were successful, discover- 
ing, in 1418, the Island of Porto Santo, ;ind, in 1419, the 
Island of Mudeira. Soon after, the Islands of Cane da 
Verd and the Azores were discovered by companies of mer- 
chants. 

John II., who ascended the throne of Portugal in 14.81., par- 
took of the enthusiasm "for discovery which had begun to 
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animate his whole people. In 1484, a powerful fleet wai 
despatched to cruise along the coast of Africa, which ad- 
vanced fifteen hundred miles beyond the equator, and disco- 
vered the kingdoms of Benin and Congo. In 1487, Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, in command of another fleet, discovered the Cape 
of Good Hope, the southern extremity of Africa, 

Exalted ideas of the wealth of the East Indies were then 
entertained by Europeans ; aud it was the darling object of 
all engaged in commerce to Bad a Less expensive route to that 
country than the one by land then pursued. The information 
obtained in these expeditions, and in one by land to Abyssinia 
and the coaBt of Malabar, gave rise to the hope that India 
might be reached by sailing first along the western coast of 
Africa, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and then nailing 
northward to the region of riches. This voyage, now so 
easily, accompli shed, was then only contemplated as apossible 
achievement, difficult, if possible, and sure to crown him who 
should first perform it with never-ending fame. 

Among the navigators of that age was Christopher Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, but a resident of Lisbon. He was 
distinguished for experience and skill in his profession, for ex- 
tensive knowledge, and for a bold and original genius. Re- 
flecting that the earth was round, he conceived the project of 
seeking India by sailing directly west. No sooner had he 
conceived the project, than his mind and his industry gathered 
arguments and facts which convinced him that it was feasible 
Some ancient writer had declared that the diameter of the 
earth was not so great as was generally supposed ; from the 
accounts of others he was led to believe that India extended 
farther eastward than geographers had laid it down; and in 
his intercourse with mariners and others, he had learned that 
pieces of carved wood, reeds of immense size, trunks of hugs 
pine trees, and, most important of all, the bodies of two dead 
men, whose features differed from any known race of people, 
all driven towards Europe by westerly winds, had been taken 
from the sea at various places All these, acting upon an en- 
thusiastic temperament, not only confirmed his belief, but im- 
pelled him to devote all hia energies to the accomplishment 
of his project. He even considered himself singled out 
by the Deity, as it* agent, to execute this, its own stupendous 
design. 

Being unable to defray the expenses of an experi 
lumbus obtained an audience of the king of Portugal, expl. 
to him his project, and solicited aid. It has bei 
first applied lo his native city : hut recent i 
doubt upoD this statement. T 
tion with favour, and referred it to t ; hit rl 

stead of reporting favourably u_i.> 



Columbus Bhould be kept in suspense, and a vessel despatched 
to make discoveries in the route which he had designated. 
One was accordingly sent, but returned unsuccessful. Indig- 
nant at thia unworthy conduct, he immediately left Portugal, 
and, repairing to the court of Spain, sought an audience of its 
joint sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

By the friendship of the archbishop of Toledo, lie at length 
obtained access to the sovereigns ; but he remained a long 
time in Spain, following the court from city to city, tantalized 
by encouragement often held out and as often withdrawn, 
without succeeding in his object. When hope had almost de- 
serted him, two of his friends made a last attempt to persuade 
the queen to furnish the necessary funds. By their zeal and 
eloquence her generous spirit wbb enkindled, and she declared 
she would undertake the enterprise for her crown of Castile, 
and would pledge her private jewels to raise means to fit out 
the expedition. 

On the 17th of April, 1492, Columbus was appointed admi- 
ral, viceroy, and governor of all the islands aud continents 
which he might discover, — which offices were made hereditary 
in his family, — and other powers, rights, and privileges were 
granted to him. Two armed vessels were provided, to which 
a third was afterwards added, he furnishing a part of the ex- 
penses ; and on Friday, the 3d day of the following August, 
he set Bail from the port of Palos, steering towards the Canary 
Islands. 

He arrived there on the 9th, remained there three weeks to 
refit his vessels, and then departed, steering directly west, and 
boldly venturing into seas which no vessel had yet entered. As 
the heights of the westernmost island faded from view, the 
hearts of the crews failed them. They were leaving every thing 
dear to the heart of man — country, friends, and relatives ; be- 
fore them every thing was mystery and peril. Many abed 
tears, and some broke into loud lamentations. The admiral, 
to soothe their distress, described to them the countries teem- 
ing with gold and precious stones, to which he was about to 
conduct them, and promised them lands, and riches, and every 
thing that could encourage tbem or inflame their imaginations. 

Apprehensive that the crews would be alarmed if they knew 
how fast they receded from homo, he kept two reckonings — 
one private and correct, for his own guidance; the other, 
which was open to general inspection, exhibited a daily pro- 
gress several leagues less than the actual sailing of the ship. 
On the 13th of September, having sailed about six hundred 
miles from the Canaries, he noticed the variation of the needle, 
which had never before been remarked. He made no mention 
of the circumstance ; but, a few days afterwards, it attracted 
the attention of the pilot?, and filled them with consternation. 
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They apprehended that the compass was about to lose its mys- 
terious virtues ; and without this, their only guide, what was 
to become of them in this vast and trackless ocean ; Ho 
tasked his ingenuity for an explanation; and that which he 
gave, although it did not perfectly satisfy himself, quieted the 
alarm of his companions. 

They soon arrived within the influence of the trade wind, 
which blows constantly from the east to the west between the 
tropics, and then advanced rapidly over a tranquil sea. After 
proceeding about one thousand miles from the Canaries, they 
met with indications of land, such as weeds and birds, which 
animated and encouraged the crews. They continued to sail 
onward; but their expectations were disappointed, and they 
became agitated and alarmed at the distance left behind them, 
and at the thought that it might be impossible to return. 
They recalled to mind that the scheme had been condemned 
by the learned, and ridiculed by the ignorant. Some proposed 
that Columbus should be compelled to return ; others, that he 
should be thrown into the sea, and his friends informed, upon 
their return to Spain, that he had fallen overboard while tak- 
ing observations of the stars. 

Amidst these difficulties, Columbus displayed those traits of 
character which proved the greatness of his mind, and his pe- 
culiar fitness for the arduous duties of his station. He appeared 
among the crew with a calm and cheerful countenance, as if 
satisfied that he should succeed in his undertaking. Somtimes 
he soothed them by holding out the prospct of riches and 
fame, and by reminding them of the gratuity which had been 
offered to him who should first discover land. Sometimes he 
assumed a tone of authority, and threatened the most refrac- 
tory with the vengeance of their sovereigns, should they com- 
pel him to relinquish the undertaking. 

These encouragements and threats prevented open resist- 
tance to his authority. Meanwhile the squadron proceeded 
onward ; the indications of land became more frequent ; but 
none being discovered, the crews again became turbulent and 
clamorous ; they insisted upon abandoning the voyage as 
hopeless, and returning home. Columbus endeavoured to 
pacify them ; but finding the clamour to increase, he told them 
it was useless to murmur, and that he was determined to 
persevere until he had accomplished the enterprise. 

Fortunately, the next day, the signs of land were such as tn 
remove all doubt, und every eye was strained to discover it. 
At ten o'clock in the evening, Columbus saw a light glimmer- 
ing at a distance. It soon disappeared, but at two o'clock in 
the morning of the 1 2th of October, a gun from the Pinta gave 
the joyful signal of land. Passing from one extreme to the 
A 5 
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other, they who, a few days before, had reviled and insulted 
their commander, now regarded him as one whom the Deity 
had endowed with knowledge and penetration above the 
common lot of mortals. 

At sunrise, Columbus, in a rich and splendid dress, landed, 
and with a drawn sword in his hand, and displaying the 
royal standard, took possession of the island for the crown of 
Spain, all his Followers kneeling on the shore, and kissing the 
ground with tears of joy. The natives, who had assembled 
in great numbers on the first appearance of the ships, stood 
around the Spaniards, gazing in speechless astonishment. 

" The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene be- 
fore them. Every herb, and shrub, and tree, was different 
from those which nourished in Europe. The inhabitants ap- 
peared in the simple innocence of nature — entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their shoul- 
ders, or was bound in tresses around their heads. Though 
not tall, they were well shaped and active. They were shy 
at first, through fear,but soon became familiar with the Span- 
iards ; from whom, with transports of joy, they received 
various trinkets, for which in return they gave such provisions 
as they had, and some cotton yarn, the only commodity of 
value they could produce." 

To this island Columbus gave the name of St. Salvador. 
The natives called it Guanahani, and hy that name it was 
known- It was one of the Bahama Isles, and is above three 
thousand miles from Gomera, the most western of the Cana- 
ries. From the poverty and ignorance of the inhabitants, 
Columbus was convinced that he had not yet arrived at the 
rich country which was the object of his search. Leaving 
Guanabnnt, he discovered and visited several other islands, 
and at length arrived at one called Hay ti, and by him Hispan- 
iola. Here he remained a few weeks, and then returned to 
Spain. 

The news of his wonderful discovery filled the kingdo 
with astonishment and joy. His reception at court was ac- 
companied by flattering and splendid ceremonies ordained for 
the occasion; and he waB honoured by many proofs of royal 
favour. He made three subsequent voyages, and, in 149S, 
discovered the continent of America, at the mouth of the Oro- 
noco, a river of the third or fourth magnitude in the New 
World, but far surpassing the largest in the Old. 

The honour, however, of first discovering the continent, must, 
without diminishing the merit of Columbus, be given to John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian. They were Venetian merchants, 
resident in Bristol, hut, soon after the result of the first voyage 
of I "ulurubus was known, were sent, by the king of England, 
edition of discovery, in the same direction. I 
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1497, they arrived at the island of Newfoundland, in North 
America, and, proceeding 1 "westward, soon after reached the 
continent. It being their object, also, to find a direct passage 
to the East Indies, they first sailed northwardly, in search of 
it, as far as the 57th degree of latitude; then, returning, 
cruised along the coast to East Florida; and thence sailed to 
England, without having made any settlement Upon the 
discoveries made in this voyage the English founded their 
drum to the eastern portion of North America. 

In 1449, Alonzo de Ojeda, a companion of Columbus in bid 
first expedition, discovered the continent at Farin. Americua 
Yespucius, a Florentine gentleman, who accompanied him, 
published, on his return, an account of the voyage, and a de- 
scription of the country which they had visited; and from 
him it derives the name it beara. 

In 1504, several adventurous navigator*, from different parts 
of France, came, in small vessels, to fish on the banks of New- 
foundland. In 1524, John Yerrazzani, :i Florentine, In Efjg 
employment of the king of France, sailed along the coast 
America, from Florida to the 50th degree of north latitude. - 
He is supposed to have entered the harbours of New York nnc 
Newport. He made, the next year, another voyage, lnn/i 
which he never returned, nor is it known by what disaster 

ed. During the next forty :itiI i voyage* wer 

made to the coast of North America. Of t une, the object wa 
fishing; of others, trade with the natives. In 1340, the 
French made an attempt to plant a colony in Canada, v. 
fll unsuccessful. 

rida was discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, in IS 12. — 
He had been governor of Porto Rico, and had heard and be- 
lieved the report, almost universally credited ia that age uf 
wonders, that Bomewbere in that quarter of the world, foun- 
tain poured out waters which would give a perpetuity of yontli 
to him who should drink of them. Bailing in pursuit of this 
fountain, he, on Easter Sunday, which the Spaniards call Po»- 
cua Florida, discovered land a few mile* north of St. Au gut- 
tine. Be went on shore, took possession of the territory for 
Spain, remained torero] weeks on the coast, and then returned 
to Porto B 

The same coast was afterwards visited 
and in 1537, IV Soto, a fa' 

znrro in tfce conquest of Peru, IrOID Charles tfc' 

a commissi' m V 

i about nine huuared men, and in Shy. 
ng fold by 
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same names, it in uselecs to describe his route. It is guppOBed 
that he passed into the country east of Flint River, in Georgia, 
and north of the head of the Bay of Appalachee. The next 
spring, he directed Mb course north-eastwardly, passed the 
Alatamaha, and came to the Ogeechee. In July, 1540, he was 
on the Coobs, near its sources, and afterwards at a considera- 
ble town on the Alabama, above the junction of the Tombig- 
bee, where a battle was fought in which 2500 Indians perished. 
The Spaniards then proceeded towards the north, and passed 
the winter of 1540-1 in the upper part of the state of Missis- 
sippi. Thence they proceeded to the river of that name, and 
crossed it, probably at the lowest Chickasaw Bluffs. They 
appear to have visited the high-lands of White River, two 
hundred miles beyond the Mississippi, and to have wintered 
on the Washita. In the spring of 1512, they descended the 
Washita and Red Rivers, and near the junction of the latter 
with the Mississippi, De Soto died. In the hope of reaching 
New Spain by land, they proceeded westward as far aa 
Natchitoches; then returned to the Mississippi, constructed 
Beven brigantines, in which they descended that river, and, 
coasting along the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico, ar- 
rived, on the 10th of September, 1543, at a Spanish settlement 
on the river Panuco, having been wandering in the wilderness 
nearly four years. Of tliOBe who entered Florida with De 
Soto, only three hundred and eleven arrived at Panuco. — 
Wherever they stopped, they inquired for gold, and the Indians, 
to get rid of unwelcome visitors, directed them to other and 
distant places. 

"In 1562, that illustrious statesman, Jasper Ooligni, the head 
of the Protestant sect in France, projected a settlement in 
America, to which his brethren might retire from the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. He fitted out two ships, mid gave the 
command of them to John Ribaut, who proceeded to America, 
and landed at a place supposed to be within the limits of 
South Carolina. He there built a fort, which he called Ca- 
rolina, in honour of C'hnrles IX., then king of France ; left a 
part of hia men, and returned home. The men left behind 
soon after mutinied, killed their commander, built and equip- 
ped a vessel, and sailed for home. In their eagerness to return, 
they neglected to provide sufficient stores, and Buffered on the 
voyage, the extremity of famine. At length they met an Eng- 
lish vessel, "which curried a part of them to France, and the 
rest to England. Thin was the first attempt to plant a. colony 
within the limits of the United States; "and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that to secure an asylum from religious persecution was 
the object in view. 

Tn 1564, Cohgnimndenn(illHTJi(kM]i|it 1o plant a Protestant 
colony in America. Three ships were Bent, under Laudonniere, 
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who landed and built a fort on tfie banks of St. John's, in 
Florida. At first, the natives were friendly ; unjust treatment 
made them hostile ; but the French soon found a more potent 
enemy in the Spaniards. In 1505, the ferocious and bigoted 
Melendez, ha viug received from the king of Spain a commission 
to subjugate and govern Florida, arrived with a strong force 
on the coast, and approached the French ships at anchor. To 
the inquiry, who be was, aud what were his objects, he re- 
plied, "I am Melendez of Spain, Bent with strict orders from 
my king to gibbet and behead all the Protestants in these re- 
gions. The Frenchman who is a Catholic I will spare; every 
heretic shall die." The French fleet tied, and, though pursued!, 
escaped. 

Melendez returned to the harbour of St. Augustine, went on 
shore, and, with the usual ceremonies, proclaimed Philip II. 
king of all North America. Hibaut, who had been sent out to 
take command of the French settlement, determined to pot to 
sea and attack the Spaniards. A furious tempest arose, and 
wrecked every French ship on the Florida coast. Melendez, 
knowing the settlement on the St. John's was in a defenceless 
state, led his troops through forests and marshes to attack it. 
He surprised the garrison, and nearly two hundred men, wo- 
men, and children were killed. A few escaped into the woods. 
Of these, a part returned, gave themselves up, and were im- 
mediately massacred ; the others, after severe sufferings, found 
means to return to France. 

After the carnage was completed, mass was said, a cross 
raised, and a site for a church selected on ground still moist 
with the blood of a peaceful colony. — It is possible that these 
Spaniards were unconscious ftf the atrocity of their actions. 
It impossible that they believed that the religion of Christ jus- 
tilii-d and retpiired such enormities. How much of the guilt 
was theirs, and how much must be attributed to the ignorance 
and barbarism of the age, it is difficult to decide. 

The shipwrecked men were discovered, and, after a parley, 
capitulated, upon receiving what they understood to be a pro- 
mise of safety; "If they would surrender, and place them- 
selves at his mercy, he would do with them what God should 
give him grace to do." They were received by Melendez in 
divisions, aud transported, in boats, across a river that sepa- 
rated the parties- In these divisions, with 'heir hands tied, 
they were marched to St. Augustine, and, as they approached 
the fort, upon a signal given, wore massaernl. A law ( atho- 
licswere spared. The whole number butchered was said, by 
the French, to be nine hundred ; by the Spaniards, not so 
many. 

Dominic de Gourges, a bold soldier of Gaacony, burning 
with the thirst of revenge, sold his property, obtained contri- 






buttons from his friends, and equipping three ships, embarked 
for Florida. He gained possession of two forts near the mouth 
of the St. John, and a larger one near the site of the French 
colony. Not being able to keep possession of the country, 
and revenge being his only object, he hanged his prisoners 
upon trees, and returned to Europe. 

Soon after the return of De Gourgea, a civil war between 
the Catholics and Protestants broke out in France ; and Wal- 
ter Raleigh, then a young man, but afterwards distinguished 
in the history of England, abruptly left the university to learn 
the art of war under the veteran Coligni. He must have im- 
bibed from his leader and his companions the indignation ex- 
cited by the massacre which De Gourges had avenged, and 
gathered from them some knowledge of Florida. It is known 
that he became acquainted with the painter De Morgues, who 
was oue of those that escaped from the massacre. In 1578, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the half brother of Raleigh, obtained, 
from Queen Elizabeth, a grant of any country which he might 
discover in America, and exclusive jurisdiction over it, pro- 
vided a plantation should be established within six years. 
He collected a company nf volunteer adventurers, equipped a 
fleet, and put to sea; out "lie of his ships was lost, and mis- 
fortune compelled the remainder to return. In 1563, assisted 
by Raleigh, he equipped a second Bquadrou, and sailed for 
America. Oh arriving before St. John, in Newfoundland, he 
found thirty-six vessels fishing in the harbour, which shows 
how early that place waa known to be a good fishing station. 
Sailing south, his largest ship was wrecked off Wiscasset, and 
one hundred men lost their lives. He then determined to re- 
turn to England*, and perished on the voyage home. 

In I igh, then the favourite of the queen, who had 

conferred on him the honour of knighthood, obtained a patent 
similar to that whieh had been granted to Sir Humphrey. 
The next year, he sent two ships, under the command of Cap- 
tains Amidas and Barlow, to explore the country. In July, 
they landed on an island called "Wocoken, in the inletto Pam- 
lico Sound, then proceeded to the Island of Roanoke, at the 
month of Albemarle Bound, in North Carolina, and at both 
places were treated with great respect by the natives. Hav- 
ing freighted their ships with furs, sassafras, and cedar, they 
returned to England, where they published marvellous ac- 
counts of the beauty of the country, the fertility of the soil, 
the mildness of toe climate, and the iunocence of the natives. 
The queen was so charmed with the description, that, as a 
memorial that the country had been discovered during the 
reijrn of a virgin queen, she called it Virginia. 

Tli" nest year, Raleigh suit fro.n lie-land a fleet of seven 
vessels, commanded by Sir Richard Granville, and carrying 
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npwardB of one hundred persons, destined to begin a settle- 
ment. They were left under Ralph Lane, on Roanoke lalund. 
The success of the Spaniards in finding gold in South America, 
led these adventurers to employ their time in a fruitiest! Bearch 
for it here. In 1586, they were visited by Sir Francis Drake, 
■who, at their request, conveyed them hack to England. Lane 
carrying home a ijuantity of tobacco, the Indian custom of 
smoking it was adopted by Raleigh, a man of gaiety and 
fashion, and introduced at court- 

Soon after Drake departed, Grenville again arrived -with 
provisions for the settlement. Finding it abandoned, he left 
fifteen men to keep possession of the country. In 1587, three 
other ships were sent to the same place; but the men who 
bad been left could not be found, having probably been mur- 
dered by the savages. On board these ships eaniu.lohn White, 
who had been appointed governor of the colony, eighty-nine. 
men, anil seventeen women. Of the women, one was Eleanor 
Hare, daughter of White, and will' of One of the magistrate*. 
Soon after her arrival, she gave birtli to a female child, which 
named Virginia, and was the tirst rhild born in the 
I'nited States of English parents. When the ships were ready 
to depart for England, the emigrants, becoming gloomy with 
apprenenaiona, besought White to return home, and hasten 
back with rn-uf'orcements and supplies. He at first refused 
to desert his post, hut, after much importunity, consented and 
embarked. Soon after his arrival in England, Raleigh fitted 
out two vessels, in which he pet sail for America, but was 
compelled to return; and all England being then frantic with 
consternation at the approach of the Spanish Armada, the 
colony at Roanoke was forgotten- And when the Armada 
was defeated, Raleigh, having exhausted his means, was un- 
able to send assistance. JTearly three years elapsed before 
White returned ; and when he arrived at Roanoke, not one of 
the colonists was there. Whether they had been killed or 
captured by the Indians, or had voluntarily sought refuge 
from starvation among them, are rjnestions which the imagi- 
nation has ;ed to decide, but tasked in vain, it is 
stated that Raleigh, at his own charge, sfiit five several times 
to search for his lost colonists; but nil search proved fruitless. 
These successive misfortunes withdrew, fbf several years, 
the attention of the English from these distant regions. In 
1602, Bartholomew Oosnold made a voyage to America. In- 
stead of taking the circuitous, hut d \ by the West 
India Islands, he steered directly west 1'rom England, short- 
ening the voyage at least one third, and arrived, in M;r 

nsetts, ]! . and 

licit I codSab u«'!ir it, .call I '"<l. 

Proceeding sou th word ly, lie passed Hay Head, ent< 






znrd's Bay, and upon an island within it erected a small fort, 
the ruins of which were visible so late as 1797. After trading: 
a while with the Indians, he returned home. 

The report made by Gosnold revived the spirit of adventure. 
In 1603 and 1605, two voyages were made m the same direc- 
tion, and Penobscot Bay, Blassachusetts Bay, and the rivers 
between them, were discovered. The accounts given by the 
last navigators confirmed the report of Gosnold, and led to a 
more extensive scheme of colonization than had yet been at- 
tempted. 

Of this scheme, Mr. Richard I Iukluyt was the most active 
promoter. By his persuasion an association of gentlemen, in 
different parts of the kingdom, was formed for the purpose of 
Beading colonies to America. Upon their application to King 
James, he, by letters patent, dated in 1606, divided the coun- 
try of Virginia, then considered as extending from the southern 
boundary of North Carolina to the northern boundary of Maine, 
into two districts, and constituted two companies for planting 
colonies within them. 

The southern district he granted to Sir Thomas Gates and 
his associates, chiefly resident in London, and therefore styled 
the London Company. This district extended northward to 
the southern boundary of Maryland- The northern district he 
granted to Thomus Hanham and his associates, who were 
styled the Plymouth Company, probably because the principal 
members resided in that city. This district extended from 
near the southern boundary of New York to the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy, a region intervening between the two districts, 
more than one hundred and fifty miles in width. The two 
districts were called South and North Virginia. The mem- 
bers of these companies were principally merchants: their 
objects were the extension of commerce and the discovery of 
mines of the precious metals, which were supposed to abound 
in North as well as South America. 

For the supreme government of the colonies, a grand coun- 
cil "was instituted, the members of which were to reside in 
England, and to be appointed by the king. The subordinate 
jurisdiction was committed to a council in each colony, the 
members of which were to be appointed by the grand council 
in England, and to be governed by its instructions. To the 
emigrants and t heir descendants were secured the enjoyment 
of all the rights of denizens or citizens, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent, as if they had remained or been born 
in England. 

By the French, many more voyages than have been men- 
tioned were made to the coast of North America. The Banka 
of Newfoundland were more frequently visited by the hardy 
fishermen of Brittany and Normandy than by those of any 
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other nation. In 1534, James Cartier discovered the St. 
Lawrence ; and in subsequent voyages ascended it to Mont- 
real, and built a fort at Quebec. In 1604,Henry IV. of Franco 
granted to the Sieur de Monte all the country between the 
40th and the 46th degrees of north latitude, or between New 
Jersey and Kova Scotia. By virtue of this grant, a settlement 
was made on the south-eastern aide of the Bay of Fundy, at a 
place then, by the French, named Port Royal, since, by the 
English, Annapolis. 

In 1608, Samuel Champlain, sent out by a company of mer- 
chants at Dieppe and St. Malo, founded Quebec. The next 
year, he, with two other Europeans, joined a party of savages 
in an expedition against the Iroquois, ascended the Sorel, and 
explored the late which bears his name. The settlements in 
Nova Scotia, then called Acadie, and in Canada, continually 
received additions to their population from France ; the French 
settlers mingled with the Bavagee, and obtained over them an 
influence greater than those of any other nation ; and always 
when war existed between England and France, and some- 
times when it did not, incursions were made from those settle- 
ments and the adjoining wilderness into New England and 
New York. In these expeditions the homes of the frontier 
settlers were often burnt, their cattle killed, or driven away, 
and themselves, their wives and children massacred. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP VIRGINIA. 

Dchikg the 15th and I6th centuries, Europe witnessed a re- 
volution in the manners, opinions, and pursuits of its inhabi- 
tants, greater and more beneficial than ever occurred in the 
same period of time. The earliest and most efficient cause of 
this revolution yvas the discovery of the art of printing. How 
efficient this cause must have been, may be imagined by re- 
flecting to what depth of ignorance the world wonld soon 
sink were that discovery entirely and irretrievably lost. It 
carried light to the dark regions of the intellect, excited it to 
intense activity, and multiplied rapidly and incessantly the 
number of those who claimed the privilege of becoming actors 
on the theatre of the world. The Reformation followed as a 
necessary effect, and became itself a cause propelling, with 
a more rapid motion, and extending, the revolution which had 
begun. The mariner's compass, which, although disco i • 
about the year 1300, was, for a long time, hut li 
offered to instructed reason and daring enterprise ' 
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of safely and speedily visiting distant regions, and revived 

the spirit of commerce. It was fortunate 

fbrtni* pari of America that, when the Old World began to 

itself upon the New, mankind had advauced, and wu 

advancing, in the career of improvement, and that our shores 

were Bret set lied by emigrants from that country in -which im- 

had lu-cii greatest. 

Tin of the London Company consisted principally 

of merchant! ; bul connected with them were many distiu- 
guUhed uohlem -n and severe] elegant scholars. In December, 
1 three ^hips, having on board one hun- 
dred emigrants, destined to begin a settlement in 
S.iiiih \ [rgini*, Cluistopher Newport commanded the squad- 
uid In' » .1 inied by Captain Gosnold and other 
diwtinguished individuals; Borae allured by curiosity, and some 
by the prospect or gain, to sia!! a country said to be inhabited 
ce of bpings, and to abound in silver and gold. 

A wealed box was delivered to Newport, with directions 
1lmt it should not be opened until twenty-four houra after the 
emigrants had landed in America. During the voyage, violent 
dioentiona arose among the principal peraonnges on board the 
squadron, Ofraoei Ol them John Smith, one of the adven- 
PB, incurred the distrust and hatred. His superior talents, 
and J he fume he hud acquired by his exploits in war, excited 
their envy, and probably caused him to claim for himself 
greater deference than they were willing or bound to yield. 

In his youth he was a merchant's apprentice. At the age 
of t"!'t I'OLi, he quitted his master, travelled in Europe aud 
Kgypt. imd enlisted ia the army of Austria, then at war with 
the Turks. As a reward for a successful stratagem, he re- 
ceived, the commission of captain; and afterwards, in three 
personal combats with Turkish champions, he was victorious, 
at each time killing his adversary. Being taken prisoner in a 
subsequent battle, he was compelled to labour as a slave ; he 
killed his master, escaped, and, after again wandering over 
Europe, returned to England, became acquainted with Gos- 
notd, and was easily persuaded to embark in an expedition to 
a country he had not yet visited, in search of new scenes and 
new adventures. While yet at sea, he "was accused of an in- 
tention to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia ; and upon this absurd accusa- 
tion was put in confinement. 

The place of their destination was the disastrous position 
at Roanoke. A storm fortunately drove them to the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay, which they entered on the 26th of April, 
1607. Discovering a large and beautiful river, they gave it 
the name of James River, ascended it, and on its banks had 
several interviews with the natives. In one of these a chief 
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came forward, holding in one hand his bow and arrows, in 
the other a pipe of tobacco, and demanded the cause of their 
coming. They made signs of peace, and were received as 
friends. Paspiha, another chief, when informed of their wish 
to settle in the country, offered them as much land as they 
wanted, and sent them a deer for their entertainment. 

On the 13th of May, they debarked at a place which they 
called Jamestown. On opening the sealed box, it was found 
to contain the names of the council and instructions for their 
guidance. In the list were the names of Gosnold, Smith, 
Wingfield, and Newport. Wingfield was elected president, 
and a vote was passed excluding Smith from his seat at the 
board, He was, however, released from confinement. 

The whole country was then n wilderness, in which a few 
Indians roamed in pursuit of their enemies, or of wild beasts 
for food. In colour they were darker than the European, hot 
not so black as the negro. They possessed all the vices and 
virtues of the savage state ; were cunning in stratagem, fero- 
cious in battle, cruel to their conquered enemies, kind and 
hospitable to their friends. They had no written language ] 
they were unacquainted with the UBe of iron and the other 
metals; their weapons of war, were a how and arrows, a 
stone hatchet, which they called a tomahawk, and a club. 
They lived principally by hunting, but sometimes cultivated 
small patches of Indian corn. 

While the men were busy in felling timber, and providing 
freight for the ships, Newport, Smith, and twenty others as- 
cended James River, and visited the Indian chieftain Pow- 
hatan, at his principal seat, just below the present site of 
Richmond. The savages murmured at this intrusion of 
strangerB ; hut Powhatan restrained and soothed them. About 
the middle of Jane, the ships returned to England, leaving the 
emigrants to contend with difficulties greater than they had 
foreseen. They were weak in numbers, without habits of in- 
dustry, and surrounded by distrusting neighbours. The sum- 
mer heats were intolerable, and the moisture of the climate 
generated disease. At one time, nearly all were sick. Pro- 
visions were scanty ; much of what they had brought with 
them was damaged ; and it was too late to sow or plant. Be- 
fore autumn, fifty perished, and among them Gosnold, thepro- 
of the settlement. 

These dreadful distresses led them to reflect upon their - 
ation and conduct. Having become sensible of their injustice, 
to Smith, they had, at his request, granted him a trial, which 
resulted in an honourable acquittal. His personal talents and 
activity now enforced, in adversity, the *ame regard and 
deference which, in prosperous times, are yielded only to offi- 
cial st ation. By bit advice, a fort was erected to protect them 
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from the attacks of the Indiana. To procure provisions mid 
explore the country, he made frequent and distant excursions 
into the wilderness. In one of these, he seized an Indian idol 
made of skins stuffed with moss, for the redemption of which 
as much corn was brought him as he required. Sometimes he 
procured supplies by caresses, sometimes by purchase, and 
when these means failed of success, be scrupled not to resort 
to stratagem and violence. 

At this period, the South Sea, now called the Pacific Ocean 
liad been discovered ; and the colonists were instructed to seek 
a communication with it by ascending some stream which 
flowed from the north-west. This instruction must have beou 
given on the presumption that no great distance intervened be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Chickahominy flowed 
from the north-west ; and Smith, to fulfil those instructions, 
ascended it as far as it was navigable with boats, and then 
proceeded on foot. He was surprised by Indians, two of his 
men killed, and himself made pnsoner. His exulting captors 
conducted him in triumph through several towns, to their king, 
Powhatan! At the end oF six weeks, their chiefs assembled to 
deliberate on his fate. They decided that he should die. He 
was led forth to execution ; hiB head was placed upon a Btone, 
and an Indian stood near with a club, the instrument of death. 
At this instant, Pocahontas, the young and favourite daughter 
of the king, appeared, and rushing between the executioner 
and the prisoner, folded his head in her arms, and entreated 
her father to spare Iub life. Powhatan relented, directed Smith 
to be conducted to his wigwam, or hut, and Boon afterwards 
sent him, escorted by twelve guides, to Jamestown. 

On his arrival there, he found the number of settlers reduced 
to thirty-eight ; and most of the.se had determined to abandon 
the country. By persuasions and threats, he induced a ma- 
jority to relinquish their deaign. The remainder, more reso- 
lute, went on board a small vessel in the river. Against these 
he instantly directed the guns of the fort, when, to avoid the 
danger of being sunk, they hastened back to their companions. 

Sustaining now a high reputation among the Indians, he 
obtained from them occasional supplies of provisions, which 
preserved the colony from famine. The Princess Pocahontas, 
also, remembering him whose life she had saved, frequently 
sent, him such articles as were most needed. The settlers were 
thus enabled to subsist until Captain Newport, who had re- 
turned to England, again arrived at Jamestown, with a quan- 
tity of provisions, and one hundred and twenty persons, who 
camo to reside iu the colouy. 

All danger beiug in appearance over, the emigrants no longer 
submitted to the authority nor listened to the advice of Smith. 
Disorder and confusion followed ; and about this time, that 
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raging passion for gold, which first impelled Europeans to re- 
tort to this country, was again excited. In a stream north of 
Jamestown, a glittering earth was discovered, which was sup- 
posed to be gold dust. " Immediately," Bays Stith, in his His- 
tory, ** there was no thought, no discourse, no hope, and no 
work, but to dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold." 
And notwithstanding the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was 
freighted witli this worthless commodity and sent to England- 
Disgusted at the follies which he had vainly opposed, and 
unwilling to be idle, Smith set out on an expedition to explore 
the coasts of Chesapeake Bay. After an absence of seven 
weeks, in which he examined all the inlets and rivers as far as 
the mouth of the Rappahannock, he returned to Jamestown to 
procure a supply of provisions. He found the people discon- 
tented and turbulent. Believing th at the president had squan- 
dered the public property, they deposed him, and having in 
vain urged Smith to accept the office, they elected his friend, 
Mr. Scrivener, vice-president. 

Remaining but three dayB at Jamestown, he again de- 
parted to complete hia undertaking. He visited all the coun- 
tries on both shores ; he ascended the Potomac, and passed 
Mount Vernon, and the site of Washington city ; he traded 
with some tribes, fought with others, and left among all the 
highest admiration of his own character and of that of his na- 
tion. In both voyages he sailed nearly three thousand miles. 
He published an account of the tribes he visited, and of the 
territory he explored, and constructed a map of the country, 
upon which all subsequent delineations and descriptions have 
been formed. 

Upon his return, he was chosen president, and consented to 
accept the office. Under his administration habits of industry 
and subordination were formed, and peace and plenty smiled 
upon the colony. Again, in 1608, Newport arrived at James- 
town, and brought with him seventy emigrants, among whom 
were two females, Mrs, Forrest, and Ann Burras, her maid. 
Soon after, the latter was married to John Laydon ; and this, 
it is said, was the first marriage of Europeans celebrated in 
Virginia. 

The attention of the English nation, and especially of many 
of its eminent men, had been attracted to the colony, and they 
felt a lively sorrow for its misfortunes. Many more of the 
gentry and nobility, anxious for its success, became members 
of the company ; and in 1 609, at the request of the corporation, 
a new charter was granted. This gave to the stockholders 
themselves, instead of the king, the power to choose the grand 
council in England. This council were empowered to appoint' 
a governor and other necessary officers, and to make laws for 
the government of the colony, not contrary to the laws of 
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England. The colonists "were declared to be entitled to a 
the rights ct natural subjects. And to the corporation vu 
granted the absolute property of all the land on the coast, two 
hundred alien north, and the satne distance south, of Point 
Comfort, and " up into the land, throughout, from sea to sea, 
west and north-west." 

The grand council appointed Lord Delaware governor, and 
despatched to Virginia nine ships, carrying five hundred emi- 
grants, under the command of Newport, who, with Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers, was commisioned to administer 
the affairs of the colony until the arrival of Lord Delaware. 
The vessel carrying the three commissioners wu stranded on 
the rocks of the Bermudas; another was sunk; and seven only 
arrived in Virginia. 

A great part of those who came in these vessels " were un- 
ruly sparks, packed off by their friend* to escape worse des- 
tinies at home. Many were poor gentlemen, broken trades- 
men, rakes, and libertines, footmen, and such others as were 
much fitter to spoil and ruin a commonwealth than to help to 
raise or maintain one," They brought information that the 
old charter was abrogated ; and as no one in the settlement 
had authority from the new corporation, they assumed the 
power of disposing of the government, conferring it sometimes 
on one and sometimes on another. 

This state of confusion hod not continued lonjr, when Smith, 
with the decision that belongs to vigorous minds, determined 
that his own authority was not legally revoked until the arri- 
val of the new coiumimon, and resumed, with a strong hand, 
the reins of government- He boldly imprisoned the leaders of 
the sedition, and restored for a time regularity and obedience. 

The Indians, jealous of the increasing power of the strangers 
who had invaded their country, concerted a plot to destroy 
them. Pocahontas, the eonstant friend of Virginia, hastened 
in a dark and dreary night, to Jamestown, and informed 
Smith of his danger. Measures of precaution were instantly 
taken. The Indians, perceiving that their design was disco- 
vered, again brought presents of peace to the English. 

Soon after, Smith, having received by accident a severe 
wound, returned to England to procure the aid of a surgeon. 
Disastrous consequences followed. The Indians, learning that 
the man whom they dreaded most had left the colony, attacked 
it with united forces. A dreadful famine ensued. To such 
extremity were the settlers reduced, that they devoured the 
skins of the horses, the bodies of the Indians whom they hnd 
killed, and at last those of their own companions, who had 
sunk under accumulated miseries. These tremendous suffer- 
ings were recollected long afterwards with horror, and the 
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d was remembered and distinguished by the name of the 

HVISti TIME." 

In six month*, the colony, from five hundred persons, was 
reduced to sixty ; and these were exceedingly feeble and de- 
jected. In this situation they were visited by those who had 
been shipwrecked at Bermudas. All immediately deterrniiH iJ 
to return to England. For this purpose, the remnant i if the 
colony embarked on board the ships just arrived, and sailed 
down the river. Fortunately they were met by Lord Dela- 
ware, who, having brought with him a supply of provisions, 
persuaded them to return to Jamestown. 

All were impressed with u deep sense of the dispensations 
of Providence, in which grievous sufferings had been tempered 
by saving mercies. After the solemn exercises of religion, 
Lord Delaware caused his commission to he read. Faction 
was hushed by the lenity of his administration and thu dignity 
of his virtues. The colonists, who, it must be remembered, 
were but servants of the company, performed their tanks with 
alacrity. In the morning they assembled in the little church, 
which was kept neatly trimmed with the wild Dowers of the 
country ; next, they returned to their houses to receive their 
allowance of food, The appointed hours of labour were from 
six in the ■morning till ten, and from two in the afternoon till 
four. Affluence began to return, and the Indians were again 
taught to respect and fear the English. 

But the health of Lord Delaware failing-, he returned to 
England, and was soon after succeeded by Sir Tliomun Dale. 
The colony at this time consisted of about two bundled 
The new governor, on the recurrence of disorderly conduct, 
proclaimed martial law, which was rigidly enforced. Ba 
wrote home for new recruits. " Let me," said he, " conm 
unto your carefulness the pursuit o1' DMf, Take four 

of the best kingdoms in Christendom, and put them all to- 
gether, they may do way compare with tbia country, e 
for commodities or goodness of soil." riir Thomas Gates wu 
sent over with six ships, three hundred cmigr«nf«, and one 
hundred head of cattle ; and he was alto appointed to succeed 
Governor Dale. 

In the same year, (1612,) anew charter wai gm 
•which it was ordained that quarterly general court* 
ings of all the stockholder*, should be held .,, in 

which all affairs of importance should be determined, and 
-weekly meetings for the transaction of common !iu*)n««« 
license to draw lotteries waa also grai this 

source twenty-owe thousand pounds were: rscsiv. 
treasury of the company. 

• lilS, Captain Argsl, having learned, while on a trading 
voyage to the Potomac, that Pocahontas waa ill the aei&- 
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bourho&d, visited and persuaded her to go on board his vessel - 
He treated her respectfully, but detained and carried her to 
Jameatown. He presumed that the possession of Pocahontas 
would give the English an ascendancy over Powhatan,, vri 
was known to feel a strong attachment to his daughter. Ii 
this, however, he waa disappointed. Powhatan, noble by na- 
ture, felt indignant at this instance of treachery in the Englisl 
He offered a ransom for his daughter, but refused to congee 
to any terms of peace until she was restored. 
During her Btay at Jamestown, her beauty, her artless sim- 

§licity, and those graces of manner which ever accompany 
ignity of mind and innocence of heart, won the affections of 
Mr. Rolfe, a young and respectable planter. He succeeded in 
producing a reciprocal attachment. They were married with 
the consent of Powhatan. The consequence of this marriage 
was peace with her father, and with all the tribes who stood 
in awe of his power. 

Rolfe and his princess made a voyage to England, where 
she was received by the king and queen with the attention 
due to her rank. For her virtues, and her disinterested ser- 
vices, she was universally beloved and respected. She died 
when about to return to America, leaving one son, from 
whom are descended some of the most respectable families in 
Virginia. 

In 1613, Captain Argal was Bent, with a naval force, to 
drive the French from the settlements they had began in 
Acadie, which were considered to be within the limits of 
North Virginia. He accomplished the object of the expedi- 
tion, and, when returning, visited a Dutch trading settlement 
on Hudson's river, which was also within the same limits. 
The governor, too feeble to resist, acknowledged himself sub- 
ject to the king of Englaud. 

The king, in his instructions given at the time of the first 
emigration to Jamestown, directed that all the land should be 
owned in common, and that the produce of the labour of all 
should be deposited in the public stores. In such circum- 
stances no one would labour with the same steadiness and 
animation as if he, and he alone, was to possess and enjoy the 
fruit of his industry. A different regulation was now adopted. 
To each inhabitant three acres of land were assigned in full 
property, and he was permitted to employ in the cultivation 
of it, a certain portion of his time. The effects of this altera- 
tion were immediately visible, and demonstrated so clearly its 
wisdom, that, soon after, another assignment of fifty acres 
was made ; and the plan of working in a common field, to fil* 
the public Btores, was entirely abandoned. 

Since the year 1611, the colony had been governed by rae 
tial law, which was administered by Deputy. Governor Arg*l 
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with so much rigour as to excite universal discontent. The 
council, in England, listening to th<* complaints of tin- Virgi- 
nians, appointed Mr. Veardly governor, and instructed him to 
inquire into and redress their wrongs. Be arrived in April, 
1G19, and immediately, to the great joy of the inhabitant*, 
called a general assembly of the colony. It met at James- 
town, on the 19th of June, and was composed of delegates 
from the boroughs, then amounting to seven. They, the go- 
vernor, and the council, sat and deliberated in the sunn- apart- 
ment, and acted as one body. The laws they enacted GOald 
not he of force until ratified by the company in England ; but 
this participation in the legislative power gratified the colo- 
nists; they forgot their griefs, and ceased to complain. Two 
years afterwards, the company passed an ordinance establish- 
ing a written constitution for the colony. It provided that 
the governor and a permanent council should be appointed by 
the corporation ; that a general assembly should be con vc-mrl 
yearly, to consist of the council and two delegates from each 
of the boroughs or plantations, No law was to be valid un- 
less approved by the governor and ratified by the company. 
With great liberality it was also conceded that no regulutimiM 
of the company should bind the colonists unless ratified by the 
general assembly. 

Emigrants continued to arrive frequently from England, hut 
nearly all were men, who came for the purpose of obtaining 
wealth, and intended eventually to retnrn. With laoh views, 
they were evidently less useful to the colony than if tbey 
should be induced to regard it aB their home, and as the abode 
of their posterity. To produce this desirable attachment to 
the country, ninety girls of spotless character WON wut 
oyer, at the expense of the company, in the year 1020, and 
sixty more in the subsequent year. The company required 
that, when married to planters not in the service of the corpo- 
ration, the husbands should pay the expense of transports ' 
which was first established at one hundred, and afterwards at 
One hundred and fifty nounds of tobacco, then selling tat ' 
shillings the pound ; and it was ordained that debt* contracted 
for wives should be paid in preference to all other*. 

About the same time, another measure of a different cha- 
cacter Was adopted. The company were ordered by the king 
to transport to Virginia one honored idle and dissolute per- 
sons then in custody for their offences, Tbey were d 
through the colonies, as labourers. Being removed from the 
temptations which s n rromided them in England, and famished 
with constant employment, they abandoned their vioiou 
course, and many became useful and respectable citizen*. At- 
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terwards, banishment to the plantations was not an uncom- 
mon punishment lor minor offences, 

At the company defrayed all the expenses of settling tl 
colony, they reserved the exclusive right of carrying on its 
commerce. In 1620, they relinquished this monopoly. The 
free competition produced hy this change was advantageous 
to the colony; but in the absence of restriction, a traffic was 
introduced disgraceful to civilization, and now afflicting the 
soul with the constant fear of the terrible visitations of retri- 
butive justice. A Dutch vessel brought into James River 
twenty Africans, who were immediately purchased as slavps 

It is a fact, of sufficient importance to be recorded, that tt 
first attempt to cultivate cotton, now the principal article 
export from the republic, waa made in the year 1621. The 
seeds were planted as an experiment, and their " plentifu 
coming up" was a subject of interest both in America and ir 
England. 

The colony waa now in the full tide of prosperity. Its nut 
ben had greatly increased, and its settlements were widely 
extended. At peace with the Indiana, it reposed with perfect 
security, and enjoyed without alloy all the happiness which its 
fortunate situation and favourable prospects afforded. It was 
doomed to experience a reverse of fortune, sudden, distress- 
ing and terrible. 

Powhatan, the friend of the English, was dead. Opecan- 
canough, a chief endowed with all those qualities which give 
rank and reputation to an Indian warrior, had succeeded him 
in his influence and power, but he was the secret and implac- 
able enemy of the whiteB. By his art and eloquence, he 
united all the neighbouring tribes in the horrible design of 
destroying every man, woman, and child in the English set- 
tlements. 

The plan was concerted and matured with all the secrecy 
and dissimulation which characterise all the savages. While 
intent on their plot, they visited the settlements, lodged in the 
houses, bought arms of the English, and even borrowed their 
boats to enable them to accomplish their barbarous purpose. 
On the evening before the fatal day, they brought them present* 
of game, and the next morning came freely among them, be- 
having as usual. Suddenly, precisely at midnight, the blow 
fell, at the same instant, upon the.unsuspecting settlers; and 
three hundred and forty-seven men, women, and children were 
Victims to savage treachery and cruelty. 

The massacre would have been more extensive had not m 
domesticated Indian, residing in one of the villages, revealed 
the plot to his master, whom he had been solicited to murder. 
Information was instantly given to some of the nearest settle- 
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ments, and just in time to save them from the calamity which 
fell upon the others. 

The horrid Bpectacle before them roused the English from 
repose to vengeance. A vindictive and exterminating war 
succeeded. The whites -were victorious, destroying many of 
their enemies, and obliging the remainder to retire into the 
wilderness. But their own number melted away before the 
miseries of war ; their settlements were reduced from eighty 
to eight, and famine again visited them with its afflicting 
scourge. In 1624, out of nine thousand persons, who had 
been sent from England, but eighteen hundred existed in the 
colony. 

These continual misfortunes furnished to King James a pre- 
text for interfering in the concerns of the company. It con- 
tained many men of rank and talents, some belonging to the 
court and some to the country party ; and they were accus- 
tomed, in their meetings, to discuss the measures of the crown 
with all the freedom of a popular body. Several attempts 
which ha had made to controul the decisions of the company 
had been defeated. He now gave them notice that unless 
they should surrender their charter, a suit would be instituted 
to dissolve the corporation . They refused to surrender it ; a 
suit was instituted ; and the court of King's Bench, in 1624, 
dissolved the corporation, and all its powers were revested in 
the crown. 

The king thereupon issued a special commission appointing 
a governor and twelve councillors, to whom the entire direc- 
tion of the colony was committed. He began to prepare a 
code for the colony, but died before hp had completed it. His 
successor, Charles I., appointed Sir George Yeardly governor, 
to whom, and to his council, he committed the whole legis- 
lative and executive power, and instructed them to conform 
exactly to such orders as should be received from him. They 
were empowered to seize the property of the late company, and 
apply it to the public use; and to transport accused colonists 
to England, to be punished there for crimes committed in 
Virginia. The king: also exacted a monopoly of the trade in 
tobacco,— almost the only article of export from the colony, — 
and appointed agents to whose management it was entirely 
intrusted. 

Under such arbitrary regulations the people lived and suf- 
fered until the year 1636. Sir John Harvey then held the 
office of governor. He was haughty, rapacious, unfeeling, and 
fitted, by hi* disposition, to exercise power in the Bpirit of hi* 
instructions. The council u thrust him out of office," and ap- 
pointed Captain John West to officiate until the king's plea- 
sure should be known. And they sent <o Engl 
ties to represent to the king the gru 
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the governor's misconduct. Harvey consented to go, ale 

and there meet his accusers. 

The king, indignant that his officer should be thus treated 
by his colonial subjects, received the deputies sternly, ai 
sent back the governor invested with all his former pow«! 
He was, however, superseded, in 1639, by the appointment 
Sir Francis Wyatt; and in 1641, Sir "William Berkeley was 
appointed governor. He was respectable for his rank anc 
abilities, and distinguished by his integrity and the mildnes 
of his temper. At this time, dissension existed between tl 
king and the parliament ; and soon after the civil war bega 
which, continuing several years, ended in the execution of the 
king, and the establishment of the commonwealth, with Crom- 
well for Protector of its liberties. During this war, manj 
Cavaliers, as the adherents of the king were called, sough! 
refuge from danger in Virginia, or repaired thither after beint 
ruined by misfortunes and casualties inseparable from civil 
commotions. Nearly the whole of the population entertains " 
the same religious opinions as themselves, and they found in 
Berkeley a man of courtly manners and congenial politics 
sentiments ; and so popular was he with all the people, anc 
bo judicious and correct waB his administration of public 
affairs, that the colonists, through all the troubles in En$ 
land, adhered to the royal cause, and continued faithful eve 
after the king was dethroned, and his son driven into exile. 

Virginia was not free from the intolerant spirit of the age. 
In 1643, it was specially ordered that no minister should preach, 
orteach, publicly or privately, except in conformity to tl 
constitutions of the Church of England, and non-conformist 
were banished from the colony. Certain ministers of Bostoi 
having come by invitation to Virginia, to preach to Purit 
congregations there, were silenced by those in authority, anc 
compelled to leave the country. 

In 1643, Charles the First wna beheaded, and the house 
lords suppressed. The house of commons, now exercising | 
supreme power of England, was not disposed to permit it 
authority to be questioned in Virginia. In 1652, a fleet, 
under Sir George Ayacue, was sent to reduce it to obedience. 
Berkeley collected a force to resist this fleet ; but foreseeing 
that resistance would be unavailing, he agreed to capitulat 
and obtained the most favourable terms for himself and 
colony. Retiring from all public affairs, he lived belovc 
and respected by the people. Richard Bennett, who, under 
the administration of Berkeley, had been compelled to lea\ 
Virginia, and Who had now returned in the fleet, was choa 
governor by the assembly. 

So long as the house of commons and the Protector 
tained the control over England, Virginia appears to h*^ 
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been ruled by governors professing the "same political prin- 
ciples; yet no public demons tation was made of attachment 
to Cromwell. Churchmen and Cavaliers, unwilling to remain 
when? their adversaries in religion ub well as politics reigned 
triumphant, continued to ilock to the colony. Virginia was, 
therefore, less favoured by the paramount government than 
New England, whose inhabitants, like the predominant party 
in Great Britain, were republicans in polities and Puritans in 
religion. At length the sudden death of Governor Matthews 
in March, 1660, afforded the adherents of the. royal cause a 
favourable opportunity, wlych they gladly seized, to invite 
Berkeley to resume the authority of governor. He was 
elected by the assembly, accepted the office, and Charles II., 
who was restored and proclaimed king a few months after- 
wards, immediately sent him a royal commission. He was 
instructed to summon an assembly, and to give assurance of 
the king's intention to grant pardon to all who were not at- 
tainted by parliament, provided all acts passed during the re- 
bellion, derogating from the obedience due to the king, should 
be repealed. » 

The assembly, when diet, proceeded to revise the laws, 
assigning, as a motive, their wish "to expunge all unneces- 
sary acts, and chieHy such as might keep in memory their 
forced deviation from his majesty's obedience." The Church 
of England was established by law, and no one was per- 
mitted to preash unless ordained by some bishop in England. 
The day of the execution of Charles I. was ordered to be kept 
as a fast, and the anniversaries of the birth and of the restora- 
tion of Charles II. to be celebrated as boly-dayB. Other laws, 
regulating the interior affairs of the colony, were passed; 
among which was one to encourage the manufacture of silk. 
Every person was enjoined to plant a number of mulberry 
trees proportioned to his quantity of land; and a premium of 
fifty pounds of tobacco was promised for every pound of silk 
manufactured. 

An act was also passed ordaining that all Quakers should 
be banished from the colony ; and that those who should ob- 
stiuately persist in returning, should be prosecuted as felons. 
Tn 1663, John Porter, one of the burgesses, was represented 
to the assembly as being " loving to the Quakers." He con- 
fessed he was well affected towards them ; upon which the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy were tendered to ; 
which he refused to take, and was expelled. 

Charles II., with characteristic ingratitude, neglected the 
interests of the colony which had been faithful to him beyond 
all others. He imposed restrictions upon i»* ami 

granted to his favourites large tract* of land v 
to the colony. Exorbitant taxe* were levied, and *•»• availe 
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appropriated to pay extravagant salaries, or foolishly 
dered. The people became discontented and clamorous ; 
rumours of Indian hostilities, from which the government 
took no active measures to defend them, induced them to 
take up arms, which they felt as well disposed to use to re- 
lieve themselves from oppression as to resist or attack the 
savages. 

In this state of excitement and alarm, the people looked 
around for a leader ; and their attention waB soon fixed upon 
Nathaniel Bacon. He was young, had been educated in Lon- 
don as a lawyer, had recently emigrated to Virginia, and es- 
tablished himself on a plantation near Richmond. He sooa 
became distinguished for his eloquence, activity, and talents ; 
and though "popularly inclined," and for that reason dil 
trusted by the governor, wsb, after a short residence in 
colony, appointed a member of the council. He partook 
the general excitement, mingled with the people, and ws 
chosen their leader. He immediately communicated to tli 
governor all the circumstances attending his election, and re- 
quested that a commission might be issued confirming it. In 
expectation of receiving this commission, he collected about 
six hundred men, and marched at their head against the In- 
dians. Bat the governor, instead of granting the commission, 
issued a proclamation commanding the insurgents to disperse, 
On pain of being punished as traitors ; and he moreover sum- 
moned to his standard such men as were yet faithful, and pur- 
sued them. He had not proceeded far when intelligence over- 
took him of a formidable insurrection in the neighbourhood of 
Jamestown. He returned to the capital, and there found that 
the inhabitants of the central and lower countries had risen in 
arms, and, under the command of Ingram and Walklate, were 
exercising the powers of government. 

The haughty spirit of the governor was compelled to etc 
to concession. He granted some of the demands of the 
surgents, dissolved the old assembly, which had become 
popular, and issued writs for a new election. In this election, 
the malcontents were successful, — a strong proof that the 
people were suffering under oppression, — and Bacon himself 
was chosen a member from Henrico. In the mean time, he 
had surprised some of the suspected Indians, and made them 
prisoners; and hearing, on bis return, of the insurrection at 
Jamestown, he left his army, and set out, with a few fol- 
lowers, for that place, hoping to procure the recall of the pro- 
clamation. On his way, he was taken prisoner, and sent as 
such to Jamestown. 

The new assembly was then in session, and Bacon was 
surrounded by his friends. The proclamation was recalled, 
and Bacon admitted to his seat in the council ; but the go- 
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veraor refused to grant him the commission of general. Fear- 
ing treachery, he secretly withdrew, collected and harangued 
the people, and in a few days reappeared in the city at the 
head of five hundred men. The governor advancing towards 
the troops, and baring his oreant, cried, " A fair mark I shoot !" 
"I will not," said Bacon, "hurt a hair of your head, uor of 
any man's ; we are come for the commission, to aave our lives 
from the Indians. " The governor at length yielded, sigued 
the commission, and Bacon and his follower* again prepared 
to march against the savage*. 

A transient calm succeeded ; hut when the troops were on 
the point of marching, the wounded pride of the governor im- 
pelled him to issue another proclamation, denouncing Bacon as 
a traitor. Bacon then requested the people to meet in con- 
vention at Williamsburg, to devise means to rescue the colony 
from the tyranny of Berkeley. The convention met, many 
distinguished men attending it, and an oath was taken 
by all present to assist General Bacon, not only in bia 
war with the Indiana, but against all his enemies. He and 
hi 8 troops then marched into the country of the savages, 
met them near the falls of James River, attacked and defeated 
them, 

In the mean time, the governor, who had retired to Acco- 
mac, gained, by stratagem, possession of several armed ves- 
sels which lay in the river, and collected a force of six hun- 
dred men, with which he resolved to recover his former autho- 
rity. He entered the capital 'without difficulty ; hut Bacon, 
returning from his Indian expedition, compelled him to aban- 
don it. He then set it on fire, and it was wholly consumed. 
Berkeley returned to Accomac. Bacon dismissed his followers, 
exacting from them a promise to return to his standard on the 
first notice of any new attempt of the governor to diaturb tin- 
public tranquillity. Shortly afterwards he waa taken tick 
and died; and, no person being found among the insurgents 
qualified to supply his place as the general of an anny or a* a 
popular leader, they laid down their arms and dispersed. 

Governor Berkeley again assumed the supreme aathou'v, 
and finding the rebels in hi* power, pursued them with un- 
sparing rigour. His nature seems to have been changed ; no* 
thing gave him so much delight as the sufferings of his defence- 
less victims. Many were tried by court* martial and exe- 
cuted. The assembly at length interfered, praying bun to 
stop the work of death, and enacted laws which gradually 
restored tranquillity. Soon after, Sir William returned to 
England, expecting to receive the applause of bis sovereign, 
with whom he had been a favourite : but he received censor* 
for bis cruelty, which inflicted so deep a wound as to eswasj 
sua death a few months after be boded. Hj*> ssUVnty *•- 
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volved npon Colonel Jeffreys, the lieutenant-governor, 
whom peace was concluded with the Indians ; and thus waa 
removed one of the causes which prevented the prosperity of 
the colony, 

Just after the execution of Charles I., a grant was made 
a company of Cavaliers of that part of Virginia called th 
Northern Neck; in 1669, this grant waa surrendered, and 
another issued for the same territory to Lord Culpepper, wk< 
had purchased the shares of the company ; and in 1 673, Charles 
II., with thoughtless prodigality, made to the same lord, and 
to the earl of Arlington, the lavish grant of "all the dominion 
of land and water called Virginia," for the full term of 
thirty-one years. These grants were among the causes of the 
discontent which preceded Bacon's rebellion. Lord Culpepper, 
represented as one of the most cunning and covetous men 
England, was afterwards appointed governor for life, and ai 
rived in the colony early in the year 1680. He persuaded the 
assembly, at ils first session, to pass an act imposing a perpe- 
tual export duty of two shillings a hogshead on tobacco, the 
proceeds to be applied to the support of government, and tc 
be accounted for, not to the assembly, but to the king. Thus 
was the colony deprived of the strongest safeguard of liberty, 
and the most efficient check to the tyranny of rulers. 

Lord Culpepper was not less careful of his own interests 
than of those or the crown. The salary of governor was be- 
fore one thousand pounds; for him, being a peer, it was 
doubled; and an additional grant of one hundred and pi\t\ 
pounds waB made lor house-rent. After spending the summer 
thus profitably in Virginia, he embarked, in August, for 
Loudon. 

The price of tobacco, the chief product of the colony, we 
continually falling ; the tuxe* were continually increasing ; ol 
course, distress was felt, and murmurs followed. To remedy 
the evil of the depreciation of tobacco, the project was die 
enssed of uniting with Maryland in forbidding the planting 
it for one year. As this could not he effected in time, bands 
of people visited different parts of the colony, and destroy* 
the young plants, when it was too late to replace thorn. It 
Cannot be doubted that severe suffering drove the people to 
this violation of law, as abBurd as it was criminal. Sever 
of these plant-cutters, as they were called, were tried, con- 
victed, and hung. 

At the command of the king, Lord Culpepper returned tc 
the colony ; he restored quiet, not by granting relief, but by 
increase of severity. Again leaving the colony, and neglecting 
for Home time to return to if, his commission waB taken fror. 
him, and Lord Howard of Effingham was appointed his suc- 
cessor. The Virginians hoped to derive benefit from tha 
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change, but were disappoined. Lord Howard, like most 
of the governors sent from England to the colonies, come, not 
to promote the prosperity of bin people, but to retrieve his 
fortune, or to gratify his avarice ; and his conduct waa in con- 
formity with his views. 

But yet Virginia continued to increase in population, and 
doubtless also iu wealth. The climate was agreeable, the 
land fertile, and various causes impelled various chiBseB of 
Le — the unfortunate, the oppressed, the dissatisfied, and 
the adventurous — to repair thither. Under James II., many, 
convicted of political offences, and many rogues and pilferers, 
were transported to the colony, and indented to the planters. 
In 1688, the population was estimated at 60,000. Nearly all 
of these were actual labourers ; and labour upon a virgin Boil 
yielded rich returns. 

The people, even at this late period, did not live in towns 
nor villages: a cluster of three houses was not often witnessed- 
They dwelt in lonely cottages scattered along the streams, or 
on pathways rather "than roads, These cottages were of wood, 
often of logs, and most of them without windows of glass. 
Visits were made in boats or ou horseback, and the traveller 
paid hia expenses, when be paid any thing, in tobacco. Many 
parishes were a day's journey in extent; and numbers lived 
bo remote from churches that they seldom visited them. No 
schools existed ; learning was therefore a distinction confined 
to the few who had been edocuted in Knit land, or who had 
parents able and willing to perform the task of teacher, No 
printing-press was allowed ; few books were accessible ; no 
newspaper came daily or weekly to enliven the monotony of 
the family, to enlighten the intellect, nor to cherish the noble 
or excite the baneful passions. A few of the planters were 
wealthy, and, surrounded by indented servants and slaves, 
lived like feudal barons. The lofty spirit of the colonists often 
impelled them to resist oppression when it became intolerable ; 
but their veneration for the monarch and the church blinded 
them to the encroachments of power, and led them to surren- 
der, without knowing it, the surest safeguards of liberty. 

From this time to the commencement of the French war of 
1 joG, an account of which will be found in a subsequent chap- 
ter, but few events occurred in the colony of sufficient import- 
ance to find a place in history. Its position, remote from the 
nettle ments of the French in Canada, and of the Spaniards in 
Florida, was favourable to itn quiet, New F.nglnnd and New 
York on the one hand. Qeorgia and the L'aroliuas on the > 
protected it from savage incursions. Its affairs were ed 

I by gwremori appointed by the king, and representatives 
phosen by the people. 
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The laudable efforts of these representatives to arrest the 
progress of slavery in the colony, ought not to be passed ovar 
iu silence. Convinced of its inhumanity, and forseeing the 
dreadful evils which it must produce, they often passed laws 
prohibiting the importation of slaves ; but those who were 
higher iu authority, yielding to the wishes of merchants en- 
gaged in the traffic, persisted, with criminal obstinacy, in 
withholding their, assent. England, not America, is responsi- 
ble for the wretchedness, which her kings and her officers were 
often importuned, but refused, to avert. 



CHAPTER III, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

It has already been stated, that to the Plymouth Company 
called because the principal members resided in and near F 
mouth in England, was granted all the country between 
southern boundary of New York and the Bay of Passama- 
quoddy. This country, at that time, was called North Vir- 
ginia. In Hi' Hi, the company despatched a ship to make dis- 
coveries within the limits of its grant Before the voyage was 
completed, she was captured by the Spaniards, who claimed 
the exclusive right of navigating the seas of the new hemis- 
phere. Another ship, afterwards Bent for the aame purpose, 
brought back such favourable accounts of the territory, thai 
the company were encouraged to make further efforts. 

The next year, two ships, commanded by Raleigh Gilber 
were sent over with forty-five men, to establish a plantati 
under the presidency of George Popham- Those most acti 
in despatching this expedition were Popham, chief justice 
England, and Gorges, governor of Plymouth- The meu lauded 
near the mouth of the Kennebec, called their settlement St. 
George, and the ships returned home. The winter was in- 
tensely cold ; the emigrants, by an accidental fire, lost a part of 
their provisions ; tbey grew weary of their solitude; and, in 
1608, returned to England, in ships which brought them pro- 
visions and succours. 

For several years, no more emigrants were sent over ; but 
vessels often came to fish on the coast, and the traffic with 
the Indians in furs was pursued with profit. In 1614, John 
Smith, the same who acted a conspicuous part in the settle- 
ment of Virginia, engaged, with four others, in a trading 
adventure on their own account, and sailed to the coast of 
Maine. While some of the men were fishing, he surveyed i 
coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod, carrying on, at t 
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same time, a traffic in furs with the Indians. What is now 
Cape Ann he called Tragabigzanda, in houour of the Turkiih 
lady to whom he had formerly beea a slave; the three small 
islands, neur this cape, he called the Three Turks' Heads, in 
honor of his victory over the three Turkish champions. He 
discovered the islands now called the Isles of Shoals and 
named them Smith's Isles. On his return to England, 
after a profitable voyage of seven months' duration, he pre- 
sented to Prince Charles a map of the country, and gave him 
such a glowing description of its beauty and excellence, that 
he, in the warmth of his admiration, declared it should bear 
the name of New ErrcLAiro. 

Smith afterwards made an attempt to transport a colony 
thither, which was unsuccessful : and New England might 
long have remained (he abode of wild beasts and savages 
only, had not motives more powerful than the love of gain, or 
of perilous adventures, impelled men, diflering from all others 
who had been the founders of colonies, to select it aathe place 
of their residence. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, James the First 
asserted and maintained a despotic power over the consciences 
of his English subjects. All who presumed to dissent from 
the creed which he had adopted were jwraecuted with ex- 
treme rigour. In that oge, the maxim was avowed by 
ecclesiastics of all sects, as well as politicians, that uniformity 
in religion "was essential to the repose of society, and that it 
was therefore the right and duty o lev ery sovereign to preserve 
it in his dominions, by the exercise of all his powers of re* 
straint and punishment. 

But free inquiry had lately received such an impulse from 
the success of Luther and the oilier reformers, that the civil 
authority was unable to arrest or control it. Various sects 
arose, dissenting from the established religion, and all distin- 
guished by their democratic tenets respecting church govern- 
ment. Persecuted at home, a small number, belonging to a 
Beet which were afterwards called Independents, determined 
to remove to Protestant Holland, which had lately, after a 
long contest, succeeded, by the aid of England, in achieving 
its independence of Catholic Spain. They composed a con- 
gregation, whose pastor was the Rev. John Robinson, and 
whose ruling elder was William Brewster, who had served as 
a diplomatist in Holland. Tli«'ir first attempt to leave their 
country was resisted and prevented by officers of the govern- 
ment. The next ppring, 1608, they assembled on an unfre- 
i|i.nted hentli in Lincolnshire, to prepare to embark in the 
night. The weaMuT w«- ''■i'i[*ftuo-», H»d whilr I pwl with 
ob their «ny in beafea to the «lnp, a troop •flmaijnen appear- 
ed, and seized the women and children, who had not yet ad- 
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ventured on the surf. But these were released l>y the magis- 
trates, the men having; got beyond their reach, and were per- 
mitted to depart with their husbands and fathers. — Such was 
the beginning of the wanderings of the Pilgrims. 

They remained at Amsterdam one year, and then removed 
to Leyden. In this sent of learning, they were regarded and 
treated with hi.shrespect. In thedisputes against Arminianiani, 
Robinson was selected as the champion of Orthodoxy. But 
their residence there soon became unpleasant. For their sup- 
port, many were compelled to learn mechanical trades. They 
reared leBt the dissolute manners of the disbanded soldiers 
and sailors should contaminate their children; and more that, 
by intermarriages with (he Hollanders, the little band should 
melt away, and the true faith be lost. They heard, in their 
retreat, of "the voyages of Gosnold, Smith, and Hudson; 
the enterprises of Raleigh, Delaware, and Gilbert ; and 
solved to seek, in the New World, a place of abode for them- 
selves alone, where none could molest nor contaminate them, 
and into which error could not enter. 

They despatched Robert Cu simian and John Carver to Enj 
land, to obtain a grant of land from the London or South Vii 
ginia Company. These agents carried with them a lett 
from Robinson and Brewster. " We are well weaned," saic 
they, "from the delicate milk of the mother country, anc 
inured to the difficulties of a strange land ; we are kuit toge- 
ther by a strict and sacred bond, by virtue of which we hole 
ourselves bound to take care of the good of each other and 
the whole. It is not with us as with other men, whom smal 
things can discourage, and small discontents cause to wier. 
themselves home again." 

A grant was promised ; but the king declined giving an es 
plicit assurance that they should enjoy their religious opinions 
unmolested. The most "they could obtain was an intimatioi 
that he would forbear to molest them. The agents returnee 
to consult the congregation. They concluded, after deliber 
tion, to proceed. A grant was obtained; and an arrange- 
ment, was made with merchants of London to furnish the 
means of transportation. Two email ships were provided ; 
but as these could not carry the whole congregation, it wt 
determined that Robinson and n part of the brethren shoulc 
remain, for the present, at Leyden, and that Brewster, tt 
'elder, should conduct the emigrants. They were to repair 
Southampton, in EM gland, and t« sail thence for America. 

Before their departure from Leyden, a solemn fust was holt 
" 1 charge you before God and his blessed angels," said Ro- 
binson, in his farewell sermon, " that you follow me no far- 
ther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy 
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•word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the re- 
formed churches, who are come to a period in religion, and 
will go at present no farther than the instruments of their re- 
formation. — Luther and Calvin were great aud binning lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel 
of God. — I beseech you remember it, 'tis an article of your 
church covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
Bliall be made known to you from the written word of God." 

Most of the brethren accompanied the emigrants to the har- 
bour, when Robinson, kneeling in prayer by the sea side, gave 
to their embarkation the sanctity of a religious rite. At 
Southampton, they went on board the Speedwell and May- 
flower, and set sail for America. But they had not gone far 
from laud when some became disheartened, -and the captain of 
the Speedwell pretended that his ship was too weak for the 
■ervice. They put back to Plymouth, and left behind them 
all the hesitating aud the timid, On the 6th of September, 
1620, the Mayflower, bearing the most resolute, consisting in 
the whole of one hundred and two persons, took her final de- 
parture for America. 

The captain was directed to steer for Hudson's River, near 
which the land which had been granted to them was situated ; 
but the Dutch, who claimed the exclusive right of trading in 
that region, had promised him a reward when in Holland, if 
he would cany them further north. After a long and boister- 
ous voyage of sixty-five days, during which one person died, 
they entered the harbour of'Cupe Cod. 

ne symptoms of faction having appeared among the ser- 
vants on the voyage, a solemn voluntary compact, after ma- 
ture deliberation, was formed, to serve as a basis of govern- 
ment. " In the name of God, amen ; we, whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign King 
.lame?, Laving undertaken, for the glory of God, and advance- 
ment of the Christian faith, und honour of our king and coun- 
try, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God, and one of another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better or- 
dering, and preservation, and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, act?, constitutions, and 
offices, from lime (o time, as shall be thought most convenient 
for the general good of the colony. Unto which we promise 
tie submission and oliedience." 

All the men, forty -one in number, uigned this first of written 
constitution*; UQ Jotto Carver was unanimously ihlHltlll 
governor for the year. 

The emigrant* were well aware that they were beyond the 
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limits of the Sooth Virginia. Company ; but it was now 
late in the season to put again to sea ; and they determined 
to land at the first place tliey could find suitable for a settle- 
ment. While exploring the coast, they suffered much from 
cold and fatigue. At length, on the 1 1th of December, old 
style, they landed at a place which they called New Plymouth. 
Hero and around all was desolate and gloomy. The ocean, 
sterile sands, and dismal forests, were the only objects that 
met their view. The severity of the cold, greater than they 
had ever experienced, admonished them to seek protection 
against it; and their first employment was the erection of 
huts in the most convenient and sheltered situations. In 
these miserable abodes they passed the winter — those at leaat 
who survived it. By the succeeding spring, one half of their 
number had perished, exhausted by continual sufferirg, un 
by the privation of every worldly comfort which they h 
been accustomed to enjoy. 

Among those who died was John Carver, the governor 
William Bradford was chosen his successor. The next spring 
other emigrants came, but unprovided with food ; and for a: 
months the whole colony was put upon half allowance. Oa 
they were saved from famishing by the benevolence of fishe 
men off the coast; sometimes they were compelled to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for provisions ; but, in a few years, their pn 
vident care in cultivating the earth Becured to them a au: 
ficieucy of food. 

The Indians who dwelt in the vicinity of the settleim 
were not numerous. Massasoit, sachem of the Wampanoaga 
whoHe territory lay between Taunton and Providence Hi vera 
came to visit them. He had had some intercourse with Eu 
liali traders, and was desirous of opening a traffic with t 
settlement; and, being at war with the Narragansetts, h 
was moreover anxious to strengthen himself by securing t 
friendship of the English. A treaty was made which wi 
long and faithfully observed. Canonicus, sachem of t! 
Narragansetts, at first proffered friendship, but afterwards 
sent a bundle of arrows wrapped in the akin of a rattlesnake, 
in token of defiance. Bradford sent back the skin stuffed 
with powder and ball, and the sachem, terrified, then solicited 
peace. 

Upon application of the emigrants, the Plymouth Com pan; 
made them a grant of laud ; but they were never incorporate 
by the king. Their voluntary compact was their only charter.. 
To aid their governor, they chose, at first five, and afterwarda 
seven, assistants. The excellent Robinson died at Leydeo 
but the remainder of his fienple, and with thera Imp s 
children, emigrated to New Plymouth, lit the year 
their whole number amounted to three hundred. 
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Id the mean time, the same causes that drove Mr. Robin- 
son and hit congregation from England had continued to 
operate. A class of dissenters, denominated Puritans from 
the austerity of their manners, and from their claims to supe- 
rior purity in worship and discipline, had become numerous ; 
and as, by their new mode of worship, they violated the laws 
of the land, they were prosecuted as criminals. Their faith 
Was confirmed and their aeal increased by their sufferings; 
and having learned that complete religious freedom was en- 
joyed at New Plymouth, in America, they naturally directed 
their thoughts to that country as a secure asylum from perse' 
cution. 

In 1628, an association of men of that sect, residing at 
Dorchester and London, was formed for the purpose of plant- 
ing a colony in New Englsnd, to which they and " the best" 
of their brethren might repair, and in seclusion and safety 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience. Among 
them were Endicott, Winthrop, Dudley, Johnson, Pynchon, 
Saltonstall, and Bellingham — names afterwards distinguished 
in early colonial annals They availed themselves, by pur- 
chase, of a grant made by the Plymouth Company to two of 
their number and others, of a tract of land now constituting 
a part of the state of Massachusetts, and sent over, under the 
direction of John Endicott, a small number of people to begin 
a plantation. These, in September, landed at a place called, 
by the Iudians, Naumkeag, and by themselves, Salem; a place 
which had before been selected by Roger Conant, an, enthusi- 
ast of courage and energy. 

The next year, they obtained a charter from the crown, 
by which the usual powers of a corporation were conferred 
upon the grantees, by the name of the " Governor and Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay, in New England." It ordained, 
that the officers of the company should be a governor, a de- 
puty-governor, and eighteen assistants, to be named, in the 
first instance, by the crown, and afterwards elected by the 
corporation. Four stated meetings of all the members were 
to be held annually, under the denomination of the General 
Court, at which they were authorized to admit freemen or 
members, and to make such ordinances or laws, not repug- 
nant to the laws of England, as they might deem expedient. 
The colonists, and their descendants, were declared to be en- 
titled to all the rights of natural born English subjects. 

At a General Court, held at London, in 1 629, the officers 
pro scribed by the charter were elected, and several ordinances 
were adopted for the government of the company. Iu their 
Rbdicot, they say, "If any of the salvages pre- 
tence to all or amy port of the lands granti"! 
May yon endeavour to purchase their ty tie, 
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that we may avoid the least scruple of intrusion." " Particu- 
larly publish that no wrong or injury he offered to the nativea." 
Two huudred people were sent over, increasing the number 
to three hundred, of whom, one hundred, dissatisfied with 
the situation qf Salem, removed to Cbarlestown. Religion 
was the first object of their care in the country which they 
had adopted. A religious covenant was agreed upon, and a 
confession of faith drawn up, to which their assent was 
given. Pastors were chosen, and were, from necessity, in- 
stalled into their sacred offices by the imposition of the hands 
of the brethren. 

Among the emigrants were two, John Brown and Samuel 
Brown, who insisted upon the use of the liturgy of the Epis- 
copal church. Both were members of the colonial council, 
and were favourites of the corporation in England. But it 
was to escape from bishops, and the forms and ceremonies 
that church, that they had abandoned their native land. Should 
not the forests of Massachusetts be safe from the intrusion ol 
the persecuting and dreaded hierarchy ? The charter confer- 
red on the company the right of exptlling from the land tin 
had purchased any person whose presence might be deem 
prejudicial to its welfare. Eadieott sent back the Brow 
to England in the returning Bhips. 

The ensuing winter was a period of uncommon suffering 
and eickues3. The cold was intense ; the houses were un- 
finished ; the provisions were insufficient and unwholesorni 
Before spring, nearly half their number perished, <( lamenti 
that they could not live to see the rising glories of the fail 
ful." 

These calamities had some effect in deterring others fro 
joining them ; but the consideration that the general couri 
were held, the officers elected, and the laws enacted, in Lon 
don, had still greater iutluence. It did not comport with t 
views and feelings of those who disdained to submit to authi 
rity in matters of faith, to consent to remove to the New 
World, and there be governed by Iuwb which they could ha 
no part in enacting. Representations to this effect wi 
made to the company, who resolved that the government 
patent should he removed to Massachusetts. 

This wise resolution gave such encouragement to emig; 
tion, that, in 1630, move than fifteen hundred persons 
over, and aud founded Boston and several adjacent towns. 
those persons, all were respectable, and many were from il- 
lustrious and noble families. Having been accustomed to a 
life of enseand enjoyment, their sufferings, the first year, were 
great, and proved fatal to many; among other-, I" 'liy .1 
Arabella, who, to use the words of an early I 
country, " came from a paradise of plenty and pit 
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the family of a noble earl, into a wilderness of wants, and, 
although celebrated for her many virtues, yet was not able 
to encounter the adversity she was surrounded with; and, 
in about a month after her arrival, she ended her days at 
Salem, where she first landed." Mr. Johnson, her husband, 
overcome with grief, survived her but a short time. 

Before December, two hundred perished. On the 24th of 
that month, the cold became intense. Such a Christmas eve 
they had never before known. Yet the inclemency of the 
weather continued to increase. They were almost destitute 
of provisions, and many were obliged to subsist on clam?, 
muscles, and other shell-fish, with nuts and acorns instead of 
bread. Many more died ; but, in this extremity, the ardour 
of conviction which compelled them to emigrate, remained in 
full force, and they met, with a firm, unshaken spirit, the ca- 
lamities which assailed them, 

One great object of the Puritans, in retiring to the unoccu- 
pied regions of New England, was the establishment of a re- 
ligious commonwealth, as nearly upon the model of that of 
the Jews as the difference of circumstances would admit. To 
accomplish this object, they deemed it necessary, and at a 
general court, held in 1 631 , they ordained, that none but those 
who had made a profession of religion, and had become mem- 
bers of some church, should be admitted members of the cor- 
pora I ion, or enjoy the privilege of voting. 

This law has been too severely censured by those who have 
lived in more liberal and enlightened times. It contradicted 
none of the professions of the Puritans. It was in strict ac- 
cordance with tin- avowed motives of their emigration. It 
exhibited less intolerance than was then displayed by every 
other nation. It violated the rights of no one, for no one 
could claim a right to come into the territory which they had 
purchased. And it was doubtless essential— such was then 
the temper of men's minds — to the repose of their little society. 

The colonists had frequently been alarmed, but never yet 
attacked* by the Indians. Theee were not, in fact, in a con- 
dition to do much injury. A few years before the arrival of 
the English, a contagious distemper swept away a great 
number, almost exterminating several tribes. In I(i33, the 
small-pox destroyed many who had survived the pestilence; 
and the territory contiguous to the Bret settlements of the 
l-hi-jli'-li seemed to have been providentially made vacant for 
their reception. As an attack from this quarter was, how- 
ever, and as the French, who had a trading es- 
-. imcnt ;it Acadia, had discovered some symptoms of DM- 

t'l { *" ; ' ■ - ,; lit advisable to erect fortifications at Bos- 

•id to open * correspondence with their 
th. 
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So far from tlu* capital had the settlements extended, that 
it was found extremely inconvenient for all the freemen to aa- 
« ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • and trnusiet the necessary public business. In 1634, 

i mode of legislation wot) altered by the general consent of 

i town*. They ili-legated to twenty-four representatives the 

authority granted, by the charter, to the whole body of free- 
men. Th m important, alteration was adopted the more readily, 
as the emigrant* hnd.beeu familiar, in their native country, 
with th* representative system. The appellation of General 
( "iiiiiI, which had been applied to all the freemen whenasBem- 
lili'il, WSJ now triiiisferred to their representatives. 

In Ki.'ll, n young clergyman, Roger Williams, arrived et 
Huston from Eugluiid, a fugitive from persecution. He -was 
gifted mm h preacher, singular in many of his notions, and fond 
i if iinuufpfttmg his singularities, He, as well as those among 
whom ho came, entertained tlie opinion that every man had a 
right to worship (Jod according to the dictates of his own 
i •■•nil ieuce ; and he bad the merit of going even a step farther, 
believing (hat the civil authority had no right to enact 
law whatever in regard to religion. The people of Salem 
sired him for their teacher, but were dissuaded bv the m 
fasten of Boston from electing him ; and he withdrew to 
Plymouth I' pun dm death of the Rev. Mr. Shelton, of 
lein.hr ii( u riu.l to that town, und waa then chosen its pas- 
tor. His singularities then became important in the eyes of 
the magistrates of the colony. He had refused, aud taught 
others to refuse, to take the freeman's oath ; he caused 
church of Salem to send letters of admonition to the church 
Boston, and several others, accusing the magistrates, 
were members, of divers offences, and admitting no church 
be pure but that of Salem ; he persuaded Mr. Endicott to 
the cross out of the king's colours, as being a relic of a: 
christian superstition ; and many of the. militia refused to ti 
under colours so mutilated. Much uneasiness and excitem 
were occasioned by his conduct ; and, endeavours made to 
claim him failing of success, he was banished. He repaired 
first to Seekonk. and afterwards to Providence, and bee 
the founder of Rhode Island. 

In 1635. Massachusetts received from England a large rr 
ber of inhabitants; and among them came two who after" 
acted conspicuous parts in the affairs of their native conn 
One was Peters, who was subsequently a chaplain of oli 
Cromwell; the other was Mr. Vane, afterwards Sir Henry 
Vane. The latter was hut twenty-five years of age ; but, 
his Bhow of great humility, his grave and solemn de|« 
ment, and his ardent, professions of attach: 'ibertjr. 

stole the hearts of the Puri tans, and, the year, after his »" 
was made governor of the colony. 
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Hid popularity, however, wai transient. Daring his ad- 
ministration, the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman who 
was distinguished for her eloquence, and had imbibed the en- 
thusiasm of the age, instituted weekly meetings for persons of 
her own sex, in which she commented on the sermons of the 
preceding Sunday, and advanced certain mystical and extra- 
vagant doctrines. These spread rapidly among the people, 
and many become convert*. 

Governor Vane, with Mr. Cotton and Mr. Wheelnghtj two 
distinguished clergymen, embraced them with ardour; but 
Lieutenant-Governor Winthrop,and a majority of the churches, 
deemed them heretical and seditious. Great excitement was 
produced among the people ; many conferences were held ; 
public fasts were appointed ; a general synod was summoned ; 
and, after much intemperate discussion, her opinions were de- 
termined to be erroneous, and she and some of her adherents 
were banished from the colooy. 

Not being again choBen governor, Vane returned in disgust 
to England, engaged in the civil wars, which soon after af- 
flicted that country, sustained high offices in the republican 
party, and, after the restoration of Charles II, was accused of 
high treason, convicted, and executed. Peters pursued a simi- 
lar career, and met with the same fate. 

Among those who belonged to the party of Vane and Mr. 
Hutchinson, were the Rev. John Wheelwright, who was her 
brother, John Clark, aud William C'oddingtun. Wheelwright 
removed beyond the limits of the colony, aud founded Exeter, 
in New Hampshire. Clark and Coddington, intending to 
settle in Long Island or Delaware Bay, proceeded south ; but 
meeting with Roger Williams, he persuaded them to remain 
with him, and they purchased Aquetneck, now called Rhode 
Island, of the chief of the Narragansetts. At the same time, 
Williams obtained from the Indiana a deed of the land where 
Providence is situated. 

By the settlement of Massachusetts, the attention of emigrants 
was diverted from the colony of Plymouth, where the soil was 
less fertile. It nevertheless continued to increase, though 
slowly, in population. In 1636, a body of laws was adopted 
by the colony, styled " The General Fundamentals." By the 
first article, they enact " that no act, imposition, law or ordi- 
nance, be made or imposed upon us at present, or to come, but 
such as has been or shall be enacted by the consent of the 
body of freemen or associates, or their representatives legally 

•enabled; which is according to the free liberties of the free- 

peoplp of England." The opinion then entertained of the 

Hween the colony and the mother country is here 

riy indicated. There could hardly be a more distinct 

entire independence. In 1624, the assembly of 
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Virginia had voted that the governor should lay no taxes 
upon that colony without the consent of the general 
Ht-mlily. 

The government.of Plymouth, which had before carried 
a profitable trade with the Indians on Connecticut River, 

[jrincipaily in beaver and otter skins, determined, at their so- 
icitation, to establish a trading house among them. The house 
was framed at Plymouth in 1633, and sent round by water. 
The Dutch, who had n settlement at New York, and claimed, 
the country on that river, heard of this project of the English, 
and , determining to anticipate them, hastily despatched a party, 
who built a slight fort at Hartford. When the Plymouth 
vessel, carrying the frame of the house, came near this fort, 
" the Dutch Btood by their ordnance, threatened hard, but did 
not dhoot." The vessel passed up, and the house was erected 
at Windsor. This was the first dwelling-house erected within 
the boundaries of Connecticut. In 1635, about sixty persoi 
from Dorchester, Warertown, and Newtown, intending 
settle on Connecticut Biver, travelled thither through the 
woods, being fourteen days on their journey. Those from 
Dorchester settled at Windsor, those fiom Watertown at 
Weathersfield, and those from Newtown at Hartford. The 
next year, Hooker and Stone, ministers ol Newtown, -wit 
their whole chnrch and congregation, removed to Hartfc 
And William Pynchon and others, going from Roxbury sett 
at Springfield. Plymouth complained of this interference 
tin- people of Massachusetts, and the emigrants from 
Chester paid them a compensation for their claims. In l6i 
Eaton, Davenport, Hopkins, and others from London, arrive 
at Hoston, in search ol a place fora settlement. They selecte 
Qoinnipiac, now New Haven, removed thither the next yei 
and they, and those who afterwards joined them, formed, : 
several years, a generate colony. 

The rapid progress of the English settlements excited 
jealousy of the natives. They had ■welcomed, without fear, 
the emigrants who lirst lauded, not anticipating their fut 
encroachments, and desirous of exchanging what to them wi 
almost worthless for articles like those which they had ol 
tainedfrom travellers who hud visited the coast, and wliic 
they valued highly. The experience of a few years con v it 
them that they must either exterminate these invaders of ( 
country, or be themselves exterminated. 

Within the boundaries of Rhode Island and Connection 
lived two warlike tribes, the Perjuodsand Narragansetts. 1 
former were hostile, the latter friendly, to the whites. 
tween the two tribes an inveterate enmity existed]; hut 
more sagacious and politic Pequods proposed that all 
mosities should be forgotten, and their united strength 
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rect°d against their invaders, before they had become too 
strong to be resisted. At first the INarragansetts wavered ; 
but their hatred of the Pequods overpowered the suggestions 
Of policy. They disclosed the proposal to the English, and 
invited them to join in a war against their common enemy. 

The colonies were roused to a sense of their danger." In 
1637, Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, agreed to 
unite their forces, and attempt the entire destruction of the 
Pequods. Captain Mason, with eighty men, principally from 
Connecticut, and three hundred friendly Indians, was imme- 
diately sent into the country of the enemy. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 26th of May, he attacked one of the principal vil- 
lages, which had been surrounded with palisades. The re- 
sistance was brave and obstinate, and the issue of the battle 
for some time doubtful ; but the whites, forcing their way into 
the enclosure, set lire to the wigwanHj and then, retreating a 
short distance, surrounded the town. Many of the Indians 
hod in the flames; others were shot in their attempts to 
flee. Of five or six uuudred within the enclosure, but. few es- 
caped. The English troops, of whom two were killed and 
sixteen wounded, returned in triumph to Hartford. 

In June, another body of troops, principally from Massa- 
chusetts, marched into the enemy's country, Burrotnded a 
swamp, into which a party of them had retired, and took 
eighty captive. Some escaping, they were pursued to another 
swamp, situated near New Haven, where the whole strength 
of the tribe was collected. This was, in like manner, Bur- 
rounded; a sharp contest ensued; but the whites were again 
victorious. Two hundred Pequods were killed or made pri- 
soners. The remainder fled to the country of the Mohawks. 
The brilliant success of the English, in this first and short war 
with the natives, gave the neighbouring tribes such an exalted 
idea of their prowess, that, for nearly forty years, they were 
neither attacked nor molested. 

Ten years had now elasped since the first settlement was 
made at Salem. It has been computed that, within that time, 
twenty-one thousand persons arrived in Massachusetts. The 
dissenters in England having obtained the ascendency in the 
government, all motives for emigration ceased ; and it is sup- 
d that, for many years afterwards, more persons returned 
to England, than came from England to the colonies. 

Such, however, were the character and virtues of the emi- 
grants, such the power over difficulties which their resolute 
minds, and bodies hardened by labour, had imparted to them, 
that they continued to incr b astonishing rapidity, in 

wealth and numbers; and a vote of the house of commons, 
stating that "the pla:' ■'' 'ii:< in New England had had good 
and prosperous roccei wit any public charge to the 
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*t*t*," >■ q«oted, by an historian of those times, as an honou 
able testimony of the high merit of the colonists. 

Circumstance* ami events had already impressed a characf 
ti f •< ' 1 1 them, which, though softened in ita worst features by 
toe progress of refinement, still distinguishes their descendants, 
Persecution mndo them bigots ; piety made them moral ; 
poverty made them frugal; incessant toil made them hardy 
and robust; dreary solitudes made them gloomy and super- 
stitious; their numerous clergy and well-educated leaders 
made them venerate literature and the sciences. 

The danger* apprehended from the Dutch at New York, 
from the French in Nova Scotia and Acadia, and from the In- 
dians, led to discussions on the expediency of forming a league 
between the several colonies of New England. It was first 
proposed in 1637 ; in 1638, articles were drawn up, but they 
Were not satisfactory to all; in 1643, a confederacy waa 
formed between Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven. It was agreed that each colony should appoint 
two commissioners, who should aisembte annually, by rota- 
lion, in the respective colonies; that the agreement of six 
should bind the whole ; that they should have power to make 
ordinances relative to intercourse between the English and the 
Indians, to fugitives from one colony to another, and to otfc 
matters of like nature. In case of war, the respective coloi 
were bound, upon the application of three magistrates of 
invaded colony, to furnish aid, Massachusetts a hundred mt 
and the other three colonies forty-five each. The expenses j 
a war were to be apportioned according to the number 
male inhabitants between sixteen and sixty yeaTS. 

In consequence of this league, the colonies were more 
spected and feared by their civilized and savage neighbo* 
Several Indian sachems came in, and submitted to the Eng- 
lish, Massachusetts had had a long and troublesome dispute 
with D'Aulney, the French governor of Acadia, which, in 1 644, 
was adjusted by a treaty concluded between him and Go- 
vernor Endicott, and afterwards ratified by the commis- 
sioners. 

When representatives were first chosen, they sat and voted 
in the same chamber with the assistants. In 1635, when Mr. 
Hooker applied for permission to form a settlement on Con- 
necticut River, a majority of the assistants voted against 
granting permission ; but a majority of the whole assembly 
was in fa\*our of it. The representatives contended that a 
majority of the assistants was not necessary, and that the votm 
had passed in the affirmative. The assistants claimed to be s 
distinct branch of the legislature, and contended that it 
passed in the negative. 

No provision having been made for a esse o< 
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adjournment for a week took place ; a public feat wm ap- 
pointed, and the divine direction implored in all the congrega- 
tions. When the assembly again met, a sermon was preached 
by Mr. Cotton, which induced the representatives to yield to 
the claim of the assistants. In 1644, the dispute was renewed, 
and the assistants. were again victorious. The representative* 
then proposed that the two classes should sit apart, and form 
distinct bodies; and in this proposition the assistants con- 
curred. 

The contest between the king and parliament at length re* 
salted in open war ; and the New England colonies, actuated 
by the same feeling aa the Puritans in England, embraced witit 
ardour the cause of the latter. The parliament rewarded tin* 
attachment by exempting them from all taxes ; and when the 
supreme authority devolved upon Cromwell, aa protector of 
the liberties of England, they found in him a friend no less sin- 
cere and zealous. After the conquest of Ireland, he invited 
them to retain and settle in that country ; and, subsequently, 
having conquered Jamaica, be endeavoured to persuade then 
to remove to that fertile island, and more genial climate. But 
his arguments and solicitations were unavailing. They en- 
joyed, in their present abode, complete religious freedom, and 
that privilege they were unwilling to hazard in pursuit of ad- 
vantages less essential to their happiness. 

Several settlements had been made beyond the present 
limits of Massachusetts, and within those of New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts contended that her charter gave her all the 
territory extending " from the northernmost part of the River 
Merrimac, and three miles more north, from the sea, and then-. 
npon a strait line east and west to each -sea ;" and that, of 
course, these settlements were within her limits. In 1641, 
they submitted to her claim, and placed themselves under her 
jurisdiction. They were situated at Portsmouth/ Dover, 
Exeter, and Hampton. In 1646, a negro, who had been 
" fraudulently and injuriously taken and brought from Guinea," 
and sold to Mr. Williams of Fiscataqua, was demanded by 
the general court, that he might be sent back to his native 
country. 

About this time, several persons of considerable influence in 
the colony presented a petition to the general court, complain- 
ing of the law which denied civil privileges to all who were 
not church members, and, and of the regulations of the churches, 
by which all who were not members of some church were de- 
barred from the Christian privileges of the Lord's supper for 
themselves, and of baptism for their children, and praying 
that members of the churches of England and Scotland 
might be admitted to the privileges of the churches of New 
England. The petition contained expressions disrespectful to 
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the government; and the general court, instead of grantii_ 
their request, summoned them to appear and answer for con- 
tempt. They appeared, ant], refusing: to makeup Apology, 
were fined. They appealed from the sentence of the general 
court to the commissioners of plantations ; but their appeal 
was not allowed. Apprehensive that efforts, would be made 
in England, by the petitioners, to injure the colon)', the general 
court, through their agent, Mr. Winelow, addressed & discreet 
but frank remonstrance to parliament, in which they say, 
"We have not admitted appeals to your authority, being 
assured they cannot stand, with the liberty and power granted 
us by our charter." In the same spirit, Mr. "Winalow declared 
that "if the parliament should impose laws upon us, having no 
burgesses in the house of commons, nor capable of a summons 
by reason of the vast distance, we should lose the liberties and 
Ireedom of English indeed." The committee of parliamen 
replied, "We encourage no appeals from your justice. 
leave you with all the freedom and latitude that may, in 
respect, be duly claimed by you." 

Among those whose attention was, at an early period, 
traded to the coast of North America, was Sir Ferdinai 
Gorges. He had been an officer in the navy of Queen Eliz 
both, was intimately connected with Raleigh, and was act 
ated by the same adventurous spirit. In conjunction 
others, he despatched several ships to the coast. He was go- 
vernor of Plymouth, and displayed so much seal in establishing 
the Plymouth Company, that he was chosen its president, 
afterwards took an active part in nil its transactions. 
1636, this company, then on the point of surrendering its cl 
ter, granted to Gorges all the land from Piscataqua to Sa^ 
dahoc, and in 1639 this grant was confirmed by Charles 
In compliment to the queen, Gorges called the territory 
Province of Maine, that being the name of her estate in Fra 
At this time, several settlements had been made on the com 
at Saco the number of inhabitants was supposed to be abc 
one hundred and fifty ; but all were without law and withe 
government; until 163&,when the patentee sent over his 
phew, William Gorges, to officiate as his deputy. In that ye 
a court was held at Snco, the first ever held in Maine. In, lc 
than two years, William Gorges returned to England, lcavit 
the country destitute of a government. 

In 1 610, a general court was held at Saco, under the 
of the lord proprietor. The next year, he incorporated At 
moiiticus — which he called Georgiana, and which is now call 
York — as a city, providing for a mayor, aldermen, and mui 
cipal courts, although the number of inhabitants was less 
three hundred. He soon after died. The people wrote n* 
edly to his heirs, but, receiving uo answer, they forme' 
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nelves into a body politic for the purposes of self-government. 
In this state of affairs, Massachusetts advanced her claim to 
the country, upon the same ground that she had claimed New 
Hampshire, sent commissioners to settle the government, and, 
in 1652, the several settlements readily submitted to her an- 
thourity. 

A sect of religionists, generally called Quakers, appeared in 
England in the year 1 652. At this time of intense mental ac- 
tivity and intellectual anarchy, tieorge Fox, the son of a weaver, 
distinguished even in boyhood for his frankness, inflexibility, 
and deep religious feeling, perplexed by the claim of every sect 
to be the only true interpreter of the will of God, after long 
wrestling with doubt and despair, embraced as divine truth the 
dogma, that the voice of God in the bouI announced his will 
to man, and was the only law which he was bound to obey. His 
boldness in preaching raised up enemies, and multiplied con- 
verts. He left the jail, the stocks, and the whipping-post, 
with strength renewed and resolution increased, to proclaim 
his doctrines. In the conventicle, the alehouse, and the field , 
he preached to all who would hear him, and preached with 
such honest fervour, and prayed with Buch awful sublimity, 
that immense numbers of the common people embraced his doc- 
trines. It is not surprising that, obeying the impulse of the 
Bpirit, many of Mb ignorant followers commmitted extrava- 
gances which rendered them proper subjects of the discipline of 
the magistrates. 

In 1656, several of this sect -came into Massachusetts. They 
were apprehended under the law against heretics ; theirbooks, 
which they brought with intent to circulate them among the 
people, were burnt, and themselves compelled to quit the co- 
lony. At the next session of the general court, a severe law 
was passed against Quakers in particular, and heavy penalties 
imposed upon any one who should bring them or their books 
into the colony, or should harbour them, or be present at their 
meetings. But their number increased, and their conduct be- 
came more offensive. They reviled magistrates and ministers, 
and, entering churches on the Sabbath, disturbed the solemni- 
ties of public worship. In 1<35?, an additional law was passed, 
making it a capital offence for any Quaker to return after 
banishment. Three, after having been once tried and banished, 
returned, weTe again tried, and, "for their rebellion, Bed 
and presumptuous obtruding themselves after banishment upon 
pain of death," were sentenced to die, and were executed. 
Saba&qoetly another was banished, but rvtnrnfd; wan again 
apprehended; was offered p*-rminsion iu leave the colony, and 
repeatedly urged to accept it, but, Musing to io, and deciar- 
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ing to tiie court that " their minis ters were deluded, and i 
■elves murderers," was tried, convicted, and executed. 

Many more Quakers came into tlio colony, were tried, 
banished, returned, were again tried, and variously disposed 
of; but no others were executed. The severe and cruel law 
against them was undoubtedly passed in the contident expect- 
ation that, by mgani of it, the colony would be freed of these 
intruders, and that no occasion for executing it would 
arrive; aral it was carried into execution from a fancied ne- 
cessity of enforcing n law su daringly violated. The liutuml 
feeling of mar rose up in opposition to the law, and it was 
pealed. "When the agitation tn men's mind* subsided, 
Quakers became calm with Use rest; and their leading 
BtPina to have had a favourable influence, in an educated 
n ] H in Ihf'ir murals and conduct. 

Cromwell, who bad governed England with greater abili 
and higher merit than most of her kings, died in 161 
after an interval of two years, Charles II., a prince destitut 
of honour and virtue, was recalled from exile, and placed upon 
the throne. He was reluctantly acknowledged by the colonies of 
New England. They had been the favourites of the parlia- 
ment and the Protector, and apprehended, with good reaa 
the loss of their civil and religious privileges. 

A short time after, Whalley and (iotTe, two of the judj 
H'liu had sentenced diaries 1. to be beheaded, having fled 
fore the return of his successor, arrived in New Englai 
'J'h ir first place of residence srM GftBlbWdge ; but 'bey of 
appeared publicly in Boston, particularly on Sundays and otli 
days of religious solemnities. Tiiny bad sustained high ra 
in Cromwell's army, were men of Uncommon talents, unci 
their dignified manners and grave deportment, commant 
universal respect. 

As soon as it was known that they were excepted from 
general pardon, the governor suggested to the court of assii 
ants the expediency of arresting them- A majority nppt 
it, and many members of the general court gave them ass 
ances of protection. Considering themselves, however, oi 
safe at Cambridge, they removed to New Haven, where they 
were reteived with great respect by the clergy and mat. " 
trates. 

After a. short residence there, enjoying, in private, 
society of their friends, Ihegovernor of Massachusetts reeei R§ 
a mandate to arrest them. A warrant was imraediai 
iMoecL authorizing two zealous loyalists to search lor 
seize them, wherever found in New England. They hasten* 
to the colony of New Haven, exhibited the warrant to 
governor, who resided at Guildford, and requested him to f 
nisa authority and assistants to pursue them. Desirous 
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favouring the exiles, he affected to deliberate until the next 
morning, and then utterly declined acting officially, without 
the advice of his council. 

In the mean time, they were apprised of their danger, and 
retired to a new place of concealment. The pursuer*, on 
arriving at New Haven, searched every suspected house, except 
the one were the judges were concealed. This they began 
to search, but where induced, by the address of the mistress 
of it, to desist. "When the pursuer* had departed, the judges, 
retiring into the woods, fixed their abode in a cave. Hear- 
ing there that their friends were threatened with punishment 
for having afforded them protection, they came from their 
hiding-place for the purpose of delivering themselves up; hut 
their friends, actuated by feelings equally noble and generous, 
persuaded them relinquish their attention. Soon after, they 
removed to Milford, where they remained about two years. 

Upon the arrival of other persuu*, instructed to apprehend 
them, they repaired privately to Hadly, in Massachusetts, 
where they resided fifteen or sixteen years, but few persons 
being acquainted with the place of their concealment. There 
is, in that neighbourhood, a tradition, that, many yeara after- 
wards, two graves were discovered in the minister's cellar ; 
and in these, it was supposed, they had been interred. A* 
New Haven, two graves are shown, said to be those of the 
two judges. It is not improbable that their remains were re- 
moved to this pi ace from Hadley. 

A singular incident, which occurred at the latter place, in 
1675, shows that one of these illustrious exiles had not tor- 
gotten the avocations of his youth. The people, at the time 
of public worship, were alarmed by an attack from the Indians, 
and thrown into the utmost confusion. Suddenly, a grave, 
!y person appeared, differing in his mien and dress, from 
all around him. He put himself at their head, rallied, encour- 
aged, and led them against the enemy, who were repulsed 
and completely defeated. As suddenly the deliverer of Hadley 
disappeared. The people were lost in amazement, and many 
verily believed that an angel sent from heaven had led them 
to victory. 

As soon as Holland became independent, she devoted all her 
energies to commerce; and her citizens, by their proverbial 
economy, were enabled to monopolize almost all the com- 1 
merce of the world- While the ships of England lay rot- 
ting in her harbours, those of Holland carried to England 
the wines of France and Spain, the apices of the Iodic*, and 
even the various products of the American colonies. The 
parliament, therefore, in 1651, passed the famous Navigation 
Act by which ships not owned by Englishmen, were prohibited 
•rom bringing into English ports any articles of roerchajidiat,, 
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except inch aa were the products of the country to which the 
ships belonged- From this law the kingdom derived great 
benefit, the colonies suffered little injury ; it merely excluded 
foreign ships from the direct trade between them and the 
mother country. On the restoration of the king, this law 
was continued in force ; and it was also enacted that the 
principal products of the English colonies should not be car- 
ried from them to any other country than such as belonged to 
the crown of England; and, in 1663, it was still further 
enacted, that no commodities of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe should be imported into the colonies 
except from British ports ; thus compelling the colonists to 
sell what they produced, and buy what they wanted, in the 
markets of England alone. 

These restraints upon their trade were highly injurious to 
the colonies. That they were profitable to England did not, 
ill their view, relieve them from the charge of odious injustice. 
England, as a nation, had expended nothing in settling or pro- 
tecting the colonies : by what right, then, could she claim to 
reuder their interests subservient to hers ? They resorted to 
complaints and remonstrances ; but these were disregarded ; 
and the colonics, on their Bide, disregarded, as much as they 
dared, the laws of trade. Their distance from the mother 
country favoured them ; and, notwithstandid^ these enacted 
restrictions, offspring of selfishness and pride, if not of hostility, 
they continued to prosper. 

Their treatment of the king's judges, and in truth all their 
conduct, evinced the republican spirit of the colonists. By the 
royal government of England they could not, therefore, be 
regarded with favour. They had enemies, too, among them- 
selves. After the restoration, Samuel Maverick, who had 
bean long in Massachusetts, and always in opposition to the 
authorities, repaired to England, and solicited that commis- 
sioners might be sent over to examine into their conduct, to 
hear complaints, and decide upon them. In 1064, commis- 
sioners were accordingly appointed, Maverick being one ; and 
they were also directed to tuke possession of New York, then 
occupied by the Dutch. Their first session was at Plymouth, 
where but little business was transacted; the next in Bhode 
Island, where ithey heard complaints from the Indians, and 
made divers determinations respecting titles to land which 
were hut little regarded. On arriving in Massachusetts, it ap- 
peared that, as a part of their duty they were instructed to 
require, that all who should take the oath of allegiance; that 
all who should desire it should be permitted to use the Book 
of Common Prayer; that persons of good and honest conver- 
sation should enjoy the privileges of voting and being elect- 
ed to office ; and that the act of navigation should b« p 
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tually observed. The general court complied with such of 
their requisitions as they thought proper ; but professing sincere 
loyalty to his majesty, declined acknowledging their authority, 
and protested against the exercise of it within their limits. 
In consequence of this manly assertion of their chartered rights, 
an angry correspondence took place between them, at the 
close of which the commissioners told the general court " that 
they would lose no more of their labours upon them/' but would 
represent their conduct to his majesty. 

From Boston, the commissioners proceeded to New Hamp- 
shire, where they exercised several acts of government, and 
offered to release the inhabitants from the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts. This offer was almost unanimously rejected. In 
Maine, they excited more disturbance. They encouraged the 
people to declare themselves independent, and found many 
disposed to listen to their suggestions ; but Massachusetts, by 
a prompt and vigorous exertion of power, constrained the dis- 
affected to submit to her authority. 

Connecticut appears to have been the favourite of the com- 
missioners. She treated them with respect, and complied 
with their requisitions. In return, they made such a repre- 
sentation of her merits to the king, as to draw from him a let- 
ter of thanks. "Although," says he, "your carriage doth of 
itself most justly deserve our praise and approbation, yet it 
seems to be set off with more lustre by the contrary behaviour 
of the colony of Massachusetts," 

It may give some insight into the manners and feelings of 
the people, and throw some light -upon the character of the 
commissioners, to relate an occurrence, otherwise trivial, 
which happened while they were in Boston. They sometimes 
met at the Ship Tavern, and, being there one Saturday evening, 
which was a violation of law, a constable visited them ; an 
altercation took place ; they beat him, and afterwards adjourned 
to a private house in the neighbourhood. Another constable, 
more zealous and courageous, hastened to the tavern, and, not 
finding them there, sought them at the bouse to which they 
bad repaired- He told them he "was glad to find them there ; 
or, if he had found them at the tavern, he should have car- 
ried them all before a magistrate: and he reproved them 
sharply for beating a constable and abusing authority. He 
was asked if he should have dared to meddle with the king's 
commissioners. " Yes," said he ; " and if the king himself 
had been there, I should have carried him away." " Treason !" 
cried one of them ; and the next day he sent a note to the 
governor, charging the constable with high treason ■ 
manding Mb arrest. Criminal proceedings were 
instituted against him, which, after continuing si 
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ended in a tentence, that he " should be admonished in a 
■olemn manner by the governor." 

At the end of fifty years from the arrival of the emigrant* 
at Plymouth, the New England colonies were supposed to 
contain onehundred and twenty towns, and as man}' thousand 
inhabitants. The acts of parliament not being rigidly en- 
forced, their trade had become extensive and profitable. The 
habits of industry and economy, which had been formed in 
less happy times, continued to prevail, and gave a competency 
to those who hud nothing, and wealth to those who had a 
competency. The wilderness receded before adventurous and 
hardy labourers, and its savage inhabitants found their game 
dispersed, and their favourite haunts invaded. 

This was the natural consequence of the sales ofland which 
were, at all times, readily made to the whites. Bat this con- 
sequence the Indians did not foresee ; and when they felt it in 
all its force, the strongest passions were awakened which can 
animate civilized or savage man — the love of country and of 
independence. 

A leader only was w tinting to concentrate and direct their 
exertions ; and Philip of Pokanoket, sachem of a tribe living 
within the boundaries of Plymouth and Rhode Island, assumed 
that honourable but dangerous station. His father was the 
friend, but he had ever been the enemy, of the whites; and 
this enmity, arising from causes of national concern, had been 
embittered to vindictive hatred by their conduct towards his 
elder brother. This brother, being suspected of plotting 
against them, was seined by a detachment of soldierp, and 
confined ; and the indignity so "wrought upon his proud spirit, 
aa to produce a fever that put an end to his life. 

Philip inherited the authority and prood spirit of his brother. 
He exerted all the arts of intrigue, and powers of persuasion, 
of which he was master, to induce the Indians, in all parts of 
New England, to unite their efforts for the destruction of the 
whites. He succeeded in forming a confederacy, able to send 
into action between three and four thousand warriors. 

The English wen; apprised of the plot* of the Indians, and 
made preparations to meet their hostilities. They hoped, how- 
ever, niat the threatened storm would pass by, as others had, 
»nd that peace would be preserved, But the insolence of Phi- 
lip, and the number of his adherents, increased daily ; and, in 
June, 1C7B, some of them entered the town of Swanzey, in 
Plymouth, where, after slaughtering the Cattle and plundering 
the houses, they fired upon the inhabitants, killing and wound- 
ing aeveral. 

The troops of that colony marched immediately to Swanzey, 
aad W*t* soon joined by a detachment from Massachusetts. 
Th§ Indians fled, and marked the course of their flight by 
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burning the buildings, and fixing on poles, by the way-mile, 
the hands, scalps, and heads of the whites Whom they had 
killed. The troops pursued, but, unable to overtake them, re- 
turned to Swsnzey. The whole country was alarmed, and 
the number of troops augmented. By this array of force, 
Philip was induced to quit his residence at Mount Hope, and 
take post near a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton. At that ' 
place, the English attacked him, but were repulsed. Sixteen 
whites were killed ; and the Indians, by this success, were 
made bolder. 

At this time, most of the settlements were surrounded by 
thick forests, and the Indians lived intermixed with the whites. 
The former were acquainted, of course, with the dwellings of 
the latter, with their roads, and places of resort ; could watch 
their motions, and fall upon them in their defenceless and un- 
guarded moments. Many were shot dead as they opened their 
doors in the morning ; many while at work in their fields, and 
others while travelling to visit their neighbours, or places of 
worship. At all times, at all places, in all employments, were 
their lives in jeopardy ; and no one could tell but that, in the 
next moment, he should receive his death-shut from his barn, 
the thicket, or the way-side. "Whenever the enemy assembled 
in force, detachments were sent against them ; if weaker than 
these, they would retreat ; if stronger, assault and copquer 
them. Defenceless villages were suddenly attacked, the 
houses burned, and the men, womeu, and children killed or 
carried into captivity. Their ruin was the work of a moment ; 
and when accomplished, its authors vanished. 

The colonies, losing individual*) families, and villages, found 
their numbers sensibly diminished, their strength impaired, 
and began to apprehend even total extinction. .Nothing but 
a vigorous effort could save them. The commissioners met, 
and determined to despatch an army of a thousand men, to 
attack the principal position of the enemy. Joeiah Window, 
governor of Plymouth, was appointed commander-in-chief; 
and a solemn fast, to invoke the divine aid, was proclaimed 
throughout New England. 

On the 18th of December, the different bodies of troops 
formed a junction at a place in the country of the Narragap- 
setfs, about fifteen miles from the enemy. The weather was 
extremely cold, but the men, from necessity, passed the night, 
uncovered, in the fields. At dawn of day, they began their 
march, wading through the deep snow, and, at oqe o'clock, 
arrived near the enemy's post, which was upon a rising 
ground, in the midst of a swamp. It was surrounded by pa- 
lisades, and on the outside of these was a fence of brush, a 
rod in width. 

Here was fought the most desperate battle recorded in ih« 
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early annals of the country. It continued three hours. The 
English obtained a decisive victory. One thousand Indian 
-warriors were killed ; three hundred more, and as many wo- 
men and children, were made prisoners. But dearly was the 
victory purchased. Six brave captains and eighty men were 
killed, and one hundred and fifty were wounded. 

From this blow the confederated Indians never recovered ; 
but they still remained sufficiently strong to harass the settle- 
ments by continual inroads. In retaliation, the English sent 
several detachments into their territories, nearly all of which 
were successful. Captain Church of Plymouth, and Captain 
Dennison of Connecticut, were conspicuous for their bravery 
and good fortune. 

In the midst of these reverses, Philip remained firm and tin- 
Bhaken. His warriors were cut off; his chief men, his wife 
and family, were killed or taken prisoners ; and at these suc- 
cessive misfortunes he is represented to have wept with a bit- 
terness which proved him to possess the noblest of human 
virtues and affections. But he disdained to listen to any ef- 
forts of peace ; he even shot one of his men, who proposed 
submission. At length, after being hunted from swamp to 
swamp, he was himself shot, by the brother of the Indian he 
had killed. After his death, the remnant of his followers either 
submitted to the English or .United with distant tribeB. 

Never waa peace more welcome, for never had war been 
more distressing. The whole population was in mourning for 
relatives slain. Nearly a thousand houses had been burned, 
and goods and cattle of great value had been plundered or 
destroyed. The colonies had contracted a heavy debt, which, 
their resources having been so much diminished, they found an 
almost insupportable burden. But, in their deepest distress, 
they forbore to apply to the mother country for assistance ; 
and this omission excited surprise and jealousy. " You act," 
said a privy counsellor, " as though you were independent of 
our muster's crown ; and though poor, yet you are proud.' 1 

The construction of her charter by which Massachusetts 
claimed and obtained jurisdiction over New Hampshire, was 
not submitted to by the heir of Mason. On application to the 
king, a decision, after long delay, was made in his favour. 
Apprehending the loss of Maine also, Massachusetts purchased 
of the heirs of Gorges their claim to the soil and jurisdiction 
for twelve hundred and fifty pounds. Considering that she 
now stood in the place of the patentee, she appointed Thomas 
Danforth to be president of the province, as deputy of the 
proprietor. It was afterwards divided into two counties, 
York and Cumberland, and governed as a part of Massachu- 
setts. 

The disregard of the acts of trade had given great offence 
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to ths mother country, and the governors of New England 
were peremptorily required to enforce them. But, being en- 
acted by a parliament in which the colonies were not repre- 
Bented, tbey were regarded an violations of tbeir right*, and 
continued to be evaded with impunity. Edward Randolph 
was therefore aent over, commissioned as inspector of the 
customs in New England. He was also the bearer of a letter 
from the king, requiring that agents should he sent to the 
court of London, fully empowered to act for the colonies. 

It waa well understood to be "the intention of the king to 
procure, from the agents, a surrender of the charters, or to 
annul them by a suit in his courts, that he might himself 

E lace officers over the colonies, who would be subservient to 
is views. He had by intimidation procured the surrender, 
or by suite the annulment, of many charters in England and 
the colonies. The people felt that to be deprived of theirs, 
which secured to them the rights of self-government, would be 
the greatest of calamities. But they were aware that they were 
weak, that the king was arbitrary and all-powerful, and they 
hesitated what course to pursue. Agents were despatched, 
bat instructed not to surrender the charter ; and a fast was 
appointed to be observed through the colony. The agents wrote 
back that the case of the colony was desperate, and intimated 
that it might be advisable to submit to the king's mercy by sur- 
rendering. The subject was fully discussed, not only by those 
in office, but by the people,' the opinion of many of the minis- 
ters were given in writing ; and the result seemed to be a 
determination rather " to die by the hands of others than by 
their own." At a late period, the assistants voted to surren- 
der, but the representatives voted not to concur. Seeing no 
prospect that the colony would submit, the king caused a suit 
to be instituted, and in June, 1684, the charter was declared 
forfeited. 

All impedimenta to the exercise of the royal will being thus 
removed, King Charles II. appointed Colonel Kirk, infamous 
for his atrocities, governor over Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and Plymouth; hut, Charles dying soon after, 
the appointment became void, and Joseph Dudley, who had 
been one of the agents in England, was appointed by his suc- 
cessor, James II. Dudley was soon superseded by the ap- 
pointment of Sir Edmund Andros, who arrived in December, 
li)8G. This appointment caused the most gloomy forebodings. 
Sir Edmund had been governor of New York, and it was 
known that his conduct there had been arbitrary and tyran- 
nical. 

Having secured a majority in the council, he assumed con- 
trol over the presa^ appointing Randolph licenser. He esta- 
C 5 
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Misnad new and oppressive regulation* concerning taxes, pub- 
lic Worship, marriages, and the settlement of estates. He, 
and, by bin permission, his subordinate officers eitorted enor- 
mous fees for their services. He declared that, the charter 
being cancelled, the old titles to land were of no validity, 
and Comprlled the inhabitants, in order to avoid suits before 
judges dependent on bis will, to take out new patentB, for 
which large sums were demanded. 

The hatred of the people wbh excited in proportion to their 
eoffcrings. In the beginning of 1689, a rnmour readied Bos- 
ton, that William, prince of Orange had invaded England, 
with the intention ol* dethroning the king. Animated by the 
hope of deliverance, the people rushed spontaneously to arms, 
too* possession of the fort, seized Andrea, Randolph, and 
other obnoxious peraona, and placed them in confinement. A 
council of safety consisting of their former magistrates, win 
then organiced, to administer the government until authentic 
intelligence should be received from England. 

In a few weeks, a ship arrived, bringing the glad tidings 
that William and Mary were firmly seated on the throne. 
They were immediately proclaimed, in all the colonies, with 
nnusal rejoicings. The people of Massachusetts applied for 
the restoration of their old, or the grant of a new, charter. 
A definite answer was deferred, but the council was authorized 
to administer the government, according to the provisions of 
the old charter, until further directions should be given. 
Andros, Etundolph, and others were ordered home for trial. 

The northern und eastern Indians having, at the instigation 
of the French, made incursions into the colonies of New Eng- 
land and New York, and massacred many of the inhabitants, 
an attack, by land and water, upon Canada was resolved 
upon. The army, raised principally by New York and Con- 
necticut, proceeded no farther than Lake Champluin. The 
fleet, fitted out by Massachusetts, and commanded by Sir 
William Phipps, appeared before Quebec, but, hearing that 
th* array had retreated, returned unsuccessful to Jloston. 
Great expense had been incurred, the treasury was emply. 
and the men could not be dismissed without pay. In this 
emergency, the court voted that the requisite sum should be 
raised by a tax, and authorized an emission of colony notes, 
for sums from two shillings to ten pounds, which were passed 
to the men in discharge of their wages. These notes were to 
be received in payment of the tax which had been voted, and 
for all other puyment* into the treasury. At first, they fell 
below par, but rose to par when the time arrived for the pay- 
ment of the tax. This was the first issue of paper money, or 
bills of credit — an expedient which was afterwurde often 
resorted to, and, though it afforded relief at the moment. 
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produced, in its consequences, extensive and complicated mis- 
chief. 

In the mean time, a new charter had been granted to Mas- 
sachusetts, which added Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia 
to her territory. The only privilege it allowed to the peopla 
was, tha choice of representative*. These were to elect a 
council, and both bodies were to constitute the legislative 
power. It reserved to the king the right of appointing the 
governor and lieutenant-governor. To the governor it gave 
the power of rejecting laws, of negativing the choice of coun- 
cillors, of appointing all military or judicial officers, of ad- 
journing, and even of dissolving, the assembly at pleasure. 
Laws, though approved by him, might be abrogated by the 
king, within three years after their enactment. The right of 
voting, instead of being confined to church members, 'was 
granted to freeholders whose income was forty shillings ster- 
ling a-year, and to all who had forty pounds sterling personal 
estate. 

The king, to render the new charter more acceptable, ap- 
pointed Sir 'William Phipps, a native of the province, go- 
vernor; and, in 1692, he airived at Boston. The new govern- 
ment went into operation without uny opposition from the 
inhabitants; and almost the tirst act of Sir William and hia 
council was the institution of a court to try the unfortunate 
victims of popular delusion, accused of witchcraft at Salem. 

The belief in this supposed crime had been so prevalent in 
England, that parliament had enacted a law punishing it with 
death. Under this law, multitudes had been tried and eaecutr 
ed in that country, and two or three in Massachusetts, some 
of whom acknowledged they were guilty. Accounts of these 
trials and confessions, and particularly of some trials before 
Sir Matthew Hale, a judge revered uj the colonies, had been 
published and distributed throughout the country. They wen- 
read, in a time of deep distress, and gloom, by a people natur- 
ally sedate, and accistumed to regard with awe the surprising 
and unaccountable incident's and appearances which, in tlus 
new world, were often presented to their contemplation. 

In February, 1692, a daughter and niece of Mr. Paris, the 
minister of Salem, were afflicted with disorders affecting their 
bodies in the most singular manner. The physcians, unable 
to account for their contortions, pronounced them bewitched ; 
and the children, hearing of this, declared that an Indian 
woman, who !i\ed in the house, was the canse of their tor- 
ments. Mr. Paris concurred with the physicians. Several 
private fasts were kept at his hoine, and ihe gloom was in- 
creased by a solemn lust throughout the colony. 

The Indian woman confessed herself guilty. The children 
wepe visited, noticed, and pitied- This encouraged thei 
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persevere, and other children, either from sympathy or the de- 
sire of similar attentions, exhibited similar contortions. A 
distracted old woman, and one who had been a long time con- 
fined to her bed, were added to the list of the accused ; and, 
in the progress of the infatuation, women of mature age united 
with the children in their accusations. 

The accused were multiplied in proportion to the accusers. 
Children accused their parents, and parents their children. A 
word from those who were supposed to be afflicted occasioned 
the arrest of the devoted victim; and bo firmly convinced 
were the magistrates that the prince of darkness was in the 
midst of them, using* human instruments to accomplish his 
purposes, that the slightest testimony was deemed sufficient to 
justify a commitment for trial. 

The court specially instituted for this purpose held a session 
in June, and afterwards several others by adjournment. Many 
were tried, and received sentence of death. A few pleaded 
guilty. Several were convicted upon testimony which, at 
other times, would not have induced suspicion of an ordinary 
crime, and some upon testimony retracted after conviction. 
Nineteen were executed, and many yet remained to be tried. 
At this Btage of the proceedings, the legislature established, 
by law, a permanent court, by which the other was superseded, 
and fixed a distant day for its first session at Salem. In the 
meantime, the accusations multiplied, and additional jails were 
required to hold the accused. The impostors, hardened by 
impunity and success, ascended from decrepit old women to 
respectable characters, and at length, in their ravings, named 
ministers cf the gospel, and even the wife of the governor. 

The community were thrown into consternation. Each felt 
alarm for himself, his family, and friends. The shock roused 
them to reflection. They considered more closely the charac- 
ter of the accusers; the nature of the alleged crime; the 
testimony, often contradictory, and never explicit ; and, more 
than all these, the high standing of some who were implicated ; 
and began to doubt whether they had not been too credulous 
and precipitate. 

At the next term, the grand jury found indictments against 
fifty ; bat, on trial, all were acquitted except three, and them 
the governor reprieved. He also directed that all who were 
in prison should be Bet at liberty. A belief, however, of the 
charges, still lingered among the people, and prevented any 
prosecution of the impostors. That all were impostors, can- 
not be believed. Many must have acted under the influence of 
a disordered imagination, which the attendant circumstances 
were well calculated to produce. 

In the first general court, under the new charter, were many 
of those who were members of the last under the old, and 
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they made an almost hopeless attempt to secure the privileges 
they had enjoyed. They passed an act declaring " that no tax 
or imposition whatever shall be laid or levied on any ot their 
majesties' subjects, or their estates, but by the act and consent 
of the governor, council, and representatives of the people as- 
sembled in general court," This act was immediately disal- 
lowed. They passed another act prescribing the punishment of 
death for idolatry, blasphemy, incest, and manslaughter ; thus 
showing their abhorrence of crime was greater than their re- 
gard for life. This also was disallowed. Another act pro- 
vided that the real and personal estate of all who died intes- 
tate should be divided into equal shares, of which the eldest 
son should take two, and each of the other children one ; thus 
making an important alteration of the common law, which 
gave all the real estate to the eldest son, displaying the love 
of equality which then prevailed, and sufficient of itself to 
introduce and perpetuate free institutions. This law was 
allowed, as were also many others, of less importance, passed 
at the same session. 

The war with the French and Indians, which began in 
1690, was not yet terminated. For seven years were the 
frontier settlements harassed by the savages, and the English 
employed in expeditions against them. A history of these 
would consist only of repeated accounts of Indian cunning 
and barbarity, and of English enterprise and fortitude. Peace 
between England and France, which took place in 1 697, was 
followed by peace with the savages. 

But in n few years, war again broke out in Europe, which 
was the signal for hostilities in America. The first blow fell 
upon Deerfield. In February, 1704, it was surprised in the 
night; about forty persons "were killed, and more than one 
hundred made prisoners, among whom were Mr. Williams, 
the minister, and his family. The killed were scalped, and 
the prisoners commanded to prepare for a long march to Ca- 
nada. On the second day, Mrs. Williams was so exhausted 
with fatigue, that she could go no further. Her husband 
solicited permission to remain with her; but the retreating 
savages, according to their custom in such cases, killed her, 
and compelled him to proceed. Before the termination of their 
journey, twenty more became unable to walk, and were in 
like manner sacrificed. Those who survived the journey to 
Canada were treated by the French with humanity ; and after 
a captivity of many years, most of them were redeemed, and 
returned to their friends. 

New York having agreed with the French and the western 
Indians to remain neutral, these were enabled to pour their 
whole force upon Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the in- 
habitants of which, for ten years, endured miseries peculiar 
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to an Indian war, and more distressing than their descendant* 
can well imagine. The enemy were at all times prowling 
about the frontier settlement*, watching in concealment for an 
opportunity to strike a sudden blow and fly with safety. Tfc 
women and children retired into the garrisons; the men left 
tbeir fields uncultivated, or laboured with arms at their sides, 
and with sentinels at every point whence an attack could be 
apprehended. 

Yet, notwithstanding these precautions, the enemy were 
often successful, killing sometimes an individual only, some- 
times a whole family, sometimes a band of labourers, ten or 
twelve in number; and so swift were they in their movements, 
that but few fell into the hands of the whites. It was 
computed that the sum of one thousand pounds was expended 
for every Indian killed or made captive. 

In 17"7, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode island 
despatched an armament against Port Royal, in Nova Scotia 
which was then in possession of the French. It returned 
without accomplishing its object. In 1710, New England, 
assisted by a fleet furnished by the mother country, succeeded 
in reducing the place ; and its name, in compliment to Queen 
Aime, was changed to Annapolis. 

The success of this enterprise encouraged the commander, 
General Nicholson, to visit England and propose an expedition 
against Canada. Etta proposition was adopted, and in June, 
171 1, Admiral Walker, with a fit et of fifteen ships of war and 
forty transports, bringing an army of veteran troops, arrived 
at Boston. Taking on board two additional regiments he 
sailed from that port about the last of July. At the same 
time, General Nicholson repaired to Albany to take commaud 
of the troops that were to proceed by land. 

When the tleet had advanced ten leagues up the River 
St. Lawrence, the weather became tempestuous and foggy. 
A difference of opinion arose concerning the course to be 
pursued, the English pilots recommending one course, and the 
colonial another. The admiral, entertaining, like all other 
English officers, an opinion of the abilities of the colonists cor- 
responding with their dependent condition, adopted the advice 
of his own pilots. Pursuing the course they recommended, 
nine transports were driven, about midnight, upon the rocks, 
and dashed to pieces. 

From every quarter cries of distress arose, conveying 
through the darkness, to those who were yet afloat, intelli- 
gence of the fate of their comrades and of their own danger. 
The shrieks of the drowning pleaded powerfully for assistance 
but none could be afforded until the morning dawned, wh« 
six or seven hundred, found floating on the scattered wrecl 
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were reseued from death, more than a thousand having tank 
to rise no more. Not a single American was lost. 

Weakened by this terrible disaster, the admiral determined 
t» return to England, where he arrived in the month of Ou tu- 
ber, Thither misfortune attended him. On the 15th, hie ship 
blew up, and four hundred seamen perished. The New Eng- 
land troops returned to their homes, and Nicholson, having 
learned the fate of the fleet, led back bis troops to Albany. 
The next year, the colonies found no repose. In 171 3, France 
and En gland made peace at Utrecht, and, in the same year, 
peace was concluded with the Indians. 

.Such was the destruction of lives in this war, that the popu- 
lation of New England waa sensibly retarded. Her expenses 
were also enormous. Although the annual taxes paid by the 
inhabitant* were greater than in any other portion of the Bri- 
tish empire, yet the colonies most exposed were burdened, at 
the close of the Avar, with a heavy debt, in the shape of bills 
of credit or paper money, which impeded their prosperity, 
perplexing individuals and the government in all their tran- 
sactions. 

In 1716, Samuel Shute, a colonel in the army of the cele- 
brated duke of Marlborough, was appointed governor. On hi* 
arrival in the province, he found the people divided into two 
parties, one in favour of a public bank, which had just been 
established, the other of the incorporation of a private bant 
He joined the former ; the latter of course became hostile, and, 
led by a Mr. Cooke, opposed with virulence all his measures. 

In 17-"-, this party, embracing a majority of the representa- 
tives, elected their lender speaker. The choice was communi- 
cated to the governor, who interposed his negative. The 
house persisted in their choice, denying his right to interfere. 
The controversy continued several days, when the governor 
dissolved the tcssembly, and directed that a new election 
should be made by the people. 

The charter not giving, in express terms, to the governor, 
the power to reject a speaker, the people resolved to support 
their representatives, and nearly all of them were again elected. 
When met, to avoid a second dissolution, t.hey chose a Mr. 
Lindall speaker; but, in a warm remonstrance to the gover- 
nor, condemned his conduct, and re-asserted their sole and ex- 
clusive right to choose their presiding officer. The session 
■was short, and but little was done that did not display the 
angry feelings of the house. Instead of six hundred pounds, 
the usual grant to the governor for half a year's salary, they 
appropriated but five hundred, and, as a mark of their dis- 
pleaKiirf. deferred that act until near the cluse of the session. 

At their next meeting, the same feelings prevailed, and the 
»ame diminished sum was voted. The governor then informed 



them, -that. he had been instructed by the king to recommend 
to the assembly, to establish for him a permanent and honour- 
able salary. The house, aware of the importance of retaining 
the power of granting such sums as the governor might merit 
by lii« conduct, replied, that the subject was new, and ex- 
pressed a wish that the court might rise. With this request 
the governor complied. 

This disagreement continued, the ill temper of both parties 
increasing, through several subsequent sessions. The repre- 
sentatives, confident of the Bupport of the people, refused to es- 
tablish a permanent salary for the governor, and often "with- 
held the pittance they gave until he had sanctioned those mea- 
sures which they desired should be adopted. His residence in 
the province being rendered, by this dispute, unpleasant, he 
suddenly and privately quitted it, in December, 1722. Upon 
his arrival in England, he exhibited charges against the house, 
of having made various encroachments upon the king's prero- 
gative which the agents of the province were instructed to 
answer and repel. 

He remained in England until 1728, when he resigned his 
office, and William Burnet, then governor of New York, was 
appointed his successor. In his first speech, he informed the 
house that he had received positive instruction from the king 
to insist on a permanent salary. The representatives, gener- 
ous of their money, but tenacious of their rights, appropriated 
three hundred pounds for the expenses of his journey, and 
fourteen hundred pounds towards nis support, not specifying 
for what time. The first sum he accepted, but absolutely de- 
clined receiving any compensation for his services, except in 
the mode of a fixed salary. 

The delegates were equally decided, and, having transacted 
all their necessary business, requested the governor, by mess- 
age, to adjourn them. He replied, that he could not comply 
with their request, as, if he did, he should put it out of their 
power to pay immediate regard to the king's instructions. A 
few days afterwards, the request was again made, and again 
denied. Messages, containing arguments and replies, were 
often interchanged by the parties. After two months had been 
consumed in the controversy, the governor, imagining the 
members were influenced by the citizens of Boston, transferred 
the general court to Salem. They were detained there two 
months; were then allowed to retoru to their homes; were 
again assembled, after a short recess ; and, having sat seven- 
teen days, were again adjourned without exhibiting any symp- 
toms of compliance. 

A new assembly was elected, and held several sessions in 
the summer of 1729, displaying the same spirit as the former. 
In the mean time, information -was transmitted from England, 
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that the king approved the conduct of the governor, and con- 
demned that of the house. Still the members continued in- 
flexible. In August, they were removed to Cambridge, which 
served to exasperate rather than to convince them. Here, 
however, the controversy was suspended, for a time, by the 
death of the governor, which was supposed to have been 
hastened by his unsuccessful contest with the house of re- 
presentatives. 

His successor was Mr. Belcher, then agent in England. As 
he beloDged to the popular party, his appointment gave rise to 
the expectation, that the instruction to obtain a permanent 
salary was withdrawn. But from his first speech it appeared, 
that it was not only unresciuded, but enforced by a threat of 
punishment in case of refusal. 

The house, unintimidated by the threat, refused. The gover- 
nor, during the first two years of his administration, made 
Beveral attempts to induce them to comply. All failing, he 
endeavoured to obtain a relaxation of his instructions. Per- 
mission was at length granted that he might receive a parti- 
cular sum, which had been voted, and a similar permission 
was afterwards annually given. Thus ended a contest which 
prepared the people of Massachusetts to embark in another, 
in which more important rights were to be defended. 

These turbulent times were succeeded by a calm which con- 
tinued several years ; during which, however, the enemies of 
Governor Belcher, by incessant misrepresentation, deprived 
him of the favour of the ministry in England. In 1740, he 
was removed from office, and Mr, William Shirley appointed 
in his place. 

In 1744, war again broke out between England and France, 
and the colonies were involved in its calamities. Their com- 
merce and fisheries suffered great injury from privateers, fitted 
out at Louistnirg, a French port on Cape Breton. Its situa- 
tion gave it such importance, that nearly six millions of dol- 
lars had been expended on its fortificationa. Mr. Vaughan, of 
New Hampshire, •who had often visited that place as a trader, 
conceived the project of an expedition against it. He commu- 
nicated it to Governor Shirley, and, being ardent and enthusi- 
astic, convinced him that the enterprise was practicable, and 
inspired Iiim with hiB own enthusiasm. 

Having exacted of the general court an oath of secrecy, the 
governor, in January, 1715, communicated to them the project. 
Many heard it with amazement. So Btrong wan the place, 
and so weak, comparatively, were the colonies, that the 
thought of attacking it seemed rash and presumptuous, From 
respect to him, however, his proposal was referred to a com- 
mittee : they reported against it ; the house accepted tlr 
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port, and the members dismissed from their minds all thoughts 
of the expedition. 

During the secret deliberations, the people watched with 
anxiety to ascertain their object. The disclosure was made 
by an honest member, who incautiously, in his family devo- 
tions, prayed for the divine blessing on the attempt, should 
it be made. The people were instantly struck with the ad- 
vantage of possessing the place. When the decision was 
made known, a petition, signed by a large number of mer- 
chants, was presented to the general court, praying them to 
comply with the governor's proposal. The subject was again 
discussed, and a vote in favour of the expedition was passed 
by a majority of one. 

The question was now decided ; and all who were before 
averse to the enterprise, united heartily with its supporters to 
carry it into execution. The other New England colonies 
were solicited, and agreed to furnish assistance; and a boat 
was despatched to Commodore Warren, in the West Indies, 
to invite his co-operation. Colonel Pepperell was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and Roger Wolcotr, of Connecticut, 
second in command. 

In two mouths, an army of more than four thousand men 
was enlisted, clothed, victualled, and equipped for service, in 
the four New England colonies, which did not then contain 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. On the 23d of March, the 
despatch-boat returned from the West Indies, with advice 
that Commodore Warren declined furnishing aid. This intel- 
ligence was kept secret. The troops of Massachusetts em- 
barked, as though nothing discouraging had happened; and 
about the middle of April, they, as well as those sent by Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire, arrived safe at Canso, 

Commodore Warren had but just despatched his answer, 
when he received orders to repair to Boston with such ships 
as could be Bpared, and concert measures with Governor Shir- 
ley for hia majesty's service in North America. He sailed in- 
stantly; but learning, in Ms course, that the transports had 
left Boston for Canso, he steered directly for that place, "where 
he arrived on the 23d of April. He added much to their naval 
strength, and much to that confidence which, by promising, 
insures, victory. 

Several vessels of war, which had been sent to cruise before 
Lomabourg, had captured a number of French ships, and pre- 
vented any intelligence of the expedition from reaching the 
enemy. These vessels were daily in sight of the place, but 
were supposed to be privateers, and caused no alarm. The 
appearance of the fleet, on the 30th of April, gave the French 
the first intimation of their danger. 

The troops immediately landed ; and the next day a detach- 
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meat of four hundred, marching round, the hills, approached 
within a mile of the grand battery, setting fire to all the housef 
and stores on the way. Many of these contained pitch and 
tar, which produced a thick smoke, that completely enveloped 
the invaders. The fears of the French were increased by their 
uncertainty. They imagined the whole army was coming 
Upon them, and, throwing their powder into a well, deserted 
the battery, of which Uw New England troops took possession 
without loss. 

This was uncommon good fortune; but the most difficult 
labours of the siege remained to be performed. The cannon 
were to be drawn nearly two miles, over a deep morass, in 
plain view, and within gunshot of the enemy's principal forti- 
fications. For fourteen nights, the troops, with straps over 
their shoulders, and sinking to their knees in mud, were em- 
ployed in this, service. 

The approaches were then begun in the mode which seemed 
most proper to the shrewd understandings of untaught militia. 
Those officers who were skilled in the art of war, talked of 
zigzaya and epauletrt&Us ; but the troops made themselves 
merry with the terms, and proceeded in their own way. By 
the 20th of May, they had erected five batteries, one of which 
mounted five forty-two pounders, and did great execution. 

Meanwhile the fleet, cruising in the harbour, had been 
equally successful. It captured a French ship of sixty-four 
guns, loaded with stores for the garrison, to whom the loss 
was so distressing as to the besiegers the capture was fortu- 
nate. English ships-of-war were, besides, continually arriving, 
and added such strength to the fleet, that a combined attack 
npon the town was resolved upon. The enemy, discovering 
this design, deemed it unwise to abide the hazard of an assault. 
On the 15th of June, the French commander proposed a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and, on the 17th, capitu Luted. 

Intelligence of this event, flying swiftly through the colonies, 
diffused great and universal joy. And well might the citizens 
of New England be elated with the glad tidings. Without 
even a suggestion from the mother country, they had projected, 
and, with but little assistance, had achieved, an enterprise of 
vast importance to her tad to them. Their commerce and 
fisheries were now secure, all their maritime cities relieved 
from all fear of attack from that quarter. 

France, fired with resentment at her loss, made extraordi- 
nary exertions to retrieve it, and to inflict chastisement on 
New England. The next summer, she despatched to the 
American coast a powerful fleet, carrying a large number of 
soldiers. The news of its approach spread terror throughout 
New England; hut an uncommon succession of disaster*, 
which the pious or that time attributed to the special interp** 
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eitiou of Providence, deprived it of all power to inflict injury. 
After remaining: a short time on the coast, it returned, to 
France, having tost two admirals, both of whom, it was sup- 
posed, put an end to their lives through. chagrin ; having, also, 
by tempests, been reduced to one half its force, and effected 
nothing. 

In 1748, peace was concluded, each party restoring all its 
prisoners and conquests— a striking, but not uncommon, illus- 
tration of the folly of war. Louisbourg, though conquered by 
the colonies, was exchanged, by Great Britain, for territories 
which she had lost in Europe- New England murmured at 
this injustice; but what avails the murmurs of the weak? 

From this period to the commencement of the next French 
war, but few important events occurred in Massachusetts. 
The bills of credit which the colony had issued to defray its 
enormous expenditure, were redeemed by the government, at 
their depreciated value. This example was followed, though 
tardily, by the other governments. At the time of their re- 
demption, they were worth no more, in some colonies, than 
one-tenth, and in others, one-twentieth, of the sum for which 
they had been issued. 




CHAPTER IV. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Two of the most active members of the council of Plymouth 
were Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and Captain John Mason. 
Gorges was governor of Plymouth, in England . and having 
taken into his service three Indians brought from America, he 
learned from them many particulars of their country, and con- 
ceived sanguine hopes of making his fortune by despatching 
ships to explore it, and by carrying on trade with the natives. 
His first enterprises were unsuccessful ; but, nevertheless, he 
persevered. Mason was a merchant of London ; was after- 
wards governor of Newfoundland, where he acquired some 
knowledge of America ; was governor, also, of Portsmouth, in 
Hampshire j and, a vacancy occurring in the council, he was 
elected a member, and soon after appointed its secretary. 

In 1621, Mason obtained from the council a grant of all the 
land between the rivers Merrimac and Naumkeag, which dis- 
trict was called Mariana. The next year, Gorges and Mason 
obtained a grant of the land between the Rivers Merrimac 
and Sagadahoc, extending back to the great lakes, and the 
River of Canada ; and this tract was called Laconia. In 1623, 
designing to establish a fishery at the River Pascataqua, they 
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tent over David Thompson, Edward and William Hilton, 
fishmongers, with several others, in two divisions. One landed 
on the southern Bhore of the river, called the place Little Har- 
bour, erected salt works, and built a house, which they called 
Mason Hall ; the other, led by the Hiltons, set up their stages 
about eight miles farther up the river, and called the place at 
first Northnni, and afterwards Dover. Fishing and trade 
being the sole object of both parties, these settlements in- 
creased slowly. 

In 1629, Mason procured another patent, granting the land 
between Piscataqua and Merrimac Rivers, and extending sixty 
miles into the country ; and this tract he called New Hamp- 
shire. Subsequently the council granted to Edward Hilton 
the land about Hilton's Point ; and to Georges, Mason, and 
others, the land about Little Harbour. For what reasons 
these several patents were granted, is not easily understood 
at this day, and the question is not important. Trading with 
the natives, fishing, and the making of salt, were carried on at 
both places. In 1631, a house, called the Great House, was 
built at Strawberry Bank, now Portsmouth. 

The death of Mason, which occcrred in 1635, retarded the 

Erogress of the settlement at Little Harbour, which was under 
is particular management. The principal part of his estate 
in New Hampshire he bequeathed to his grandson, Robert 
Tufton, on condition that he took the surname of Mason. In 
1638, John Wheelwright, the brother of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
banished from Massachuetts for his Antinomian principles, 
came, with a number of bis adherents, to Squamscot Falls, 
where they made a settlement, and called it Exeter. Believ- 
ing themselves to be out of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
they combined into a separate body politic, chose rulers, and 
took an oath to obey them. Wheelwright purchased of the 
Indians a tract of land round the Falls thirty miles Bquare. 
It is now ascertained that this purchase was not made until 
1638, and that the deed bearing date previous to the grant to 
Mason was a forgery. 

The widow and executrix of Mason, finding the expense of 
managing the estate in New Hampshire greater than the in- 
come, relinquished the care of it ; and the men in her employ- 
ment divided among themselves the goods and cattle. It is 
said that a hundred oxen were driven to Boston, and there 
Bold for twenty-five pounds, a-piece, that being the current 
price of the best oxen in New England at that time. They 
were of a large breed imported from Denmark. 

Among the Antinomians who were banished from Massa- 
chusetts was Captain John Underbill- He had been a soldier 
in the Netherlands ; was brought to Massachusetts, by Gover- 
nor Winthxop, to train the people ia military discipline ; served 
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in the Pequod war ■> and waa once chosen a representative for 
Bostou- He was a singular compound of enthusiasm in reli- 
gion, turbulence in social life, licentiousness in conduct, and 
bravery in war- After he and two contending clergyman, 
Knollys and Larkham, had, for some time, kept Dover and 
.Strawberry Bank in commotion, he re turned to Boston, and, 
in a large public assembly, made humble confession of his sins, 
and especially of a crime severely punished by our ancestors. 
The church restored him to their communion, and afterwards, 
at their own expense, sent him, at the request of the Dutch, 
to New York, where, in u war with the Indians, he distin- 
guished himself for his bravery and success. Knollys, alter 
publicly confessing himself guilty, and Larkham, dreading the 
exposure, of the name crime, returned to England, and there 
proved the sincerity of their religious opinions, by adhering to 
them, though persecuted for nonconformity. Enthusiasm, 
even when severe, is often only the result of natural fervour 
of temperament, and the same natural fervour often impels to 
the commission of wickedness. 

The people of Dover and Strawberry Bank, not having any 
established government, combined themselves separately into 
a body politic, after the example of their brethren at Exeter. 
But the more considerate, sensible of their weakness, proposed 
to place themselves under the protection of Massachusetts. 
That colony contended that, by the mOBt natural construction 
of her charter, they were within her limits ; and, in 1011, she 
gladly received them. They and all the settlements in New 
Hampshire were governed as a part of that colony until the 
year 1680. 

The Indian war, called Philip's war, which raged in the 
years 1675 and 1676, extended to New Hampshire; and the 
settlers on the Piscatau.ua and Oyster rivers suffered severely. 
Major Waldron, of Dover, holding a commission from Massa- 
chusetts, conducted the war, in this region, on the part of the 
whites. In the winter of 1675, some of the eastern tribes 
sued to him for peace, and by his mediation a treaty was con- 
cluded. After the death of Philip, many of his followers en- 
deavoured to conceal themselves among these tribes, but were 
pursued, and gome, being caught, were executed. Others, 
rendered desperate, joined witli the Indians farther east in 
committing depredations upon the settlers in Maine and New 
Hampshire- Massachusetts sent a body of troops against 
them, which, on arriving at Dover, found there about four 
hundred Indians, belonging principally to the tribes with 
which Waldron had made peace. The officers from Massa- 
chusetts, being ordered to seize all Indians who had been 
concerned in the war, insisted on attacking them at once : but 
Waldron dissuaded them, and contrived a stratagem to effect 
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their object. He proposed to the Indiana to unite in a training 
and sham fight, added his own troops to those from Massa- 
chusetts and after the Indians had discharged their mnskets, 
surrounded them, made them all prisoners, and separating 
those with whom lie had made peace from those who had 
joined them, sent the latter to Boston, where some of them 
u ere executed, and the rest sold iuto slavery in foreign parts. 
The friendly Indians, though unharmed, accused "U'aldron of u 
breach of faith, alleging that those sent to Boston had been 
received, according to their usage, into their tribes, and siuee 
then they had committed no hostilities. His conduct was 
very highly applauded by the whites, but the Indians never 
forgave hira. 

In 167a, Robert Mason, grandson and heir of John Mason, 
applied to the king to obtain possession of the territory and 
rights which had been granted to his ancestor. Notice of this 
application was given to Massachusetts, and the paries were 
heard before the king in council. In 1879, a decree was 
passed, that New Hampshire should be constituted a separate 
province, to be ruled by a president and council, who were to 
be appointed by the king, and a house of representatives, to 
be chosen by the people. No decision was made affecting the 
titles to land. 

John Cutt was appointed president, and, in 1680, the first 
assembly, consisting of eleven members, met at Portsmouth. 
At this session, a code of laws was adopted, of which the 
first, in a style worthy of freemen, declared, "that no act, 
imposition, law, or ordinance, shculd be imposed upon the 
inhabitants of the province, but such as should be made by 
the assembly, and approved by the president and council- 
This was twelve years previous to the enactment of a similar 
law in Massachusetts. By another law, idolatry, blasphemy, 
witchcraft, manstealing, cursingaiid rebelling against parents, 
and many other crimes, were made capital. 

In the Bame year, Edward Randolph, a kinsman of Mason, 
came over with the appointment of collector ul' the customs 
throughout New England. It was his duty to enforce the acts 
of trade and navigation, which, in New Hampshire as well as 
in all the other colonies, were considered violations of their 
rights, and oppressively unjust, because, lor the sole benefit of 
England, they confined the trade of the colonies to English 
ports. Having seized a vessel belonging to Portsmouth, and 
bound to Ireland, he was prosecuted by the owner, and judg- 
ment obtained against him- Afterwards, he being absent, his 
deputy, Walter Barefoot, published an advertisement requiring 
that all vessels should be entered aud cleared with him. He 
was thereupon indicted " for having, in a high and presump- 
tuous manner, set up his majesty's office of customs without 
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leave from the president and council," was convicted, and 
sentenced to pay a Cue of ten pounds. The men of that day 
were indeed men of nerve. 

Mason, who had been appointed a member of the council, 
arrived at the same time in the colony. He assumed the title 
of lord proprietor, claimed the Boil aa his property, and 
threatened to prosecute all who would not take from him 
leases of the lands they occupied. Hia pretenaions were re- 
sisted by most of the inhabitants, who claimed the fee simple 
of the soil by purchase from the Indiana — a more righteous, if 
not more legal, title- 

Discouraged by the opposition he met with, he returned to 
England, and solicited a change in the government of the 
colony. Edward Cranfield waa appointed 1 ieutenant-governor. 
He was to receive, for his compensation, all the fines and for- 
feitures due and accruing to the king, and one fifth of all the 
rents due*and accruing to Mason. He was authorized, by his 
commission, to negative all acta of the assembly, to suapend 
councillors, and to appoint a deputy-governor and all colonial 
officers. He did not hesitate to avow that he accepted the 
office with the expectation of enriching himself. 

On his arrival, in 1682, he suspended two councillors, 
Waldron and Martyn, who had been active in opposing Ma- 
son ; and in a short time, by new appointments, filled all the 
offices with his adherents. Mason then brought a suit against 
Waldron, to try the validity of his title. Waldron made no 
defence, and judgment was rendered against him. Many 
other suits were brought ; no defence waa made ; executions 
were issued, but only two or three were levied, and these 
levies were ineffectual, for no one would purchase or take a 
lease of the lands, and the former claimants continued to enjoy 
them. 

The tyranny and extortion of Cranfield and his subordinates 
goaded the people to desperation ; and they secretly sent an 
agent, Nathaniel Weare, to England with petitions for his re- 
moval. Major Vanghan accompanied him to Boston ; and, it 
being known that he had been employed to procure depositions 
to be forwarded to the agent in London, he waa, on some pre- 
text, committed to prison when he returned, and was kept 
nine months in confinement. 

Greedy for more money than he could gain by extortion, 
Cranfield summoned an assembly, and laid before them a bill 
for raising money to defend the province and to defray other 
necessary charges. The assembly refused to pass the bill ; 
when he, in a rage, told them that they had been to consult 
Moody and other enemies of the king and church of England, 
and dissolved them. In a spirit of revenge, he ptirsuaded the 
courts of sessions to appoint aeveral of the members constable 
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for the ensuing year; some of whom took the oath, and 
others paid the fine, which was ten pounds, and was one of 
his perquisities. 

This Moody was a Puritan clergyman, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious by the plainness of his pulpit discourses, 
and had, moreover, given offence by a highly-honourable en- 
forcement of church discipline against a man whose cause 
CranGeld had espoused. The penal laws against non-confor- 
mists were then executed with great rigour in England ; and 
the governor, believing that his conduct would not be disa- 
vowed by his sovereign, declared, by proclamation, that all 
ministers, who should refuse to administer the Lord's supper, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, to any one re- 
quiring it, should suffer the penalty imposed by the statute of 
uniformity. A short time alter, he gave notice to Moody that 
he intended to partake of the Lord's supper the next Sunday, 
and required him to administer it according to the Liturgy. 
Moody refused, and was indicted for hia refusal. At first, four 
Of the six justices were for acquitting him ; but the trial being 
adjourned, C'ranfield found means to change the opinions of 
two of the four ; and he was sentenced to six month's con- 
finement. The two justices, who remained inflexible, were 
removed from all their offices- 

Notwithstanding the governor's efforts to prevent it, depo- 
sitions proving his misconduct were forwarded to Londou ; 
the lords of trade made a report censuring his conduct ; and 
he, having previously solicited leave of absence, was allowed 

■ to return, and, on hia arrival in England, was made collector 
of Barbadoes. Walter Barefoot was appointed deputy-go- 
vernor, and held the office until Joseph Dudley was commis- 
sioned president over all New England. 

For several years, the same governor presided over Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. After Andres was deposed. 
the inhabitants of the latter colony desired to be incorporated 
with their former brethren. Their request was opposed by 
Satuael Allen, who had purchased Mason's title, and was re- 
fused. Allen was made governor of the colony, and, by his 
influence, John Usher, his son-in-law, was appointed lieuten- 
ant-governor Under his adminstration, the disputes occa- 
sioned by adverse claims to land continued to rage with in- 
creased violence. Other suits were instituted, and judgments 
obtained : but the sheriff was forcibly resisted by a powerful 
combination, whenever he attempted to put the plaintiff in 
possession. 

From Indian wars this colony Buffered more than any of 

' her sisters. The Indians who had been dismissed unarmed by 
Major W'aldron had not forgotten what they considered his 
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breach of faith ; some of those who had been sold into slavery 
had returned, and thirsted for revenge. New causes of offence 
had been given by Craufield ; and Caatine, a Frenchman, who 
had a trading establishment east of the Penobscot, having 
been wronged, as he thought, by Andres, inhumed their ani- 
mosity. In 1689, though peace prevailed, several tribeaunited 
to surprise Dover, and take vengeance on Waldrun. 

Having determined upon their plan of attack, they employed 
more than their usual art to lull the suspicious of the inhabi- 
tants. So civil and respectful was their behaviour, that they 
often obtained permission to sleep in the fortified houses in I lit; 
town. On the evening of the fatal night, they assembled in 
the neighbourhood, and sent their women to apply for lodgings 
at the houses devoted to destruction ; who were not Only ad- 
mitted, but were shown how they could open the doors shouli 
they have occasion to go out in the night. 

"When all was quiet, the doors were opened, and the signi 
given. The Indians rushed into Waldron's house, and has- 
tened to his apartment. Awakened by the noise, he seized his 
Sword, and drove them back, but, when returning for his other 
arms, was stunned with a hatchet, and fell. They then 
dragged him into his hull, seated him in an elbow-chair, upon 
a long table, and insultingly asked him, " Who Bhall judge 
Indians now?" After feasting upon provisions which they 
compelled the rest of the family to procure, each one, with a. 
knife, cut gashes across "his breast, saying, "I cross out. my 
account." When, weakened with the loss of blood, he was 
about to fall from the table, his own sword was held under 
him, which put an end to his misery. 

At other houses, similar acts of cruelty were perpetrated. 
In the whole, twenty-three persons were killed, twenty-nine 
carried prisoners to Canada, and mostly sold to the French. 
Remembering kindness as well as injury, they spared one wo- 
man, who, thirteen years before, had conferred a favour on one 
of the party. Many houses were burned ; much property 
was plundered; and so expeditious were the Indians, that 
they had fled beyond reach before the neighbouring people 
could be collected. 

The war thus commenced was prosecuted with great vigour. 
The- French, by giving premiums lor scalps, and by purchasing 
the English prisoners, animated the Indians to exert all their 
activity and address, and the frontier inhabitants endured the 
moat aggravated sufferings. The settlements on Oyster River 
were again surprised; twenty houses were burned, and nearly 
one hundred persons were killed or made prisoners. Other 
towns were attacked, many persons aluin, and many carried 
into captivity. The peace of Ryswick, into 1697, closed 
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distressing scene. In 1703, another war began, which con- 
tinued ten years. 

A colony of Scotch Presbyterians had removed to Ireland 
in the reign of James I. The persecutions which they suf- 
fered in subsequent reigns induced many of them to seek a 
home in America : and in 17 IS about one hundred families ar- 
rived, in five ships, at Boston. After inquiry, a part of them 
determined to settle at a place called Nuffield, in New Hamp- 
shire. In the spring of the next year, they repaired to (hat 
place, and on the first evening after their arrival, listened to si 
sermon Under a large oak, from James M'GregOr, whom they 
afterwards called to be their minister. They introduced tut; 
foot spinning-wheel, the manufacture of linen, and the cul- 
ture of potatoes* The town was afterwards incorporated by 
the name of Londonderry, from n city of that name in Ireland, 
in which some of the emigrants had endured the hardships of 
a memorable siege. 

These emigrants, unable to procure any other title, obtained 
such as Colonel Wheelwright could give by virtue of a license 
granted, nearly one hundred years before, by the Indians, to 
John Wheelwright, his ancestor- The people witnessed with 
dissatisfaction this appropriation, by foreigners, of land which 
(hey had defended. It was the interest of all that the settle- 
ments should be extended; many residents of the colony were 
anxious to obtain grants ; but the claim of the assignees of 
Mason was in the way. At length, petitions being presented, 
notice to all claimants given, and no objections made, the 
vernor, 1722, granted the townships of Chester, Nottingham, 
Harrington, and Rochester. Previously, but few settlements 
hud been made beyond the original limits of Exeter, l'orl?- 
mouth and Dover. 

From 1722 to 1726, the inhabitants again suffered the afflic- 
tions of an Indian war. Following the example of the French, 
the government offered premiums far scalps, which induced 
several volunteer companies to undertake expeditions against 
the enemy. One of these, commanded by Captain Love-well, 
was greatly distinguished, at fat by its Baccesa, and after- 
wards by its misturlimes. 

A history of these Indian wara might be Interesting, but 
would not be instructive. An account of the continual tiuar- 
rela between the assignees of Mason and the people; between 
the governors and (ho assemblies : I vlw, an t&e gOVeflLOl 
lieutenant-governors ; and between Massachusetts and 

pshire concerning boundaries, would be neither. It may 
not be unimportant to allude to the frequent contec 
the surveyors of the king's woods and the people. II wi 
duty of this officer to mark, with a broad arrow, all pine trees 
suitable for the royal navy ; and these the people were for- 
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bidden to cut. The prohibition was often violated, and prose- 
cution* were frequently instituted. Sometimes logs were 
seized at the mill, and then forcible resistance was not un- 
usual. Once the surveyor, with his assistants, went to Exe- 
ter to seize logs, but on the evening of his arrival was at- 
tacked by a party dressed and painted like Indians, and se- 
verely beaten. The dispute about boundaries was decided, 
by the king-, contrary to the plain letter of the charters, in 
favour of New Hampshire, for the reason, it has been hinted, 
that, by so deciding, the land bearing the best of mast trees 
would be assigned to her, in which case they would be the 
property of the crown, while all that grew in Massachusetts; 
belonged to that colony. 

Long after the transfer from Mason to Allen, aome defect in 
the conveyance was discovered, which rendered it void. In 
1 746, John Tufton Mason, a descendant of the original grantee, 
claiming the lands possessed by his ancestors, conveyed them, 
for fifteen hundred pounds, to twelve persona, subsequently 
called the Masonian proprietors. They, to silence opposition, 
voluntarily relinquished their claim to the lands already occu- 
pied by others. 

They also granted townships on the most liberal terms. 
Reserving certain portions of the land for themselves, for the 
first settled ministers, and for schools, they required merely 
that the grantees Bhould, within a limited time, erect mills 
and meeting-houses, clear out roads, and settle ministers of 
the gospel. In process of time, nearly all the Masonian lands, 
being about one fourth of the whole, were, in this manner, 
granted; and contention and lawsuits ceased to disturb the 
repose, and to impede the prosperity, of the colony. 



CHAPTER V. 
RHODE ISLAND. 



In the history of Massachusetts it has been stated that Rage 
Williams, a clergyman of Salem, was, in 1634, banished fn 
that colony. He did not immediately depart : but in Januar 
1G36, learning that preparations were made to send him to 
England, he left his home, and, after wandering in the woods, 
and residing many weeks with the Indians, arrived and seated 
himself at Seekonk. The governor of Plymouth warned him 
that the place was within the limits of that colony-, end he 
therefore, in June, descended the Pawtucket, and, turning 
round Fox Point, slaked bis thirst at a spring on the 
which is yet shown to the curious in traditionary lore. 
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thin spring he erected his habitation; and, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of " God's merciful providence to him in his dis- 
tress," lie called the place Providence. 

He found the land on which he had seated himself to be 
within the territory of the Narraganset Indians. In lt>3fi, he 
purchased it of Canonicus and Miantonomoh, two of their 
chiefs. He divided it freely among all who would come and 
dwell upon it, " reserving to himself not one foot of land, nor 
one tittle of political power." Many soon settled around him ; 
magistrates were not known ; the people in a body exercised 
legislative, judicial, and executive power. It was one of the 
charges against him in Massachusetts, that he had avowed the 
doctrine that "to punish a man for matter of conscience is 
persecution." In his exile, he adhered to that doctrine ; he 
welcomed all who came ; and the patriarch of the settlement 
would allow no one to be answerable for his religious 
opinions at auy tribunal but his Maker's. The charter of 
Maryland was the first that secured liberty of conscience to 
all Christian sects ; the charity of Roger Williams embraced 
Jews, Mohammedans, and all the heathen. 

His benevolence was not confined to his civilized brethren. 
He laboured to enlighten, improve, and conciliate the savages. 
He learned their language, travelled among them, and gained 
the entire confidence of their chiefs. He had often the happi- 
ness, by his influence over them, of saving from injury the 
colony that had proclaimed him an outlaw, and driven him 
into the wilderness. 

In 1638. William Coddmgton, and seventeen others, being 
persecuted for their religions tenets in Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed Williams to Providence. By his advice, they purchased 
of the Indians the Island of Aquetnec, now called Rhode 
Island, and remove^ thither. Coddington was chosen their 
judge, or chief magistrate. The fertility of the soil, and the 
toleration of all Christian sects, attracted numerous emigrants 
from the adjacent settlements. 

When the New England colonies, in 1643, formed their 
memorable confederacy, Rhode Island applied to be admitted 
:i member. Plymouth objected, asserting that the settlements 
were within her boundaries. The commissioners decided that 
Rhode Island might enjoy all the advantages of the con- 
federacy, if she would submit to the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
She declined, proudly preferring inde|ieudence to all the taw- 
11 ts of dependent union. 

In 1643, Williams went to England as agent for both set- 
tlements; and the next year obtained, by the influence of Sir 
Henry Vane, a patent from the parliament, then cxtr 
the supreme power, by which the tow 
po rt, and Portsmouth were incorpo 



governing themselves. In 1647, all the freemen met at Ports- 
mouth were incorporated, enacted a code of laws, and esta- 
blished a civil government. An assembly was constituted, to 
consist ol six representatives from each town; and the exe- 
cutive and supreme judicial power was vested in a president 
and four assistants. Town courts were established for the 
trial of small causes, with an appeal to the president and as- 
sistants. 

The executive committee of parliament had given to Cod- 
dington a commission to govern the islands in the bay. This 
interfered with the patent which had been granted at the so- 
licitation of Williams, and threatened the dismemberment of 
the colony. In 1651, he and John Clarke were appointed 
agents, and sent to England to persuade the committee to 
withdraw the commission. Again he sought the assistance of 
Vane, and again succeeded. He returned to Rhode Island ; 
Clarke remained in London, and long acted as the faithful 
agent of the colony. 

Upon the application of the inhabitants, the king, in 1663, 
granted a charter incorporating the colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. It declared that no person should 
be molested or called in question for any difference in matters 
»!' religion. For the government of the colony, it vested the 
supreme power in an assembly, to consist of a governor or 
deputy-governor, ten assistants, and representatives from the 
several towns, all- to be chosen by the freemen. This charter 
still remains in force ; the state not having, like her sisters, 
formed a constitution for herself. 

The benevolence, justice, and pacific policy of Williams se- 
cured to the colony an almost total exemption from Indian 
hostility. He continued to reside at Providence, sometimes, 
by the choice of the people, continuing to hold the office of 

5 resident, sometimes that of assistant, and sometimes that of 
eputy. He died in 1683.. in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. 

When Androa was made governor of New England, he dis- 
solved the charter government of Rhode Island, and ruled the 
colony with the assistance of a council appointed by himself. 
After he was deposed and imprisoned at Boston, the freemen 
met at Newport, and voted to resume their charter. All the 
officers who had. been displaced three years before were re- 
chosen ; and all accepted the several offices, but Walter Clarke, 
who was re-chosen governor. In his stead, the assembly ap- 
pointed Henry Bull, a Quaker, the only one living of all who 
came with Codding ton, in 1638. 

The colony, happily situated for commerce, cheaply go- 
verned, too small to attract the cupidity of England, increased 
continually in wealth and population. In 1730, the number 
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of inhabitants was eighteen thousand ; in 1781, it was forty 
thousand. Brown Univeraity was founded at Warren {n 
1761, and was removed, a few years after, to Providence. It 
takes its name from Nicholas Brown, who gave to the institu- 
tion five thousand dollars. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Ik the year 1630, the Plymouth company granted to the Earl 
of Warwick, and in 163 1, the earl assigned to Yiscount Say 
and Seal, Lord Brook, and others, the territory which now con- 
stituteB the state of Connecticut. Among the assignees, be- 
sides those mentioned, were Rich, Fiennes, I'ym, and Hamb- 
den, distinguished Puritans, and active friends of liberty in the 
contest between King Charles and the parliament. So little 
was then known of the geography of the country, that the 
grant was made to extend, in longitude, from the Atlantic to 
the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. It was upon this clause in 
her charter, that Connecticut, long afterwards, founded her 
claim to land in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

About the time of the date of the grant, a chief of an Indian 
tribe which owned the country on Connecticut River, visited 
Plymouth and Boston, and earnestly solicited the respective 
governors to make a settlement on that river. He described 
the country as exceedingly fertile, and promised to pay eighty 
beaver-akinB a year to the one who should comply with his re- 

?inest. It is supposed that his object was, not only to profit 
rom the trade of the English, but to secure their aid to pro- 
tect his tribe from their enemies, the Tequoda. Mr. Winslow, 
the governor of Plymouth, and a few others, accordingly vi- 
sited the country, and selected a place near the mouth of the 
little river in Windsor, for the establishment of a trading 
house. 

The Dutch at New York, apprised of this project of the 
English, determined to anticipate them, and immediately des- 
patched a party, who erected a fort at. Hartford. In Septem- 
ber, 1833, a company from Plymouth, having prepared the 
frame of a house, put it on board a vessel, and, passing the 
fort, convpyed it to the place previously selected. In October, 
they raised:, covered, and fortified it with palisades. The 
Dutch, considering them intruders, pent, the next year, a band 
of seventy men to drhv them from the country; butj finding 
them strongly posted, they relinquished the design. 

In the autumn of 1035, many of the inhabitants of Dorches- 



ter and Watertown, in Massachussetir, h*n»g heard of the 
fertile meadows on Connecticut River, removed thither, and 
began settlements at Weathersfield and Windsor. During the 
next winter, their sufferings from famine were extreme. So 
destitute were they of provisions, that many, in dread of 
starvation, returned, in December, to Massachussets. In their 
journey through, the dreary wilderness, at this inclement sea- 
son, they encountered indescribable hardships. 

In the same year, the assignees above named, desirous of 
commencing a settlement, sent over, as their agent and go- 
vernor, Mr. John Winthrop, of Massachussets, with instruc- 
tions to erect a fort at the mouth of the river, and commo- 
dious houses, as well for settlers, as for such gentlemen of 
quality as might determine to emigrate. Hearing, at Boston, 
where he landed, that the Dutch were preparing to take pos- 
session of the same place, he repaired thither immediately, be- 
gan his fort, and mounted his cannon. A few days afterwards, 
a party of Dutch troops arrived, but were not permitted to 
land. 

The next spring, those who had been compelled by famine 
to revisit Massachussets, returned to Connecticut. In June, 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Cambridge, " the light of the 
western churches," and about one hundred men, women, and 
children, belonging to his congregation, left their homes to 
establish themselves on Connecticut River. Their route lay 
through an unexplored wilderness. They travelled on foot, 
drove their cattle before them, and subsisted on the milk of 
their cows. They had no guide but the compass, no shelter, 
no pillow, and no guard. Many had recently left England, 
where they had lived in comfort and affiuenen. Mrs. Hooker 
was borne on a litter. They were nearly a fortnight on their 
journey, travelling but ten miles a day. They seated them- 
selves at Hartford, having first purchased land-* of the Indians. 

Id 1637, all the settlements in New England were involved 
in hostilities 'with the Pequods, a tribe of Indians inhabiting 
New London and the country around it. Some account of 
this war has been given in the history of Massachussets. Pre- 
vious to any expedition against them, they had killed many of 
the emigrants to Connecticut, had captured others, and tor- 
tured them to death. In the short war which followed, their 
surviving brethren, for bravery in battle, and fortitude iu suf- 
fering, were not surpassed by any portion of the English 
troops. 

At first, the emigrants acknowledged the authority of Mas- 
sachussets. In January, 1639, the freemen, having convened 
at Hartford, adopted a constitution for themselves. They or- 
dained that two general courts, or assemblies, should be held 
annually, one in April, the other in September ; that at the 
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court held in April, styled the Court of Election, all the free- 
men should assemble together, and choose a governor, six ma- 
gistrates, and all the public officers ; that the several towns 
should choose deputies, who should meet, as well when the 
court of election was held, in April, as in September, and 
they, in conjunction with the governor and magistrates, should 
have power to enact laws, " and, for want thereof, according 
to the rule of the word of God." At this time, the colony 
consisted of only three towns, Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield ; each of which was empowered to send four 
deputies. 

In the same year, George Fenwick, one of the patentees, 
came over with his family, and settled at the month of the ri- 
ver. In honour of Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, he 
called the place Saybrook. Others afterwards joined him, and 
for several years they were governed by their own magistrates 
and laws. In 1644, Mr. Fenwick, for seven thousand dollars, 
assigned to the general court of Connecticut the fort at Say- 
brook, and all the rights conferred by the patent from the Ply- 
mouth Company in England. This settlement then became a 
part of the colony. The claim of Plymouth colony, founded 
upon their having first made an establishment at Windsor, 
had been previously purchased. 

In the mean time, another colon)' had been planted within 
the limits of the Connecticut patent. In June, 1G37, two large 
ships arrived at Boston from England, having on board Mr. 
Davenport, Mr. Eaton, and many others, whom pious motives 
hud impelled to emigrate to New England. Being highly re- 
spectable, and some of them possessing great wealth, the ge- 
neral court of Massachussets, desirous of detaining them in 
the colony, offered them any place they might select for a 
plantation. 

Wishing, however, to institute a civil and religious commu- 
nity, conforming in all things to their peculiar principles, they 
removed, the next year, to Quinnipiac, which they called New- 
Haven. Soon after their arrival, at the close of a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, they subscribed what they termed a Plantation 
Covenant, solemnly binding themselves, " until otherwise or- 
dered, to be governed in all things, of a civil as well as reli- 
gious concern, by the rules which the Scripture held forth to 
them" They purchased of the natives large tracts of land, 
and laid out their town in squares, designing for a great and 
elegant city. 

In 1639, all the free planters, assembled in a large barn, pro- 
ceeded to lay the foundation of their civil and religion! po- 
licy. They resolved that none but church members shoal 
allowed the privilege of voting, or be elected to office ; thai 
pa 



the freemen of the colony should annually assemble, and. elect 
the officers of the colony; and that the word of God should 
be the only rule for ordering the affairs of the commonwealth. 
Bach was the original constitution of New Haven ; but as the 
population increased, and new towns were settled, different 
regulations were adopted, and the institutions and laws be- 
came gradually assimilated to those of Connecticut. 

With the Dutch at New York, both colonies had constant 
and vexatious disputes. The former claimed all the territory 
as far east as Connecticut River; the latter complained that 
the Dutch often plundered their property ; that they sold guns 
and ammunition In the Indians, and even encouraged them to 
make war upon the English. The fear of attack from that 
quarter was one of the reasons which, in 1643, induced the 
colonies of New England to form a confederation for their 
defence. 

The criminal code of Connecticut was completed in the 
year 1642, Idolatry, blasphemy, witchcraft, unnatural lusts, 
man-stealing, cursing or smiting lather or mother, and several 
other crimes, were made punishable with death. In the sta- 
tute, the several passages of Scripture, upon which the various 
enactments were founded, were referred to. 

Tobacco having just begun to come into use, a law nas 
passed, in 1(147, that no person under twenty years of age, nor 
any other wliu had not already accustomed himself to the une 
of it, should take any, without having obtained a certificate 
from a physician that it was useful to him, and also a license 
from the court, The penalty was a fine of sixpence, which 
was ordered to be paid "without gainsaying." 

In I65&, a treaty of amity and partition was concluded at 
Hartford, between (he English and Dutch, the latter relin- 
quishing their claim to the territory of Connecticut, except 
the lands which they actually occupied. Soon after, England 
and Holland were involved in war with each other, but their 
colonies in America agreed to remain at peace. Notwith- 
standing this agreement, the Dutch governor was detected in 
concerting with the Indians a plot for the total extirpation of 
the English. 

Connecticut and New Haven were alarmed; a meeting of 
the commissioners of the united colonies was called, and evi- 
dence of the plot, laid before them. A majority was in favour 
of war ; but the colony of Massachusetts, being remote from 
the danger, was averse to it. As she was much stronger than 
either of the others, it was, at the suggestion of her deputies, 
resolved that agents should first he sent to demand of the 
Dutch governor an explanation of his conduct. 

The agents obtained no satisfactory explanation. On their 
return, another meeting of the commissioners was held at 
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Boston, additional testimony was laid before them, and seve- 
ral ministers of Massachuse I Is were invited to assist at their 
deliberations — a practice not unusual at that period. The 
ministers, after considering the subject, declared, " that the 
proofs of the execrable plot, tending: to the destruction of the 
dear saints of God, were of such weight as to induce them to 
believe the reality of it : yet tliey were not so fully conclusive 
as to bear up their hearts with the fulness of persuasion which 
was meet in commending the case to God in prayer, and to 
the people in exhortations j and that at would be safest for 
the colonies to forbear the use of the sword." But all the 
commissioners, except one, were of opinion that recent aggres- 
sions justified, and self-preservation dictated, an appeal to the 
Hword. They were about to declare war, when the general 
court: of Massachusetts, in direct violation of one of the articles 
of the confederation, resolved, " that no determination of the 
commissioners, though all should agree, should bind the colony 
to engage in Inutilities." 

At this declaration, Connecticut aDd New Haven felt alarm- 
ed and indignant. They considered the other colonies too 
weak, without the assistance of Massachusetts, to contend 
wiih the Dutch and their Indian allies. They argued, en- 
treated, aud remonstrated, but she continued inflexible. They 
then represented their dangei to Cromwell, and implored his 
assistance. He, with his usual promptitude, sent a fleet for 
their protection, and for the conquest of their enemies; but 
peace in Europe, intelligence of which reached New England 
aoou after the arrival of the Beet, saved the Dutch from sub- 
jugation, and relieved the colonies from the dread oT massacre. 

After Charles II. was restored to the throne, Connecticut 
applied to him for a royal charter. A trilling circumstance 
induced him, forgetting all his arbitrary maxims, to comply 
wilh her wishes to "their utmost extent. Her agent, Mr. 
"Wintbrop, having an extraordinary ring, which had been given 
to his grandfather by C'harles I., presented it to his son. He 
immediately granted a charter more liberal in its provisions 
than any that had yet been granted, and confirming, in every 
particular, the constitution which the people had themselves 
adopted. 

This charter comprehended New Haven; but, for several 
ypara, the people of that colony utterly refused to consent to 
the union. In this opposition to the commands of the king 
and the remonstrances of Connecticut, they persevered until 
• in of the appointment of a general 
governor, and of their being united with some other colony, 
having a charter lees favourable to liberty, impelled them, 
though reluctantly, to yield. 

In the war with Philip, which began in 1675, Connecticut 



suffered leas than her sinter colonies- Her aid, howerer, in 
full proportion to her strength, was ulwayB freely afforded ; 
and no troops surpassed her volunteers in bravery and enter- 
prise. A large number, and many of them officers, were killed 
at the assault upon the fort at Narraganset. 

When Charles II., in 1664, granted the New Netherlands to 
the duke of York, the territory of Connecticut was included 
in the same patent. In 1675, Major Andros, who had been 
appointed his governor by the duke, came by water, with an 
armed force, to Saybrook, to take possession of the fort at 
that place. Information of his purpose had been communi- 
cated to Deputy- Governor Leet, who despatched Captain 
Bull, with a detachment of the militia of Hartford, to oppose 
him. On his arrival there, he found the fort already manned 
by the militia of the place. Major Andros, being permitted 
to land, directed his secretary to read his commission in pre- 
sence of the assembled people. Captain Bull, with resolute 
voice and manner, commanded the secretary to forbear ; and 
proceeded himself to read a protest which had been forwarded 
by the assembly, then sitting at Hartford. The major, seeing 
himself the weakest, and pleased with Bull's boldness and 
Boldier-Hke appearance, told him his bonis ought to be tipped 
with gold, desisted, aud returned to New York. 

The lords of trade and plantations, desirous of obtaining in- 
formation concerning the colonies, forwarded certain querieB 
to the several governors, which they were requested to 
answer. By the reply of the governor of Connecticut, dated in 
1680, it appears that the colony then contained twenty-six 
towns; that the militia consisted of two thousand five hun- 
dred and seven ; that the annual exports amounted to forty- 
four thousand dollars; that the whole number of trading ves- 
sels was twenty-seven, the tonnage of which was one thou- 
sand and fifty tons. The population is supposed to have been 
about twelve thousand. 

In 1686, King James II., desirous of annulling, not only the 
charters which bad been granted to his English cities, but 
those also which had been granted to his American colonies, 
summoned the governor of Connecticut to appear and show 
cause why her charter Bhould not be declared void ; and Sir 
Edmund Andros, who had been appointed governor of New 
England, advised the colony, as the course best calculated to 
insure the good-will of his majesty, to resign it voluntarily 
into his hands, he having been instructed to receive it. But 
the people estimated too highly the privileges it conferred to 
surrender it until necessity compelled them. 

Sir Edmund, therefore, repaired, with a body of troops, to 
Hartford, where the assembly were in session, and demanded 
of them the charter. They hesitated and debated until even- 
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ing. It was then produced, and laid upon the table, a large 
number of people being present. Suddenly, the candlea were 
extinguished. With counterfeited haste they were again re- 
lighted ; but the charter could no where be found. In the dark, 
it had been privately carried off by a Captain Wadsworth, and 
concealed inabollow tree. Sir Edmund, however, assumed the 
government of the colony, and ruled with the same absolute 
sway, though not with the same oppressive tyranny, as in 
Massachusetts. 

When James was driven from his throne and kingdom, and* 
his governor deposed, Connecticut resumed her former govern- 
ment. The assembly voted a nattering address to King Wil- 
liam. The suit, instituted for the purpose of annulling her 
charter, was abandoned ; and her inhabitants, while enjoying 
greater privileges than any of their brethren, had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon their address and good fortune 
in preserving them. 

But, not long afterwards, they were again called upon to 
defend these privileges from encroachment. In 1692, Colonel 
Fletcher was appointed governor of New York, and was au- 
thorized, by his commission, to take command of the militia 
of Connecticut. This power having been given, by the charter, 
to the governor of the colony, he determined not to relinquish 
it, and iu this determination was supported by the people. 

The next year, when the general court were in session, 
Colonel Fletcher repaired to Hartford, and required that the 
militia of the colony should be placed under his command. 
This was resolutely refused. He then ordered the train-bands 
of the city to be assembled. This being done, he appeared be- 
fore them, and directed his aid to read to them his commission 
and instructions from the king. 

Captain Wadsworth, the senior officer of the militia, pre- 
sent, instantly ordered the drums to beat; and such was the 
noise, that nothing else could be heard. Colonel Fletcher 
commanded silence ; and again his aid began to read. " Drum, 
drum, I say!" exclaimed Wadsworth ; and a command so ac- 
ceptable to the players was obeyed with spirit. Once more 
the colonel commanded silence, and a pause ensued. " Drum, 
drum, I say!" cried the captain, and, turning to Governor 
Fletcher, addressed him, with energy iu his voice, and mean- 
ing in his looks — " If I am interrupted again, I will make the 
sun shine through you in a moment !" 

Deeming it unwise to contend with such a spirit, Colonel 
Fletcher desisted, left Hartford the next night, and returned 
to New York. A representation of the opposing claims being 
made to the king, he decided that the governor of Connecticut 
should have the command of the militia ; but in time of war, 
a certain number Bhould be placed under the orders of Fletcher. 



In 1700, Yale College was founded, It owes its existence 
to the beneficence and public spirit of the clergy. It was first 
established at Saybrook; and, in 1702, the first degrees were 
there conferred. Elihu Yale made several donations to the 
institution, and from him it derives the name it bears. A suc- 
cession of able instructors has raised it to a high rank among 
the literary institutions of the country. 

In 1708, an act was passed by the legislature, requiring the 
ministers and delegates of churches to meet and form an ec- 
clesiastical constitution for the colony. A meeting was in 
consequence held at Saybrook, the result of which was the 
celebrated Saybrook Platform. At the subsequent session of 
the legislature, it waB enacted that all the churches, united 
according to this Platform, should be owned as established by 
law, allowing, however, to other churches the right of exer- 
cising worship and discipline in their own way, according to 
their consciences. 

In the several abortive attempts to reduce the French set- 
tlements in Canada, and in the expedition against Louisburg, 
Connecticut furnished her full quota of troops, and hore her 
proportion of the expenses. Of these a history is elsewhere 
given. After the death of Philip, most of the Indians aban- 
doned her territory, and seldom returned to molest the inha- 
bitants; who, living in the enjoyment of all the privileges 
they desired, felt no inducement, and were alforded no oppor- 
tunity, to perform such actions us enliven the pages of history. 






CHAPTER VII. 

H V.W YORK. 



The object of Columbus, iu his first voyage, was to arrive a 
the East Indies by sailing directly west. By the discoveries 
then and afterwards made, it was ascertained that a continent 
or large island lay in that route; and, as its extent was not 
known, subsequent navigators imagined that those rich coun- 
tries might, be reached by sailing around its northern extre- 
mity. Among those who then endeavoured to discover this 
Worth- West Passage, in seurch of which heroism and fortitude 
have been displayed in recent times, was Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman. l«'or this purpose, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, he made, in the employment of EngliHli mer- 
chants, two voyages into the seas around Spitsbergen and 
Greenland. His employers were discouraged by his ill success; 
but he, still animated by hope, goon after proposed to the 
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Dutch East India Company to sail, in search of the passage, in 
their service. 

They provided a small vessel, with which, in the spring of 
1609, he departed on his third voyage. Passing beyond Green- 
land, he came to the American continent, and then, turning 
south, sailed along the coast as far as Chesapeake Bay, in the 
hope, of which we now see the folly, of finding some strait 
leading to the ocean which washes the shores of Hindostan. 
He then turned back, entered, first, Delaware Bay, and, in 
September, the harbour of New York. He Bailed up the river 
which hears his name, until he had passed the highlands, and 
Bent a float to explore it farther, which ascended above Albany. 
He traded and fought with I he natives who dwelt On its banks, 
returned to the ocean, and, near the close of the year, arrived 
at Dartmouth, in England. 

He sent to his employers a flattering account of the coun- 
tries which he had visited, and in subsequent years ships were 
despatched by merchants of Amsterdam to traffic with the 
natives on the banks of the Hudson. Upon the Island of New 
York, then called Manhattan, a fort was erected in 1614, and 
the next year another, culled Fort Orange, on an island just 
below Albany. Trade with the natives, not planting a colony, 
was the sole object of these voyages. 

It has already been related, that Argal, coming from Vir- 
ginia to Manhattan in 1613, obliged the Dutch traders to sub- 
mit to the English. They yielded only to superior force, and, 
M booh as In' had left men, ceased to thmk of English su- 
premacy. In 1G14, the government of the Netherlands granted 
to a company the exclusive right, for a short period, of trading 
with new-discovered lands. In Kiln, a charter was granted 
to another company, but under it no measures were under- 
taken. In 16ol,the Dutch West India Company was incor- 
porated, to which was granted the exclusive right of trading 
to the American coast. This company directed their attention 
principally to that part of the country, visited by Hudson, be- 
tween Delaware Day and Connecticut River, which became 
known by the name of New Netherlands, Delaware River 
was called South River; the Hudson, sometimes, the North 
River; and the Connecticut, Fresh Hirer. In 1C2-!, they built 
a fort on the Delaware, a few miles below Camden, and called 
it Fort Nassau. Peter MinuitB was sent over by the company, 
as their commercial agent, and for arc years performed the 
duties of governor. The traders dwell in huts on the Island 
of Manhattan, Fort < (range was an outpost, for the conveni- 
ence of trading with the Indians, who roamed the forests be- 
tween that place and the great river of Canada. It is not 
known that any family came to the country before 16i!5, when 
ft child of Europeau parentage was born on Long Island. 



In 1620, the company began to think of planting; a colony 
in the New Netherlands. An ordinance wai adopted that any 
one who, within four years, should transport fifty souls, and 
purchase the Indian title, should become lord of the manor, or 
patron, and have the absolute property of the land he should 
colonize. The tract might extend, if lying on one side of the 
river only, sixteen miles; if on both Hides, eight miles thereon, 
and indefinitely into the country. Several tracts were taken 
np, or patenteed; and it was about this time that five Indian 
chiefs, for parcels of goods, sold to an agent of Van Iteusselaer 
a tract extending from the mouth of the Mohawk to twelve 
miles south of Albany. Teter Minuits was displace^ and 
Walter Van Twiller appointed in his stead. 

In 16^3, Van Twiller built a fort at Hartford, which he 
called the Hirse of Good Hope ; and the Dutch, for many years, 
maintained a trading establishment at that place. In 1638, 
William Kieft was appointed governor. He had petty, but 
troublesome, contests with the English on Connecticut River, 
and with the Swedes who had begun a settlement on the 
Delaware. With the Indians he had severer conflicts. A 
Dutchman was killed by an Indian who had been robbed. 
The chiefs could not give up the murderer, but offered two 
hundred fathoms of wampum to purchase peace. Kieft pre- 
ferred vengeance, and, seeking a. favourable opportunity, dea- 
J latched to one of their own towns a party of soldiers, who 
ell upon the unsuspecting Indians, and barbarously massa- 
cred nearly a hundred. A fierce and furioug war followed. 
Dutch Villages were laid waste ; and many men, women, and 
children were killed, and many made captive. 

The colony was threatened with ruin, and sought for peace. 
At a conference held on Long Island between Dutch agents 
and Indian chiefs, one of the latter addressed the former — 
" When you first arrived on our shores, you were destitute of 
food ; we gave you our beans and our corn ; we fed you with 
oysters and fish; and now, for our recompense, you murder 
our people. The traders whom your first shipB left on our 
Bhores to traffic till their return, were cherished by us; we 
gave them our daughters for their wives ; among those whom 
you have murdered were children of your own blood." By 
the mediation of Roger Williams, then fortuitously at Man- 
hattan, a piece was concluded. 

But the thirst of vengeance was not appeased, and the war 
was renewed. Kieft appointed Captain Underhill, who had 
been a soldier in Europe, and had made himself conspicuous 
in New Hampshire for his eccentricities in religion and con- 
duct, to the command of his troops. Collecting a flying party 
of one hundred and fifty men, he was enabled to preserve the 
settlements from total destruction- The number of Indiana 
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whom, he killed in the course of the war was supposed to ex- 
ceed four hundred. A severe battle was fought on that part 
of Horseneck called Strickland's Plain. The Dutch were vic- 
torious : on both sides great numbers were slain ; and for a 
century afterwards the graves of the dead were distinctly 
visible. 

Peace was again concluded, to the great joy of the colony ; 
hut Kieft was execrated as the goilty cause of their sufferings. 
In 1648, he set sail for Holland, but suffered shipwreck on the 
coast of Wales, and perished. He was succeeded by Peter 
Stuyvesant, the most able and intelligent of all the Dutch 
governors. Hitherto the company had retained a monopoly 
of the trade of the colony : now it was made free to all ; ex- 
port duties were substituted ; and the change had a favourable 
influence upon the prosperity of the colony. 

But the Puritans pressed upon their eastern boundary, and 
they trembled for their establishment at Hartford. In 1660, 
Stuyvesant met the commissioners of the .New England colo- 
nies at that place, where, after much altercation, a line of par- 
tition between their respective territories was agreed upon. 
Long Island was divided between them ; the Dutch retained 
the lands which they actually occupied in Connecticut, and 
eurrendered all claim to the residue. 

The Swedes, on their south-western boundary, were not so 
powerful aB the Puritans. The Dutch had built a fort at New 
Castle, which Risingh, the governor of the Swedes, having for 
the momentthe superiority of numbers, attacked and captured. 
Stuyvesant collected a force of six hundred men, subjugated 
the Swedes, and established over the country the jurisdiction 
of the Dutch. 

The mercantile corporation "which governed the New Nether- 
lands took little thought of the religious belief of its inhabit- 
ants. All sects were tolerated \ and immigrants came from 
all quarters. Many came from New England, and brought 
with them the activity of mind and love of freedom which 
distinguished that region. The leaven was sufficient to pro- 
duce fermentation. A meeting of the people was held, at 
which a memorial, drawn up by George Baxter, a Puritan, was 
unanimously adopted, demanding " that no new laws should 
be enacted but with consent of the people, and that none 
should be appointed to office but with the approbation ol the 
people." Stuyveannt pronounced there " the visionary notions 
of a New England man." " We derive our authority," said 
he, " from God and the West India Company, not from the 
pleasure of a few ignorant subjects ;" ftnd he commanded tho 
assembly to disperse on pain of arbitrary punishment, 

But the time was near when a change of masters would 
bring in its train the enjoyment of English liberties. England 




had always claimed the whole country since its discovery by 
the Cabots, and Charles II. now dcleniiined to assert his right 
to it. In 1664, he granted to hiH brother JameB, Duke of York 
and Albany, several tracts of land in America, and among them 
Long Island, and all the territory between Connecticut River 
and Delaware Bay ; and, though England and Holland were 
then at peace, immediately sent three ships and blx. hundred 
troops to put him in possession of his grant. Colonel Robert 
NicholB conducted the expedition. The squadron, having 
visited Boston, reached the place of its destination in August, 
and Nichols immediately sent to the governor a summons to 
surrender. Stuy vesant refused ; and thereupon Nichols, aware 
of the discontents which existed among the people^ published 
a proclamation, promising that, should the place be peaceably 
surrendered, they should enjoy their property, and all the 
rights of English subjects- The burgomasters and people as- 
sembled in the town hall, and there agreed upon terms of 
capitulation, which were afterwards ratified by Nichols and 
Stuyvesant. Soon afterwards, detachments from the fleet took 
possession of Fort Orange and the forta on (he Delaware. In 
compliment to the duke, the name Manhattan was changed to 
New York, and Orange to Albany. 

Nichols assumed the government of the country, and con- 
tinued, for three years, to rule over it with absolute power, 
but with great lenity and justice. To secure the Indians from 
fraud, he ordained that no purchase of land from them should 
be valid, if made without the governor's license. He incor- 
porated the inhabitants of New York, ordaining that the offi- 
cers should be a mayor, live aldermen, and a sheriff; before, 
they were a scout, burgomasters, and schepens. In 16G7, he 
was succeeded by Colonel Francis Lovelace. He is represented 
as a moderate and just man; but many of the people com- 
plained that the privileges of Englishmen were withheld, and 
refused to pay the taxes which he imposed, That the discon- 
tent was general, is prohable, from the kuown arbitrary prin- 
ciples of the Duke of York, and the love of freedom of the 
population. 

In 1673, England and Holland being then at war, several 
Dutch ships were despatched to re-conquer the country. On 
their arrival atStaten Island, a few miles below the city, John 
Manning, who had command of the fort, sent down a messen- 
ger, and treacherously made terms with the enemy. The 
Dutch sailed up the harbour, landed their men, and took pos- 
session of the fort and city wit hunt firing or receiving a aliot. 
Thefortson the Delaware submitted also without resistance. 

Captain Anthony Calve was appointed governor; but he 
remained in authority for a few months only. The next year, 
peace was concluded, and the cpuntry restored to the English. 
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The Duke of York, apprehensive that the conquest by the 
Butch deprived him of nil his rights, and that they "were not 
restored to him by the treaty, obtained a new patent, confirm- 
ing- his title to the province, and appointed Major Andros, the 
same who was afterwards the tyrant of New England, to be 
governor over his territories in America. 

Andros was inducted into office on the 31st of October, 
1674. From his official acta, he seems to have been invested 
with supreme power. The next year, he appointed a mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriff, for the city of New York, and ordered 
that four aldermen should constitute a sort of sessions ; he 
imposed taxes at pleasure; and, moreover, on the recommen- 
dation of the duke, appointed one Nicholas Rensselaer, a Dutch 
clergyman, and claiming the manor of Renaselaerwick, to he 
minister of a church at Albany. As the duke was a Catholic, 
and as the Catholics, from their numerous bloody jwrsecutions 
and universal intolerance, were regarded by the people, who 
were nearly all Protestants, with diplike and dread, the con- 
gregation were not disposed to receive for their minister a 
man recommended by him and appointed by his governor. A 
quarrel ensued ; the magistrates of Albany, among whom was 
one Jacob Leisler, imprisoned Rensselaer upon a charge of ut- 
tering certain " dubious words" in a sermon. Andros released 
In m. and caused warrants to be issued to compel the magis- 
trates to give security, in the sum of five thousand pounds, to 
appear nnd justify themselves for confining Rensselaer. Leisler 
relused to give the security, and was imprisoned. Andros. 
fearing to increase the excitement, desisted from his preten- 
sions. The obnoxious minister returned home, and the ma- 
nor was afterwards confirmed to his relative, Killian van 
RennBselaer. 

As the privileges of Englishmen, promised at the time of 
the surrender to Nichols, had never yet been enjoyed, the peo- 
ple evinced their discontent. Long Island was settled prin- 
cipally from New England. Before the grant to the duke, the 
r us I era part of it belonged to Connecticut, and then of course 
exercised the privilege of choosing representatives. Several 
towns on the island held public meetings, and expressed their 
desire to enjoy their promised privileges ; and some of the 
merchants of New York denied the legality of duties imposed 
arbitrarily. Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a traitor, for 
encroaching upon the liberties of the English subjects, and was 
sent to England for trial. Disturbed by the opposition of the 
people, Andros made a voyage to London for instructions. 
The duke conceded nothing, but that the present duties should 
I Septra at the end of three years. After the governor's return, 
thr durioH were increased ; and, regardless of former experi- 
. lie interfered iu religious matters, by attempting to ex- 
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erciBe control over the Reformed Dutch Church, which in- 
creased the disgast and jealousy of the people. 

In 1683, Androa was recalled, and Colonel Thomas Dongan 
appointed governor in his stead. He was a Catholic, but, being 
a wise and just man, had proper conceptions of his duties aa 
governor, and disdained to submit to be, in nil things, the in- 
strument of the duke. It is paid that William Penn advised 
the duke to allow the people to choose representatives. He, 
in fact, gave such instructions to Dongan. He sent over by 
him a " Charter of Liberties/ 1 which declared, that " supreme 
legislative power shall forever reside in the governor, council, 
and people, met in general assembly. Every freeholder and 
freeman ahall vote for representatives without restraint. No 
freeman shall suffer but by judgment of his peers ; and all 
trials shall be by a jury of twelve men. No tax shall be as- 
sessed, on any pretence whatever, but by the consent of th 
assembly. No martial law shall exist. No person, professing 
f.iith in (rod by Jesus Christ, shall, at any time, be any way 
disquieted or questioned for any differences of opinion. The 
first assembly, consisting of seventeen members met in the 
following August, and enacted many important laws. The 
people were pacified, and enjoyed the prospect of a happy fu- 
turity. But for several subsequent years, no assembly it i 
believed was held in the colony. 

During the whole of Colonel Dongan's administration, most 
of his time was occupied in the management of Indian affairs, 
in which he was sagacious, and generally successful. The in- 
terior of the colony was originally inhabited by a confederacy 
which consisted at first of five, and afterwards of six, nations 
of J ndians, the Senecas, Cayugas, Ouondagas, Oueidas, Mo- 
hawks, and Tuscaroras. This confederacy, tradition declares, 
was formed for mutual defence against the western Indians, 
and displayed much of the wisdom and sagacity which mark 
the institutions of a civilized people. By their union they had 
become formidable to the surrounding tribes. Their territory 
was prolific of game ; they were brave in battle, and, beyond 
all other Indians, were eloquent in council. Hy some authors 
they are styled Iroquois, by others, Mingoea. 

When Champlain was at Quebec, he, with a body of French- 
men, accompanied a party of Canada Indinns in an expedition 
against the confederates. The latter were defeated, and this 
defeat implanted in their bosoms an inveterate hostility against 
the French- The Dutch and English the more easily acquired 
and preserved their friendship ; they enjoyed the profit of their 
trade, and were aided by them in all their wars. The go- 
vernors of Canada often sent Jesuits and emissaries to convert 
them and gain their good will ; but, not succeediMr, they de- 
termined at length to treat them as enemies. 
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In 1684, De la Barre, the governor of Canada, manned to 
attack them, with an army of seventeen hundred men, His 
troops suffered ho much from hardships, famine, and sickness, 
that he was compelled to ask peace of those whom he had 
come to exterminate. He invited the chiefs of the Five Na- 
tions to meet him at his camp, and those of three of them ac- 
cepted the invitation. Standing in a circle, formed by the 
chiefs and his own officers, he addressed a speech to Garran- 
gula, of the Onondag tribe, in which he accused the confeder- 
ates of conducting the English to the trading grounds of the 
French, and threatened them with war and extermination if 
they did not alter their behaviour. 

Garraugula, knowing the distresses of the French troops, 
heard these threats with contempt. After walking five or six 
times round the circle, he addressed the following bold and 
sarcastic language to De la Barre, calling him Yonnondio, and 
the English governor, Corlear. 

"Yonnondio, I honour you, and warriors that are with me 
likewise honour you. Your interpreter has finished your 
speech ; I uow begin mine. My words make haste to reach 
your eare ; hearken to them. Yonnondio, you must have be- 
lieved, when you left Quebec, that the sun had consumed all 
the forests which render our country inaccessible to the 
French ; or that the great lakes had overflown their banks, 
and surrounded our castles, so that it was impossible for us 
to get out of them. Yes, Yonnondio, you must have dreamed 
so, and the curiosity of so great a wonder has brought you so 
far. Now, you are undeceived ; for I, and the warriors here 
present, are come to assure you, that the Senecas, Cayugaa, 
Onoudagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks, are yet alive. 

"I thank you, in their name, for bringing back into their 
country the pipe of peace, which your predecessor received 
from their hands. It was happy for you that yon left under- 
ground that murdering hatchet which has been so often dyed 
in the blood of the French. Hear, Yonnondio : I do not sleep ; 
I have my eyes open ; and the sun, which enlightens me, dis- 
covers to me a great captain, at the head of a company of 
soldiers, who speaks as if he was dreaming. He says that he 
only came to smoke the great pipe of peace with the Ononda- 
gaa. Bat Garrangula says that he sees the contrary ; that it 
was to knock them on the head, if sickness had not weakened 
the arms of the French. 

"We carried the English to our Jakes, to trade there with 
the Utawawaa, and Quatoghies, as the Adirondacs brought 
the French to our castles to carry on a trade which the English 
say is theirs. We are born free ; we neither depend on Yon- 
nondio nor Corlear. We may go where we please, and buy 
and sell what we please. If your allies are your slaves, use 
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them as such ; command them to receive no other but y< 
people. 

" Hear, Yonnondio ; what I say is the voice of all the F 
Nations. When they buried the hatchet at Cadaracqui, 
tin' middle of the tort, they planted the tree of peace in the 
Baine place, to be there carefully preserved, that, instead of 
a retreat for soldiers, the fort might be a rendezvous for mer- 
chants. Take care that the many soldiers who appear there 
do not choke the tree of peace, and prevent it from covering 
your country and oura with its branches. I assure you that 
our warriors shall dance under its leaves, and will never 
dig up the hatchet to cut it down, till their brother Yonnondio 
or Cor lea shall invade the country which the Great Spirit liai 
given to our ancestors." 

Dela Barre was mortified and enraged at this bold and s: 
castic reply, bat, submitting to necessity, concluded a treaty 
of peace, and returned to Montreal. Soon after, De Nonvjlle 
was appointed hi8 successor. He brought over a reinforce- 
ment of troops; strengthened Fort Cadaracipii. afterwards 
called Fort Front-in ac, and situated at the outlet of Lake On- 
tario, on the north shore; and called to hi« aid the Indians 
around the Lakes Michigan and Huron, with the purpose of 
destroying, at first- the Senecas, and then the rest of the con- 
federated tribes. In the mean time, he sent emissaries among 
them to allay their jealousy. But Colonel Dongan suspected 
his object; and though instructed by the duke — who was 
blindly attached to the French king — to co-operate with De 
Nbnville, he, mindful of his duty to the province, admonish 
the Indians to be on their guard. In June, 1H87, an army 
French and Indians, nearly 3000 strong, proceeded from Mon- 
real to attack the Senecas, They landed at Tirondiquai 
narched lo the villages of the Senecas, which they found d 
serred, and hastened forward in pursuit of the fugitives. Bl 
suddenly, from the trees, and busheB, and high grass around, 
deadly fire was poured upon them from an invisible enemy 
The terrible war-whoop, arising on all sides, increased the 
confusion. The French troupe, scattering, sought safety in 
the woods; their Indian allies, less frightened, fought the Se- 
necas in their own way, and at length compelled them to re- 
tire. De Nonville collected his troops, but, disheartened by 
the reception he had met with, proceeded no farther that day. 
On the next, he continued his march, but found no enemy to 
contend with. After destroying all the corn in that region, 
he led his troops to Niagara, and employed them in erecting a 
fort near the falls. In this fort, he left one hundred men, and 
returned to Montreal. It was afterwnrda besieged by the 
Iroquois, and all of the men but eight perished with hunger. 
The Five Nations, enraged by treachery and stimulated by 
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success, assembled in great numbers, and made incursion* 
into Canada. They compelled the French to abandon Fort 
Cadaracqui, and twice attacked Montreal, massacreing more 
than a thousand of the inhabitants, and taking many prisoners, 
all of whom were tortured and burnt. These wars kept Co- 
lonel Dongau continually employed, and served to perpetuate 
the enmity of the Iroquois against the French, and their at- 
tachment to the English. 

In the mean time, the duke of York had ascended the throne 
of England. Claiming unlimited authority aa king, and pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion, he was hated and feared by a 
great portion of the inhabitants, who were devoted to the 
cause of freedom and to the principles of the Protestants. 
The governor was also the object of their dislike and distrust. 
Catholics, countenanced by him, repaired in great numbers to 
the colony, and pious Protestants trembled for their religion. 
He was recalled in the beginning of 168*; but the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edmund Andros to be governor over New York 
as well as New England, did not tend to lessen their discon- 
tent nor their fears. 

In the spring of l<j**9, information was received from Eng- 
land, that the people had resolved to dethrone their sovereign, 
and offer the crown to William, prince of Orange, the husband 
of Mary, daughter of King James ; and from Massachusetts, 
that the citizens had deposed and imprisoned Sir Edmund An- 
dros, their governor. A rumour ran through the city that, on 
the next .Sunday, the Catholics would attack the people while 
at church, massacre them, and declare for King James ; and 
messengers came from Long Island, increasing the alarm by 
expressing doubts and fears. Many of that class, who, as 
their enemies afterwards said, M were not worth a groat, n as- 
sembled in a tumultuary manner, repaired to the house of 
Jacob Leisler, a captain of one of the militia companies, and a 
wealthy German merchant, and requested him to lead them 
to attack the fort. He at first declined ; but a party led by 
Ensign Stoll, having taken possession, he, on the 2d of June, 
entered it as Stall's superior officer, and was joyfully received 
by those who were present. 

As yet, Leister's party was not strong. No man of wealth 
or consideration had joined it. A report was circulated that 
three Bhips, with orders from the prince, were sailing up the 
harbour. All the militia companies immediately joined him ; 
a large number of the citizens assembled, and, following the 
example of the Bostonians, chose a " Committee of Safety." 
Colonel Nicholson, whjo had been appointed lieutennnt-gover- 
nor by Andros, made some attempts to preserve his authority, 
but soon, absconding in the night, set sail for England. ¥i 
was agreed that the captains of the several militia compo! 
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should, in daily rotation, have command of the fort; but Leis- 
ter, from hiB age or standing in society, was regarded as the 
leader. Two delegates from Connecticut brought a copy^ of 
the proclamation, which had been issued in England, declaring 
William and Mary sovereigns of Great Britain, and delivered 
it to Leisler, who immediately, with all proper ceremony, pro- 
claimed King William and Queen Mary, at first at the fort, 
aud afterwards at the city hall, in the presence of the rejoicing' 
people. 

The men in authority, and " the men of figure," though 
friendly to the new sovereigns, were dissatisfied that all power 
should be usurped by the militia and their captains ; and, un- 
fortunately, the latter made no efforts to induce the former to 
unite with them. The mayor endeavoured to exercise autho- 
rity, but in vain ; Nicholas Bayard, who was colonel of the 
militia, repaired to the Bowling Green, where they were then 
paraded, and ordered them, after placing a guard at the* fort, 
to disperse ; but his commands were disregarded, and he was 
ordered to depart. Leisler wrote to the government in Eng- 
land, giving an account of his conduct, and also a private let- 
ter to the king, detailing, in broken English, many unimpor- 
tant particulars. In August, Milboume, his son-in-law, ar- 
rived from England, nnd afterwards acted as his secretary. 
He was more capable of managing affairs than his father-in- 
law, and was considered the efficient leader. 

Heretofore the mayor, sheriff, and clerk, had been appointed 
by the governor, and the aldermen and assistants elected by 
the people. At the election in September, the people chose 
new aldermen and assistants, and also, by order of the com- 
mittee of safety, a mayor, sheriff, and clerk ; and, in October, 
Leisler, by proclamation, announced that, being authorized, 
by the committee, to confirm such officers as should be chosen 
by the Protestant freemen of the city, he accordingly con- 
firmed by name the persons who had been elected. Van C'ort- 
landt, the former mayor, and Colonel Bayard fled to Albany. 
Instructions from England had not yet been received; and 
they were waited for, by all classes, with great anxiety. 

At Albany, the city government continued to exercise their 
fbrmer powers, but indecisively, as subordinates act when de- 
prived of their leader- They gladly recognized William and 
Mary; but from them they had received no authority. They 
were were kept in a state of alarm by intelligence that the 
savages were preparing to attack them ; and they sent mes- 
sengers to Leisler and the New England colonies for aid. 
Leisler, declaring that he had nothing to do with the civil 
power, forwarded some powder to the militia captains. 

A suspicion waB entertained at Albany that Leisler intended 
to send up troops, take possession of the fort, and govern in 
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that city rb well as ia New York. A convention of the peo- 
ple was held, at which they voted to maintain the existing 
city government until orders came from their majeBties, and 
appointed Colonel Schuyler, the mayor, commander of the 
fort. Soon after, Milboarne arrived from New York with fifty 
men, and asked to be admitted into the fort. He was referred 
to a convention of the people, then sitting, who received him 
cordially ; and he addressed them at length, declaring that 
their charter was null, being granted by a Papist king ; that 
their present officers had no authority ; and that new officers 
ought to be elected by the people. He exhibited his commis- 
sion, but wan told that, being signed by private individuals, 
it would not be regarded. He gained many friends among the 
people, to whom he often appealed ; and, when he returned to 
New York, left his company under the command of an officer 
elected by themselves. 

In the beginning of December, a letter arrived from the mi- 
nistry in England, directed "to Francis Nicholson, or such as, 
for the time being, takes care for preserving the peace, and ad- 
ministring the laws, in his majesty's province of New York," 
and containing the wished-for instructions, The bearer had 
been long on the way, and, when he arrived, hesitated to 
whom he ought to deliver the letter. It happened that Colo- 
nel Bayard, who had returned privately to the city, heard that 
Buch a letter had arrived. He procured an interview with 
the bearer, and endeavoured to get posession of it, promising 
to [deliver it to Van Cortlandt, who, he alleged, was the only 
legal mayor ; but the bearer, on consideration, declined, and 
delivered it to Leisler. It was immediately laid before the 
committee of safety, who advised Leisler to aBsnme the title 
of lieutenant-governor, which he accordingly did, appointed 
his council, and proceeded to exercise all the powers of chief 
magistrate. The attempt of Bayard to gain possession of the 
letter, betrayed his presence in the city. He was arrested, 
committed to prison, and put in irons. 

Soon after, Leisler wrote to the civil and military officers at 
Albany, that he had received orders from King William to take 
care of the province, and had commissioned Joachim Staats. 
whom Melbourne had left in command of [his company, to 
take possession of " Fort Orange," and keep the soldiers in 
good order and discipline ; but the Albany convention, doubt- 
ing whether the king had sent any orders to Jacob Leisler re- 
fused to acknowledge his authority. 

The dethronement of King James brought on a war between 
England and France ; and the usual consequence followed — a 
war between the Canadian Indians and the English colonies. 
De Nonville had been recalled, and Count Frontinac appointed 
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governor of Canada. lie was the ablest and most activeof all 
Canadian governors- In January, 1690, he despatched several 
part ics against the English settlements. One of these, con- 
sisting of Frenchmen and C'aghnuaga Indiana, was sent against 
Albany, but resolved to attack Schenectady. To the inhabit- 
ant 01 this village information was given of their danger ; but 
they, judging it impossible for the enemy to march several 
huudred miles in the depth of winter, disregarded the intelli- 
gence. No regular watch was kept, nor military order ob- 
served. 

The l-Yi'ii.-h and Indians arrived near the town on the 8th of 
February. They divided their number into »mall parties, that 
every house might l*e invested at the same time, tin Saturday 
night, at eleven o'clock, they entered at the gates, which they 
found unsliut. The inhabitants having retired to rest, univer- 
sal stillness reigned. Suddenly in every quarter the horrid 
yell was heard. They sprang from their beds, conscious of the 
danger which surrounded them. Opening their doors they met 
the Bavages, with uplifted tomahawks, on the threshold. 
Each at the Bame instant, heard the cry of his affrighted neigh- 
bour. »Soon succeeded the groans ot the dying. In a few 
minutes, the buildings were on fire. Women were butchered, 
and children thrown alive into the flames. The Indians, fran- 
tic from slaughter, ran, with fatal haste, through the village, 
mimacreing many, who, in their attempts to escape, werel 
trayed by the light of their own houses. 

Some eluded their pursuers; but a fate almost as dreadful 
awaited them. They were naked ; a furious storm came on; 
Albany, their only refuge, was at a distance ; and often their 
terror converted into savages the trees and wild beasts which 
they saw in their flight. Port arrived in safety ; twenty-live 
lost their limbs by the severity of the cold. At Schenectady, 
sixty were killed, and twenty-five made prisoners. 

Had not distractions prevailed in the colony, this distress- 
ing calamity would doubtless have been prevented. It was 
unfortunate that lie, who wielded the chief power of the 
province, had not a clearer title to exercise that power; and 
itwas equally unfortunate that those opposed to him did. not 
cast aside all selfish considerations, and yield him their cor- 
dial support. Among his most active opposers at Albany was 
Bobert Livingston. Lei slur having issued a warrant to appre- 
hend him, he fled to Connecticut ; and, when Milbourne re- 
turned to Albany iu the spring, he found there no opposition. 
The property of the prominent individuals belonging to the op- 
position was confiscated — a measure which was never for- 
given by the sufferers nor their posterity. 

Leister, having silenced or driven away his adversaries, now 
exerted all his faculties to fulfil the duties he had assumed. 
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He sent agents to Connecticut and Massachusets, to persuade 
them to unite with New York in an expedition againet Ca- 
nada, It was at length agreed that Massachusetts should dis- 
patch a fleet against Quebec, and the two other colonies an army 
against Montreal. The army, under General Winthrop, of Con- 
necticut, proceeded as far as Wood Creek, which empties into 
Lake Charoplain ; but finding no boats in readiness, and the 
Indians expected not appearing, they were obliged to return. 
The fleet, under Sir William Phipps, appeared before Que- 
bec ; but the return of the army to New York allowing the 
whole force of the province to repair to the assistance of the 
garrison, he was obliged to abandon the enterprise. 

The enemies of Leisler attributed the failure of this expe- 
dition to his imbecility. He attributed it to the intrigues and 
misconduct of his adversaries, particularly of Livingston, and 
Allyn, the secretary of Connecticut. Upon the return of the 
army to Albany, he, in a fit of passion, caused Winthrop to be 
arrested and imprisoned, although he had acted according to 
the advice of a council of his officers. He was forcibly re- 
leased by a party of Mohawks, and permitted to return to 
Connecticut. 

Leisler, with reputation diminished and temper soured by 
ill success, continued to exercise all the powers of lieutenant- 
governor. King William, harassed by important cares at 
home, found little time to attend to his distant province of 
New York. At length, in January, 1691, a Captain Ingoldsby 
arrived, with a company of troops, and stated verbally to 
Leisler, that Henry Sloughter had been appointed governor, and 
was on his way to New York, His enenies, now more bold, 
if not more numerous, than before, flocked around In- 
goldsby, flattered him by their attentions, and influenced hia 
conduct. He demanded the surrender of the fort. Leisler 
desired to see some commission or order from the ministry or 
the governor, but Ingoldsby could show none; and not being 
permitted to enter the fort, he landed his men and besieged it. 
While thus in durance, Leisler, in several proclamations, 
avowed his readiness to surrender all authority, whenever he 
could do so with propriety and safety. 

Sloughter arrived on the 18th of March, 1691. The state of 
the province required an able and honest governor: this was 
destitute of talents, dissolute, avaricious, and poor. He was 
immediately surrounded by the enemies of Leisler, appointed 
his council from among them, and sent Ingoldsby to demand 
possession of the fort. Of the conduct of Leisler, on this day 
and the next, no account, deserving of implicit belief, has 
been given. His enemies declared that he peremptorily and 
contemptuously refused to surrender the fort. He may have 
required a written order to do so from the governor, and, being 



an uneducated German may have used language to IngoldsbV, 
the force of which he did not understand. From the record* 
of the council, it appeare that he and Milbourne were arrested 
and committed to prison. 

These men were then in the power or their enraged ene- 
mies. They were accused of murder and rebellion ; a special 
court waa organized to try them ; they were convicted, and 
received sentence of death. But Sloughter hesitated to sign 
the warrant for their execution. He knew that they had many 
warm friends among the people; and that, though they had 
sometimes erred, they had served King William and the Pro- 
testant cause with undoubted fidelity, and the most ardent 
zeal. When about to leave New York for Albany, he asked ad- 
viceon the Bubjectof his council. They, being mostly their bitter 
foes, advised him to sign the warrant. Still he hesitated ; but 
their enemie b thirsting for vengeance, invited hint to a feast ; 
and there, when intoxicated, they presented to him the war- 
rant, which he signed ; and when he recovered the prisoners 
had ceased to live. The behaviour of Leister on the scaffold 
is represented as calm and dignified. He declared his inno- 
cence of purpose, prayed for his enemies, and recommended his 
family to the charity of the world. And bitterly did he 
lament that he had been persuaded to aBsume duties which he 
was incompetent to discharge. Subsequently, on application to 
the king, the estates of Leisler and Milbourne, which had been 
confiscated, were restored to their heirs ; their bodies were 
taken up and reinterred, with great pomp, in the old Dutch 
church ; and their descendants were considered honoured ra- 
ther than disgraced by the part they had acted. 

In July, 1691, Sloughter, having returned from Albany, 
ended, by a sudden death, a short, weak, and turbulent ad 
ministration. About the same time, Major Peter Schuyler, 
the head of three hundred Mohawks, made a sudden and bol 
attack upon the French settlements at the north end of La 
Champlain. An army of about eight hundred men was dee 
patched from Montreal to oppose him. With these he ha 
several irregular, but successful conflicts, in which he killed 
number of the enemy greater than that of his whole party. 

1692, Colonel Fletcher arrived aa successor to Sloughter. 
He was a good soldier, was active, avaricious, and passionate. 
From the talents and information of Major Schuyler, he de- 
rived great assistance, and was governed by bis advice, p 
ticnlarly in transactions relative to the Indians. 

As a great portion of the inhabitants were Dutch, all the 
governors, to produce uniformity in religion and language, 
had encouraged English preachers and schoolmasters to Bettle 
in the colony. No one pursued this object with more zeal 
than Fletcher, who waa devoted to the church of Engl 
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At two successive sessions, he recomended the subject to the 
attention of the assembly ; bat the members being generally 
attached to the Church of Holland, disregarded his recom- 
mendations. For this neglect, he gave them a severe repri- 
mand. 

The subject being laid before them, at a subsequent session, 
they passed a bill providing for the settlement, in certain pa- 
rishes, of ministers of the gospel, to be chosen by the people. 
The council added an amendment, giving to the governor the 
power of approval or rejection. The house refused to concur 
to the amendment, at which Fletcher wag ho much enraged, 
that he commanded them instantly to attend him, and, ad- 
dressing them in an nngry speech, prorogued them to the next 
year. The bill, however, as passed by the assembly, after- 
wards became a low. 

In 1697, a peace, which gave security and repose to the co- 
lonies, was concluded between Great Britain and France, 
The next year, the Earl of Bellamont was appointed governor. 
He was particularly instructed to clear the_ American seas of 
the pirateB who infested them, and who, it was suspected, 
had even received encouragement from Fletcher. 

The government declining to furnish the necessary naval 
force, the earl engaged, with others, in a private undertaking 
against them. The associates, procuring a vessel of war, 
gave the command of it to a Captain Kid, and sent him to 
cruise against the pirates. He had been bnt a short time at 
«ea, when, disregarding his instructions, he made a new con- 
tract with his crew, and, on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
became himself a daring, atrocious, and successful pirate. 

Three years afterwards, he returned, burned his ship, and, 
with strange infatuation, appeared publicly at Boston. He 
was recognized there by Lord Bellamont, who caused him to 
be apprehended, and sent to England, where he was tried and 
executed. The earl and his partners, many of whom were 
noblemen residing in England, were accused of sharing in his 
plunder; bnt in all his examinations he declared them inno- 
cent. Afterwards, silver and gold, valued at nbout fourteen 
thousand dollars, and a quantity of jewels, were discovered 
on Gardiner's Island, and delivered to Lord Bellamont. 

Notwithstanding the death of Leisler, the people were still 
divided into LeiBlerians and auti-Leislcrians, Fletcher had 
been the instrument of the latter ; Lord Bellamont espoused 
the cause of the former. He, however, persecuted no one, 
but exercised his authority with justice and moderation. He 
died in 1701. 

The next year, Lord Cornbury was appointed governor. 
He presented a striking proof of the folly of hereHi' 
tjnctions. He was the grandson of the celebr 
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Clarendon, bnt possessed not one of the virtues of his ances- 
tor. Mean, profligate, and unprincipled, he was a burden to 
his friends at home, and was sent to America to be beyond 
the reach of his creditors. 

He declared himself an anti-Le islerian ; and the first assem- 
bly that he summon**d was composed principally of men of 
that party. They presented him two thousand pounds to de- 
fray the expenses of his voyage. They raised several sumB of 
money for public purposes; but, the expenditure being in- 
trusted to him as governor, he appropriated most of it to his 
own use. 

His acts of injustice and oppression, his prodigality, his in- 
decent and vulgar manners, rendered him universally odious. 
In 1 708, the assemblies of New York and of New Jersey, of 
which colony he was also governor, complained to the queen. 
of his misconduct. She removed him from office. He waa 
aoon after arrested by his creditors, and remained in custody 
until the death of his father, when he returned to England, 
and took his seat in the house of lords. 

A proceeding of the house of representatives, near the close 
of his administration, ought not to be passed over without 
notice Wearied by their sufferings, they appointed a com- 
mittee of grievances, who reported a aeries of resolutions 
having reference to recent transactions, which resolutions 
were adopted by the house. One of them, in explicit lan- 
guage, asserted the principle, " that the imposing and levy- 
ing of any moneys upon her majesty's subjects of this cc 
lony, under any pretence or colour whatsoever, without cot 
sent in general assembly, is a grievance, and a violation 
the people's property. 1 ' It is not uninstructive to obaer 
how early, in some of the colonies, were sown the seeds 
the American revolution. 

In 1710, General Hunter, who had been appointed governor, 
arrived in the province. He brought with him near three 
thousand Germans, some of whom settled in New York, and 
some in Pennsylvania. The latter transmitted to their native 
land such favourable accounts of the country which they had 
chosen for their residence, that many others followed, and 
settled in that colony. The numerous desendauts of these 
Germans aTe honest, industrious, and useful citizens. 

The prodigality of Lord Cornbury had taught the assembly 
an important lesson. Before his removal, they had obtained, 
from the queen permission, in cases of special appropriations, 
to appoint their own treasurer. They now passed a bill con- 
fiding to this officer the disbursement of certain sums appro- 
priated for ordinary purposes. The council proposed an 
amendment. The house denied the right of that body to 
.amend a money bill. Both continuing very obstinate, the gov- 
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eruor prorogued them, and at their next session dissolved 
them . 

At this time war existed between England and France.. In 
1 709, expensive preparations were made for an attack upon 
Canada, but the promised assistance not arriving from Eng- 
land, the enterprise was abandoned. 1711, the project was 
resumed. A fleet sailed up the St. Lawrence, to attack Que- 
bec ; and an army of four thousand men, raised by New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, marched to invade Canada, by 
the route of Lake Champlain. The fleet, shattered by a storm, 
was compelled to return. The army, informed of the disas- 
ters of the fleet, returned also, having accomplished nothing. 

The people, approving the conduct of their representatives 
in relation to the revenue, had re-elected nearly all of them, 
and they were now in BeBsion. To defray the expenses of the 
late expedition, they passed several bills, which were amended 
in the council. Between these two bodies another contest en- 
sued. The representatives, deriving their authority from the 
people, considered themselveB bound to watch over the ex- 
penditure of their money. The council, deriving their au- 
thority from the same source as the governor, were desirous of 
increasing his influence by giving him the management of the 
revenue. During this and a subsequent session, both continued 
inflexible. The governor, provoked at the obstinacy of the 
repreBeuta rives, dissolved the assembly. 

At the ensuing election, which was warmly contested, most 
of the members chosen were opposed to the governor. This 
assembly was dissolved by the death of the queen. The next 
was dissolved by the governor, soon after it first met, a ma- 
jority of the representatives being known to be unfriendly to 
his views. The people became weary of contending. Most 
of the members chosen at the succeeding election were his 
friends and partisans, and, for several j'ears, the utmost har- 
mony existed between the different branches of the govern- 
ment. 

Governor Hunter quitted the province in 1719, and his au- 
thority devolved on Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the 
council. The next year, William Burnet, son of the cele- 
brated bishop of that name, was appointed governor. Turn- 
ing his attention towards the wilderness, he perceived that 
the French, in order to connect their settlements in Canada 
and Louisiana, to secure to themselves the Indian trade, and 
to confine the English to the sea-coast, were busily employed 
in erecting a chain of forts from the St. Lawrence to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

He endeavoured to defeat their design, by building a trading- 
bouse, and afterward! a tort, at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 
But the French had the command of more abundant resources 
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and applied them to the accomplishment of their object 
great activity and zeal. They launched two vessels upon 
that lake, and, going farther into the wilderness, erected a 
fort nt Niagara, commanding the entrance into it. They hai 
previously erected Fort Frontinac, commanding the outlet. 

The assembly elected in 1716, had been so obsequious to the 
governor, that he continued it in existence until the clamoura 
of the people induced him, in 1727, to dissolve it. That which 
next met was composed entirely of his opponents. The court 
of chancery, in which he presided, had become exceedingly un- 
popular. It had been instituted by an ordinance of the go- 
vernor and council, without the concurrence of the assembly j 
tbe mode of proceeding was novel; and some of the decisions 
had given great offence to powerful individuals. The house 
passed resolutions declaring it " a manifest oppression and 
grievance," and intimating that ita decrees were void. The 
governor instantly called the assembly before him, and dis- 
8olved it. 

Being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, he 
was succeeded by Colonel Montgomery, upon whose death, in 
1731, theaupreme authority devolved upon Rip Van Dam, the 
senior member of the council. Under his short and inefficient 
administration, the French were permitted to erect a fort at 
Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of New 
York, from which parties of savages were often secretly des- 
patched to destroy the English settlements. 

Van Dam was superseded by William Cosby, who arriv 
in August, 1732- Having been the advocate in parliament, 
the American colonies, he was, at first, popular, but soon toi 
the affections and confidence of the people. When he cam 
having then held bis commission thirteen months, he brough 
instructions from the ministry that, during that time, tta 
salary and perquisites of the office should be shared equall 
by him and Van Dam. He demanded half of the salary whic 
the latter had received; but Van Dam, having ascertained 
that the governor had received, in perquisites, much more than 
the salary, demanded a balance of Cosby. Both persisted in 
their claims. The governor proceeded against his adversary 
in the court of chancery, where two of the judges were his 
partisans, and he himself presided. Von Dam employed the 
most able counsel in the colony, who excepted to the juris- 
diction of the court. Chief- Justice Morris gave bis opinion in 
favour of the exception ; Delancey and Philipse decided against 
it. Morris was removed, and, without advice of council, De- 
lnucey was appointed chief justice, and Philipse second judge, 
to hold their commissions during pleasure. Ultimately this 
court decided in favour of the governor. 

Whije the trial of this cause was going on, tbe whole popu- 
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lation took sides' With one or the other of the litigant parties. 
At this time, Bradford, formerly of Philadelphia, published a 
newspaper in New York, which was the organ of the go- 
vernor's party ; and John Peter Zenger another, which was 
the organ of Van Dam's or the popular party. The ballads, 
squibs, and serious charges in the latter irritated the governor 
and his council to madness. They passed an order directing 
the city magistrates to cause the paper to be burnt by the 
common whipper; but the magistrates not only refused to 
obey this order, but forbade any of their officers to execute it. 
Chief-Justice Delancey strove to induce the grand jury to in- 
dict Zenger, but failed. He was then committed to prison by 
order of the council, on the charge of publishing seditious 
libels ; and, the grand jury again refusing to indict him, the 
attorney-general prosecuted him by information. At the first 
term, the same counsel who had been retained by Van Dam 
were employed to defend Zenger. They objected to the com- 
petency of the court to try him, the judges having been ap- 
pointed during the pleasure of the governor, and without ad- 
vice of council. This objection was urged with such bold- 
ness, that the judges, alter overruling it, dismissed the ad- 
vocates from the bar. 

Zenger pleaded not guilty ; and, at the next term, on the 
day of the trial, Andrew Hamilton, an eloquent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, who had been secretly engaged, appeared in 
court to speak in his defence. His friends anticipated that, 
according to the decision of English judges, all evidence of- 
fered to prove the truth of the publications would be rejected ; 
and every citizen had, in various modes of public and private 
discussion, been made fully acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case. The evidence was offered and rejected ; but the 
jury — after listening with delight to a bold and animated ad- 
dress from the eloquent advocate, in which he animadverted 
freely on the decision of the court, appealed to their own 
knowledge of the truth of the charges, and uttered, in fervid lan- 
guage, those cardinal principles of universal liberty and free 
discussion, which, though then heresies, are now acknow- 
ledged doctrines — gave a verdict of acquittal. Applause re- 
sounded through the hall. The court threatened to imprison 
Che leader of the tumult ; but from the same lips an applaud- 
ing shout, longer and louder than before, again burst forth. 
Mr. Hamilton was conducted from the hall to a splendid en- 
tertainment- A salute of cannon was fired at his departure 
From flic city; and the corporation presented him the freedom 
of the city, in a gold box, " for his learned and generous de- 
fence of the rights of mankind and the liberty of the press." 

• iovernor Cosby died in 1736 ; and, an Van Dam was sup- 
is .1 
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posed to be senior councillor, his party exulted in the expecta- 
tion tiiat be would again preside over the colony; but a 
document was exhibited, bearing the signature of Cosby, and 
then first known to exist, dismissing him from the couucil. 
George Clark, rhe next in seniority, took the chair, and was 
hood after appointed lieutenant-governor. Again waB revived 
the contest which had ended, twenty years before, in the vic- 
tory gained by Governor Hunter over the house of representa- 
tives. The colony being in debt, the house voted to raise the 
sum of nix thousand pounds ; but, in order to prevent its mis- 
application, declared that it should be applied to the payment 
of certain specified debts. Offended by this vote, Clark it- 
sorted to thp expedient which had usually been adopted to 
punish Or intimidate; he immediately dissolved the assembly. 

At the next election, great exertions were made by the op- 
posing parties. The popular party was triumphant. At their 
second session, the house voted an address to the lieutenant- 
governor, which is worthy of particular notice. In bold and 
explicit language, they state Bome of the vital principles of 
free government, refer to recent misapplications of money, 
proceed — 

" "VVe therefore beg leave to be plain with your honour, and 
hope you will not take it amiss when we tell you, that you 
are not to expect that we will either raise sums unfit to be 
raised, or put what we shall raise into the power of a go- 
vernor to misapply, if we can prevent it ; nor shall we make 
up ;iny other deficiencies than what we conceive are fit and 
just to be paid ; nor continue what Bupport or revenue 
shall raise, for any longer tune than one year ; nor do 
think it convenient to do even that, until such laws are pas 
as we conceive necessary for the safety of the inhabitants of 
this colony, who have reposed a trust in us for that only pur- 
pose, and which we are sure you will think it reasonable we 
should act agreeably to ; and, by the grace of God, we shall 
endeavour not to deceive them." 

With a body of men so resolute in asserting their rigb 
the lieutanant-governor wisely forbode to contend. He 
thanked them for their address, and promised his cordial co- 
operation in all measures calculated to promote the prosperity 
n| the colony. He gave his assent to a law providing for the 
more frequent election of representatives ; which law, how- 
ever, two years afterwards, was abrogated by the king. 

But between a house of representatives and a chief magia 
Imie deriving their authority from d liferent sources, harmony 
could not long subsist. Mr. Clark, in his speech at the open- 
ing of the next session, declared that, uuless the revenue was 
granted for as long a time as it had been granted by former 
assemblies, his duty tp his majesty forbade him from asBentin, 
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to any act for continuing the excise, or for paying the colonial 
bills of credit. The house unanimously resolved, that it would 
not pass any bill for the grant of money, unless assurance 
should be given that the excise should he continued aud the 
bills of credit redeemed. 

The lieutenant-governor immediately ordered the members 
to attend him. He told them that " their proceedingswere pre- 
sumptuous, daring, and unprecedented ; that he could not look 
upon them without astonishment, nor with honour sutler the 
house to sit any longer;" and he accordingly dissolved it. 
Little more than a year had elapsed since the members were 
chosen; but in that time they had, by their firm and spirited 
conduct, in support of the rights of the people, merited the 
gratitude of their constituents. 

About this time, a supposed "negro plot" occasioned great 
commotion and alarm in the city of New York. The frequent 
occurrence of fires, most of which were evidently caused by 
design, first excited the jealousy and suspicions of the citizens. 
Terrified by danger which lurked unseen in the midst of them, 
they listened with eager credulity to the declaration of some 
abandoned females, that the negroes had combined to burn the 
city and make one of their number governor. Many were ar- 
rested and committed to prison. Other witnesses not more 
respectable than the first, came forward ; other negroes were 
accused, and even several white men were designated as 
concerned in the plot. 

When the time of trial arrived, so strong was the prejndice 
against the miserable negroes, that every lawyer in the city 
volunteered against them. Ignorant and unassisted, nearly all 
who were tried were condemned. Fourteen were sentenced 
to be burned, eighteen to be hanged, seventy-one to be trans- 
ported ; and all these sentences were executed. 01 the whites, 
two were convicted, and sufTered death. 

All apprehension of danger having subsided, many began to 
doubt whether any plot had, in fact, been concerted. Bfone <A 
the witnesses wore persona of credit; tb "ere ex- 

travagant, and often contradictory; and the project was such 
as none but fools or madmen would form, Xue two white 
men were respectable; one had received a liberal education, 
but he was a Catholic, ud the prejudice against Catholics was 
too violent to permit the free exercise of reason. Some of the 
accused were doubtlpss guilty of setting fire to the city ; but 
the proof of the alleged plot was not sufficiently cl a 
the numerous and cruel punishment* inflicted. 

In April, 1740, the assembly met again. It bad bow riagn 
to importance iu tl: The adherence of the repn 

Tithes to their determination, not to grant 1 
more than one year, made annual meetings of the 



neQeesary. Thia attachment to liberty was" mistaken for the 
desire of independence. Lieutenant-Governor Clark, in a 
speech delivered in 1741, alludes to "a jealousy which for 
some years had obtained in England, that the plantations were 
not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence on the 
crown." 

In 1743, George Clinton was sent over as governor of the 
colony. He was an admiral in the navy, the younger son of 
an earl, had many noble relatives, needed the salary to re- 
plenish hia purse, and knew little else than how to manage a 
ship. He was not, however, an unfavourable specimen of the 
men appointed by the English ministry to be plantation go- 
vernors. Like most of his predecessors, he was welcomed 
with joy ; and one of hiB earliest measures confirmed the fa- 
vourable accounts, which had preceded him, of his talents and 
liberality. To show his willingness to repose confidence in 
the people, he assented to a bill limiting the duration of the 
present and all succeeding assemblies. The house manifested 
its gratitude by adopting the measures he recommended for 
the defence of the province against the French, who were then 
at war with England. 

In 1745j the savages in alliance with France made freqnent 
invasions of the English territories. The inhabitants were 
compelled to desert Hoosick; Saratoga was destroyed; the 
western settlements in New - England were often attacked and 
plundered. Encouraged by Buccess, the enemy became more 
daring, and small parties ventured within the suburbs of Al- 
bany, and there lay in wait for prisoners, It is even Baid that 
one Indian, called Tomonwilemon, often entered the city and 
succeeded in taking captives. 

Distressed by these incursions, the assembly, in 174G, deter- 
mined to unite with the other colonies and the mother country 
in an expedition against Canada. They appropriated money 
to purchase provisions for the army, and offered liberal boun- 
ties to recruit*. Governor Clinton endeavoured to persuade 
the Mohawks to take up arms against the French ; but as he 
had quarrelled with Delancey, and dismissed Schuyler from 
being agent of Indian affairs, he found them less tractable than 
formerly. In the place of Schuyler, he had appointed William 
Johnson, a nephew of Commodore Warren. He had lately 
emigrated from England, purchased a tract of land in the 
midst of the Indians, adopted their dress and manners, and 
taken several princesses for wives. But success or failure 
of the efforts made in the colony became unimportant. The 
fleet from England did not arrive at the appointed time ; the 
other colonies were dilatory in their preparations, and before 
they were completed, the reason for military operations had 
passed away. 
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Early in the next year, a treaty was concluded, and the 
inhabitants were, for a short period, relieved from the burdens 
and distresses of wax. During the interval of peace, no event 
of importance happened in the colony. Upon the recurrence, 
a few years afterwards, of hostilities, its territory waB the 
theatre of sanguinary conflicts. But of that war, in which atl 
the colonies acted in concert, a connected history will be 
hereafter given. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hudson, in his voyage made in 1609, discovered and entered 
the Bay of Delaware, and sailed along the coaBt of New 
Jersey, before he entered the harbour of New York. The 
Dutch West India Company, in whose service he sailed, 
claimed, therefore, the territory of this state, as a part of the 
New Netherlands. Soon after New York was settled, some 
Dutch families seated themselves on the west shore of the 
Hudson, near that city. In 1623, Cornelius Jacobse Mey, 
■whom the company sent out with a small number of people, 
landed at Cape May, at the mouth of Timber Creek, a few 
miles below Philadelphia, on the eastern shore of the Dela- 
ware, erected a fort, which ho called Nassau. 
In 11130, Godyn and Bleomart, with the sanction of the coni- 

Enny, purchased of the natives a tract of land at Cape May, 
lit made no settlement. In 1634, Sir Edmund Ployden ob- 
tained from the king of England a grant of the country on the 
Delaware, which he called New Albion, and attempted, it ia 
said, to plant a colony there. In 1638, a small number of 
Swedes and Finns come over, purchased land of the natives 
on both banks of the Delaware, bat made their principal set- 
tlements on its western shore. In 1640, New Haven, then a 
separate colony, purchased land in the same region, for pur- 
poses of trade, and "for the settlement of churches in gospel 
order and purity. 1 ' That they effected a settlement, has been 
asserted and dented. It is certain that, in 1643, their agent 
complained to the commissioners of the United Colonies of New 
England of molestations suffered from the Dutch and Swedes 
on the Delaware, and that subsequently, a vessel with adven- 
turers on board, destined to the pake purchased, was seized 
by Governor Eieft, at New York, and compelled to return. 
It is agreed, that, about this time a settlement was mude, at 
Etuingburgh, by the English ; but whether by New Haven or 
by Sir Edmund Ployden is uncertain. The Swedes, in concert 



with the Dutch, drove them out of the country. The former 
built a fort at the place whence the English had been driven ; 
and, gaining thus the command of the river, claimed and exer- 
cised authority over alt vessels that entered it, even those of 
the Dutch who had lately assisted them. 

They and the Dutch continued in possession of the country 
until 1655, when Peter Stuyvesant, governor of the New 
Netherlands, having obtained assistance from Holland, con- 
quered all their posts, and transported most of the Swedes to 
Europe. But the Dutch did not long retain possession. In 

1664, Charles II. granted to ins brother, the Duke of York, 
all the territory between the Connecticut and the Delaware 
Rivers, and sent, the same year, a squadron to wrest it from 
the Dutch. New York was first conquered, and then the set- 
tlements of the Delaware immediately submitted. NicholB, 
who commanded the expedition, and assumed the authority of 
governor, encouraged farmers from Long Island and New 
England to emigrate to the country south of the Hudson, by 
authorizing them to purchase land directly from the native?, 
and by confirming their title by a patent; and many seated 
themselves at Elizabeth town, Newark, Middleton, and 
Shrewsbury. But in the same year, and before the date of 
Nichol'a patent, the duke conveyed the territory between the 
Hudson and the Delaware to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. To this tract the name of New Jersey was given, in 
compliment to Sir George, who had been governor of the 
island of Jersey, and had held it for King Charles in bjs con- 
test with the parliament 

The two proprietors formed a constitution for the colony, 
securing equal privileges and liberty of conscience to all, 
and appointed Philip Carteret governor. He came over in 

1665, fixed the seat of government at Elizabethtown, pur- 
chased land of the Indians, and sent agents into England to 
invite settlers from that quarter. The terms offered were so 
favourable that many accepted the invitation. One of the in- 
ducements held out, was a bounty of seventy-Jive acres of 
land for every able-bodied slave introduced. But the emi- 
grants were of a clsss accustomed and willing to labour ; 
many of them came from ■ country where man-stealing was 
punishable by law ; and but few took measures to entitle 
themselves to the bounly. 

A few years afterwards, the repose of the colony was dis- 
turbed by domestic disputes. Those of the inhabitants who 
had purchased Imids of the Indians, and received a confir- 
mation of their title from Nichols, before the conveyance from 
the duke wus known, refused to pay rent to the proprietors. 
Others were discontented from different Causes. In lt>72, the 
people assumed the government, and chose James Carteret, 
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the Bon of Philip, their governor. The father returned to 
England, and obtained from the proprietor such concessions 
and promises as quieted the people, and induced them again 
to submit to his authority. 

Lord Berkeley, in 1675, disponed of his property, rights , 
and privileges, to John Fenwick, intrust for Edward Billinge, 
both Quakers ; and the former immediately sailed, with his 
family and a large company, to the Delaware, established 
himself at a place near Elsingbu rgh, and called it Salem. Bil- 
linge, being involved in debt, consented that this property 
and Tights should be sold for the benefit of his creditors ; and 
William Penn, Gawen Laurie, and Nicholas Lucas, were ap- 
pointed |trustees for that purpose. Being all Quaker*, they 
resolved to secure, in New Jersey, an asylum for their perse- 
cuted brethren ; and being desirous of possessing the sole 
power to institute a government, they and Sir George Carteret 
agreed to make partition of the territory. The western por- 
tion was assigned to them, the eastern to Carteret. 

West Jersey was then divided into one hundred shares, 
which were separately %old . Some of the purchasers emigrated 
to the country, and all made great exertions to promote its 
population. Possessing the powers of government, as well 
as the right of soil, they formed a constitution, in which for 
the encouragement of emigrants, they secured to them ample 
privileges. In !f>77, a large number, principally Quakers, 
came from England, and seated themselves at Burlington, and 
its neighbourhood. 

But previous to the transfer from Berkeley, to Billinge, the 
Dutch, being at war with England, reconquered the country, 
and retained it until 1074, when it was restored by treaty. 
A new patent was then granted to the duke, including the 
same territory as the former. In 1671, Sir Edmund Andros, 
■who had been appointed liissole governor in America, claimed 
jurisdiction over the Jerseys, inutidf that the conquest by 
the Dutcii divested the proprietors of all their rights; that the 
rcJouquest again vested the title in the crown ; and that the 
duke again acquired it entire by hi&secohd patent. He forci- 
bly seized, transported to New York, and there imprisoned, 
those magistrates who refused to acknowledge his authority, 
and he imposed a duty upon all goods imported, and upon all 
who came to settle in the country. 

Of this injustice the inhabitants, especially those of West 
Jersey, loudly complained to the duke; and at length their re- 
peated n-niointi-HbwH eonstraiiied him to refer the matter to 
commissioners Before them agents of the proprietors appeared. 
In strong language they asserted, and by strong arguments 
supported, their claim to the privileges of freemen They ra- 
p resen ted that the king had granted to the duke the right of 




government as well as the right of soil, that the duke had 
transferred the same rights to Berkeley and Carteret, and they 
to the present proprietors. 

"That only/' they added, "could have induced us to pur- 
chase lands and emigrate. And the reason ia plain: to all 
prudent men, the government of any place is more inviting 
than the soil ; for what ia good land -without good laws ? 
What but an assurance that we should enjoy civil and re- 
ligious privileges, could have tempted us to leave a cultivated 
country, and resort to a gloomy wilderness ? What have we 
gained, if, after adventuring in this wilderness many thousands 
of pounds, we are yet to be taxed at the mere will and plea- 
sure of another P What is it but to say, that people, free by 
law under their prince at home, are at hut mercy in bis planta- 
tions abroad ? 

" We humbly pay, that we have lost none of our liberty by 
leaving our country ; that the duty imposed upon us is with- 
out precedent or parallel ; that, had we foreseen it, we should 
have preferred any other plantation in America. Besides, 
there is no limit to this power: wince we are, by this prece- 
dent, taxed without any law, and thereby excluded from our 
English right of assenting to taxes, what security have we of 
any thing we possess P We can call nothing our own, but 
ore tenants at will, not only for the soil, but for our personal 
estates. Such conduct has destroyed governments but never 
raised one to any true greatness." 

The commissioners adjudged the duties illegal, and they 
were not afterwards demanded. Emigrants continued to ar- 
rive, and the country to prosper. In 1681, the governor of 
West Jersey summoned a general assembly, by which several 
fundamental laws were enacted, establishing the rights of the 
people, and denning the powers of rulers. 

In 1682, the territory of East Jersey passed from Cateret to 
William l'enn and and twenty-three associates, mostly of the 
Quaker persuasion. Robert Barclay, author of the ** Apology 
for the Quakers," was appointed governor, and active mea- 
sures were adopted to fill it with inhabitants. At this time, 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, were persecuted by the Stuarts, 
with infuriated bigotry. Certainly the annals of our father- 
land contain no other pages from which the reader turns with 
such instinctive horrror as from those which recount the re- 
morseless cruelties of Claverhouse, Kirk, and Jeffries, of which 
ministers and people, men, women, and young maidens, were 
the heroic victims. To them an asylum was offered in East 
Jersey; and many, pure iu heart and strong in faith, — for 
they had been tried by severer tests than even the Pilgrims 
of New England, — came over, and blessed the country with 
their piety, their industry, and their virtues. They found 
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more fertile noil, a more genial climate, and, what to them 
was dearer, the safe enjoyment of their faith. Dispersed 
among Puritans and Quakers, they could but feel contented ; 
and with such a population the colony saw that it had an assur- 
ance of prosperity. 

But the cup of happiness is never full. The multitude of 
proprietors, and the frequent transfers and subdivisions of 
shares, occasioned vexatious confusion in titles to land, and 
harassing uncertainty as to the rights of government ; and for 
twenty years all the evils which naturally flow from such bit- 
ter sources, continued to afflict the people. In 1702, the pro- 
prietors, weary of contending with each other, and with the 
people, surrendered the right of government to the crown. 
Queen Anne reunited the two divisions, and appointed Lord 
Cornbnry governor over the colonies of New Jersey and New 
York. 

For several years, these provinces contained to be ruled by 
the same governor, but each chose a separate assembly. In 
1708, the inhabitants, by petition to the king, requested that 
they might have a separate governor. Their request was 
granted, and soon after Lewis Morris wan appointed. In the 
name year, a college was founded at Princeton, and called 
Nassau Halt. New Jersey then contained about forty thousand 
inhabitants. Being remote from Canada, the source of most 
of the Indian wars which afflicted the northern colonies, it 
enjoyed a complete exemption from that terrible calamity, 
and, until the commencement of the revolution, furnished no 
materials for history. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

WitttAM Pknn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was the son of 

Sir William Penn, an admiral in the British navy. Having, 
while a student at Oxford, violated the rules of the college, 
by attending the meetings of Quakers, he was at first fined, 
aud afterwards expelled. His father chastised him, and ba- 
nished him from his home ; but, relenting, sent him to the con- 
tinent to complete his education. He remained a short time 
at the college of Saumur, and, upon the appointment of his 
fnther to the command of a squadron, wns recalled home to 
superintend the estates of the family. For a while, In- 
studied law at Lincoln's Inn ; mingled with London society, 
and acquired such skill in fencing, as to be able with ease to 
disarm any antagonist- 




In 1666, being then in his twenty-second year, and 
journey in Ireland, ha listened to the preaching of an elot 
Quaker, and imbibed all hia enthusiasm. He joined the Beet;; 
was imprisoned as a nonconformist ; returned to England, and 
■waa again turned out of doors by his father. He repaired to 
court with his hat on hia head, claimed indulgence for the 
Friends, and was consigned to close imprisonment in the 
Tower. The Duke of York, hie father's friend, obtained his 
release ; and the next year be was arraigned for having spoken 
at a Quaker meeting, When put on trial, he addressed the 
jury and the court with so much eloquence and boldness, that 
the former, after a confinement of two days and two nights, 
disregarding the law, brought in a verdict of acquittal ; and 
the latter fined the jury for returning a verdict against law, 
and fined and imprisoned Penn for contempt of court. He was 
discharged; again offended ; and waa again imprisoned. From 
Newgate he addressed the people in favour of liberty of con- 
science ; and, when discharged, increased his exertions to pro- 
pagate his doctrines, and to obtain for his brethren the pro- 
tection of the laws. He travelled in Holland and Germany 
to distribute tracts and make converts ; and on his return ap- 
peared before the house of commons to plead for universal 
liberty of conscience. 

Being constituted a trustee of Bi Hinge, one of the part 
owners of New Jersey, his attention was drawn to America; 
and he conceived the project of trying, on its shores, the " holy 
experiment" of commingling all Christian sects in one politi- 
cal community, all equally unrestrained and unprivileged by 
the laws. He applied to the king for the grant of a tract, 
which he had ascertained waa not included in any previous 
patent. The nation waa indebted to his father for bis services ; 
and he, on his death- bed, had asked and received from the 
Duke of York, the brother of the king, a promise to protect 
and befriend hia son. The want of personal favour at court 
being thus supplied, he obtained, in 1681, the grant he so- 
licited ; and the king insisted on calling the province Penn- 
sylvania. 

The charter contained some provisions not found in those 
previously granted- The king reserved the power, should not 
the laws of trade and navigation be observed, to seize the go- 
vernment, and retain it until compensation should be made ; 
and to Ike parliament was reserved the power of imposing 
taxes on the people. Experience had shown the government 
that such powers were essential to accomplish the objects they 
aimed at. Unlimited freedom of conscience to all Christian 
sects, and the right to be governed by laws enacted by them- 
selves, were secured to the people. 

Desirous of selling his lands and founding a colony, he, in % 
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public advertisement, described the country, and Bet forth the 
advantages which, it offered to emigrants. Many persons, 
chiefly Quakers, bnt natives) of England, Wales, Ireland, and 
Germany, were induced to purchase. His first terms, which 
were afterwards raised, were forty shillings for every hun- 
dred acres, subject to a quitrent of one penny per acre for ever. 
Before the emigrants embarked, certain " conditions and con- 
cessions" were by them and the proprietor agreed on and sub- 
scribed. 

In the fall, three ships, carrying settlers, sailed for Pennsyl- 
vania. The pious and philanthropic proprietor sent by Wil- 
liam M&rkham, his relation, a letter to the Indians, informing 
them that " the great God had been pleased to make him con- 
cerned in their part of the world, and that the king of the 
country where he lived had given him a great province there- 
in; but that he did not desire to enjoy it without their con- 
sent ; that he was a man of peace : and* that the people whom 
he sent were of the same disposition ; and if any difference 
should happen between them, it might be adjusted by an equal 
number of men chosen on both sides." In compliance with 
his instructions, Markham purchased of the Indians as much 
land as the circumstances of the colony required. The posi- 
tion selected for .a settlement was above the confluence of the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill. The WelBh Beated themselves 
on the present sites of Merrion, Haverford, and Radnor; the 
Germans laid the foundation of Germantown. 

In April, 1682, Penu published a Frame of Government, the 
chief object of which was declared to be "to support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from 
the abase of power." He publitihed also a Body of Laws, 
which had been examined and approved by the emigrants in 
England ; and which, says an eminent historian, " does great 
honour to their wisdom as statesmen, to their morals as men, 
and to their spirit as colonists " From the duke of York, he 
obtained the relinquishment of a tract of land lying on the 
Bouth side of the Delaware, and now constituting the state of 
that name, a part of which was already settled, and, in August, 
accompanied by about one hundred emigrants, act sail for 
America- 

He landed first at New Castle, which was a part of the 
" Territories," aa the land conveyed to him by the duke was 
was called. Upon this tract he found about three thousand 
Dutch, Swedes, and Finns. He proceeded to Chester, where 
he called an assembly on the fourth of December. ThiB assem- 
bly annexed the Territories to the pro|p>ce, adopted the 
Frame of Government, and enacted in form the Body of Laws. 
Peon also held a conference with tbe Indians, at which 
speeches were delivered, and the purchase made by Markham 
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was confirmed. This conference was held at Kensington, 
under a large elm, which was afterwards regarded with vene- 
ration. The Indians, according to their custom, gave him a 
name, which was Onas, and by that name the governors of 
Pennsylvania were afterwards called ; but he was always, in 
all conferences with his successors, refered to by them as the 
great and good Onas. He then selected the site, and marked 
out the plan, of an extensive city, to which he gave the name 
of Philadelphia, or the city of love. Before the end of the 
year, it contained eighty houses and cottages, some of which 
were brought from England. 

The settlement of none of the colonies commenced under 
such favourable auspices as that of Pennsylvania. The expe- 
rience of half a century had disclosed the evils to be avoided, 
and pointed out the course to be pursued. The Indiana, hav- 
ing been already taught to fear the power of the whites, were 
the more easily conciliated by their kindness. The soil being 
fertile, the climate temperate, and the game abundant, the 
first emigrants escaped most of the calamities which afflicted 
the more northern and southern provinces. The increase of 
population exceeded, of course, all former example. Crowds 
nocked to it from all quarters, and particularly from Germany 
and Holland. 

The first frame of government or charter established acoun' 
cil of seventy-two members, one third to be chosen annually, 
and an assembly, to consist, at first of all the freemen, after- 
wards of two hundred, and never to exceed five hundred 
members. The proprietor was to he perpetual president pf the 
council, and to have therein a treble vote. The council had 
the sole power of originating bills ; and these were to be pub- 
lished before the meetiug of the assembly, that the representa- 
tives might come together prepared to express thereupon the 
sentiments of their constituents. The people began to think 
that such a numerous assembly would be a burden to the pro- 
vince; the proprietor, fearing that his patent might be jeo- 
parded by legislative doings, was desirous of possessing more 
power to controul them. In 16B3, a new charter waB adopted, 
by which, and by a vote of the assembly, the number of the 
council waB reduced to eighteen, and of the assembly to 
thirty-six members; and to the proprietor was given a con- 
trolling vote in the council, so that no law could be propose^ 
without his assent. 

Some of the regulations proposed by Penn, and adopted, 
bear the impress of his singular genius and benevolent dispo- 
sition. It was ordained " that, to prevent law-suits, three 
arbitrators, to be called peace-makers, should be chosen by 
the county court*to hear and determine small differences be- 
tween man and man; that children should be taught tome 
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useful trade, to the end that none might be idle, that the poor 
might work to live, and the rich, if they should become poor, 
might not want; that factors, wronging their employers, 
should make satisfaction and one-third over ; that everything 
-which excites the people to rudeness, cruelty and irreligion, 
should be discouraged and severely punished; that no one, 
acknowledging one God, and living peaceably in society, 
should be molested for his opinions or hie practice, or com- 
pelled to frequent or maintain any ministry whatever ; that 
all estates might be devised by will, and, if no will was made, 
they should descend equally to all the children. 

These judicious regulations attracted numerous emigrants ; 
and to their salutary influence muBt be attributed the qualities 
of diligence, order, and economy, for which the Pennsylvania 
ans are so justly celebrated. Within four years from the date 
of the grant to Penn, the province contained twenty settle- 
ments, and Philadelphia two thousand inhabitants. 

In 1684, the proprietor returned to England. He left the 
province in profound tranquillity, committing the executive 
authority to the council, — of which Thomas Lloyd, a Quaker 
from Wales, waa made president, — and afterwards to five 
selected members of the council. The unfortunate James the 
Second soon after ascended the throne. " As he has," said 
Penn, " been my friend, and my father's friend, I feel bound 
in justice to be a friend to him." He adhered to him while 
seated on the throne ; and for two years after he was expelled 
from his kingdom, the government of the province was ad- 
ministered in his name. 

By this display of attachment to the exiled monarch, he in- 
curred the displeasure of King William. Cm vague suspicion, 
and unfounded charges, he was four times imprisoned. The 
government of his colony was taken from him, and given to 
Colonel Fletcher, the governor of New York. But, by the 
severest scrutiny, it was rendered apparent, that he had, in 
all his conduct, been actuated as much by the love of bit 
country as by pergonal gratitude. He regained the good 
opinion of King William ; and, being permitted to resume 
and exercise his rights, appointed William Markham to be his 
deputy-governor. 

In 1699, he again visited Pennsylvania, and found the peo- 
ple discontented. They complained that his powers and their 
rights were not defined with sufficient precision, and demanded 
a new charter. In 1701, he prepared and presented one to 
the assembly, which was accepted- It gave the whole power 
of legislation to the governor and assembly, the governor 
being authorized to propose bills and to reject those passed 
by the assembly. It made no provision for the election 
the people, of members of the council , and scarcely recognize 
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that body as a part of the government. To the assembly it 
gave the power to originate bills ; to amend or reject those 
which might be laid before them ; to adjourn at pleasure, and 
to meet at such times as it might appoint; and generally to 
do whatever might be done by the assemblies of other colo- 
nies in America. It authorized the people in each county to 
choose two persons for sheriff, and the justices to choose three 
persons for clerk of the peace, out of which the governor was 
to appoint one ; and it made various other provisions, the in- 
tent of which was to secure the people from the abuse of 
power. 

The inhabitants of the Territories had complained that, 
tending but few representatives to the assembly, their pecu- 
liar interests had been neglected. A supplemental article wti 
therefore added, giving them the privilege of dissolving the 
onion at any time within three years. They decided in favour 
of a dissolution, and were allowed a distinct assembly, but 
the same governor presided over both. 

Immediately after this third charter was accepted, Penn 
appointed Andrew Hamilton deputy-governor, and a council 
consisting of ten members, and returned to England, being 
much better pleased with a residence in London than in Penn- 
sylvania, From this time the history of the colony ceases to 
be interesting. No glorious, nor disastrous, nor striking event 
occurred. With an account of petty quarrels between the 
proprietor and the people — the landlord and his tenants — a 
volume might be filled ; but it would only serve to prove the 
oft-asserted truths, that the long possession of power renders 
the beBt men leBs worthy to possess it; that a people, Bituated 
as these colonists were, are more disposed to make encroach- 
ments upon power than to submit to encroachments from it ; 
and that, if men may be restrained by principle from commit- 
ting great wickedness, it is impossible to eradicate from the 
human heart the passion of envy and the love of gain. But if 
it cannot be said that either the proprietor or the people were 
perfect, it may with truth be said that in few colonies were 
the actions of the people subject to so little restraint, and in 
none was there so great prosperity. 

The almost continual absence of the proprietor from his 
province, basking in the smiles of James and Anne, with both 
of whom he was a favourite, sundered the ties which once 
bound him to his people. Many had never seen him ; and a 
great many, not being Quakers, were connected with him by 
no religious sympathy. They knew him only as the receiver 
of rents, and felt less grateful for the favours he bestowed, 
than dissatisfied at those he withheld. They believed him to 
be rich, and the quit-rents which they owed him, though 
trifling and just, were grudgingly paid. He was, in fact, suf- 
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fering from poverty. He had expended upon hie province 
more than he bad received ; he had expended much at court, 
and more in his exertions to sustain and protect his persecuted 
brethren j and he was compelled to require of bis tenants all 
that he could legally claim. In 1708, he was imprisoned for 
debt, and could obtain his discharge only by mortgaging 
Pennsylvania. In 1712, he entered into a negociation with 
the crown for transferring to it the government of bis pro- 
viuce, and finally agreed to accept for it twelve thousand 
pounds ; but before the legal forma were completed, he was 
reduced, by an apoplectic stroke, to the imbecility of infancy. 
In this state he lingered until 1?1B, when he died. His wi- 
dow, us executrix of his will, assumed the management of the 
province, and retained it until 1732, When it passed into the 
hands of his sons, John, Thomas, and Richard Penn. At this 
time, an anonymous author estimates the population at thirty 
thousand, but it wbb probably greater. 

Under deputy-governors appointed by these young men, the 
colony continued to prosper, and the people to murmur ; but 
their discontents never rose to the dignity of rebellion. They 
had more causes of dissatisfaction than before : but these 
causes were trifling, for they knew not what oppression was. 
The wars carried on by the neighbouring colonies against the 
French and Indians, and the measures of protection adopted 
against apprehended incursions of the Indiana into her own 
borders, increased the expenses of the colony ; the proprietors 
refused to pay any part of those expenses ; and their deputy 
refused, aa instructed by them, to assent to any act levying 
taxes which did not exempt their own lands from its operation. 
This unwise, and indeed unjust, claim of exemption, occa- 
sioned greater disgust than injury, and embittered all the en- 
joyments of the inhabitants, 

Most of the colonies, and this among them, had, to defray 
their expenses, or to furnish a currency, made frequent emis- 
sions of paper money. The English parliament enacted a law 
prohibiting further issues ; but Pennsylvania was not included 
in the prohibition. In 1752, the assembly passed a bill autho- 
rising the emission of forty thousand dollars ; but the governor 
withheld his assent, from the fear, as he alleged, of offending 
the parliament, which had so lately disapproved of this species 
of currency. His objections were referred to a committee, of 
which Benjamin Franklin 'was chairman. In their report, the 
committee took a comprehensive view of the effect of a paper 
currency. They demonstrated that, by its aid, the commerce, 
population, and internal improvements of the province had 
greatly increased. They stated that, in 1723, when the first 
emission was made, the number of vessels cleared from Penn- 
sylvania was but eighty-five; in, 1751, it wa» ed 
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and three :— that the imports from England, in 1 723, amounted 
to but sixteen thousand pounds; in 1751, they amounted to 
one hundred and twenty-nine thousand : — that the exports 
had trebled, being, in 1751, one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand pounds: — that the price of labour had been raised, 
agricultural improvements had been rapidly made, and, in 
twenty years, the population had doubled. 

The governor persisted in withholding his assent; and a 
number of bills, of the same purport, subsequently passed by 
the assembly, were also negatived. Franklin continued to be 
the champion of paper money ; and it is remarkable that, during 
this period of our history, that species of currency was often 
demanded by the poor, and opposed by the rich. In a new- 
country, deficient in capital, and with resources which may be 
rapidly developed, paper may be well employed as a substi- 
tute for specie ; but the enormous issues made during the re- 
volutionary war demonstrated very clearly that the unlimited 
power to issue is liable to great abuse. 

It will be seen hereafter that the people of Pennsylvania 
took an active part in the revolutionary contest. In the early 
part of the war, they adopted a new constitution, by which 
the proprietor was excluded from all share in the government. 
He was offered, and finally accepted, five hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars in discharge of all quit-rentB dne from 
inhabitants. 



CHAPTER X. 




DELAWARE. 



It has already been stated that Hudson, sailing in the service 
of the Dutch West India Company, discovered the River Dela- 
ware. In 1629, one Godyu, a director of that company, pur- 
chased of the natives a tract of land near the month of that 
river, on its western bank. The next year, he, in connection 
with others, sent De Vries, with about thirty persons, to 
make a settlement, and they seated themselves near Lewis- 
town. In 1 632, De Vries returned to Holland, and, soon after 
his departure, a quarrel arose between the emigrants and the 
natives, in which every emigrant was killed. 

CJustavus Adolphus, the best and greatest of Swedish kings, 
partaking of the spirit which actuated his brother sovereigns, 
resolved to plant a colony in America, for the benefit " of all 
oppressed Christendom." A commercial company, to whom 
was granted the right to plant colonies, wbb incorporated ; 
the long invested four hundred thousand dollars, and reserved 
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to the crown the right of government. Colonists were in- 
vited from all Europe, and the introduction of slaves, if not 
forbidden, was discouraged. " Slaves," it was said, " cost a 
great deal, labour with reluctance, and booh perish from hard 
usage ; surety we shall gain more by a free people, with wives 
and children.'' 

After the death of Gustavus, at the battle of Lutzen, Oxen- 
stiern, the celebrated Swedish minister, then administering 
the government for the young queen, Christina, in a special 
appeal to Germany in favour oi the enterprise, announced 
himself to be but the executor of the wisheB of his late 
sovereign, and declared that the accomplishment of the de- 
sign " would be favourable to all Christendom, to Europe, to 
the whole world." Minuits, who had been the Dutch governor 
of Manhattan, was selected to join the first expedition. In 
1638, with a small number of Swedes and Finns, he arrived in 
Delaware Bay. They landed, early in the season, at Cape 
Henlopen ; and so delighted were those emigrants from the 
cold regions of the north with the country and the climate, 
that they named it Paradise Point, They purchased of the 
natives the soil from the Cape to the falls near Trenton, and 
erected a fort at the mouth of the Christiana Creek, not far 
from Wilmington. The country they called New Sweden, and 
the river New Swedeland Stream. 

Kieft, the governor of the New Netherlands, protested 
against this encroachment npon the territory of hissovereigns, 
the Dutch West India Company, but dared not then molest 
them. Such were the tidings barn back to the north, that 
many of the peasants of Sweden and Finland eagerly hastened 
to this beautiful garden of the New "World. The Dutch, who 
had deserted, re-occupied their fort at Nassau, in New Jersey ; 
and Prints, the Swedish governor, erected one, of huge hem- 
lock logs, on the island of Tmicum, a few miles below 
Philadelphia, where he established his head-quartera. A few 
Englishmen seated themselves below, on both sides of the 
river; but they were not made welcome by the Swedes or 
the Dutch, and were soon driven away. 

The Swedish colony increased in numbers. The Dutch still 
claiming the country, ljuil t Fort C'asiroir, at Newcastle, five 
miles from Christiana. Print'/, in his turn protested; and 
Risingh, his successor, in 1654, going with thirty men on pre- 
tence of making a friendly visit to the commander, took 
possession of it while enjoying his hospitality. This dishonour- 
able action did not remain long unavenged. Stuyvesan* * h " 
governor of the New Netherlands, returned, the n? 
the visit of Risingh. He came with no friendly pret 
with an armament furnished in part by the ci 



dam, "which had purchased the territoiy on the Delaware. He 
first reduced the fort at Newcastle, then Hint sit. Christiana 
Creek, and subsequently the others. Some <>I the Swedes 
were aent to Europe; the rest on raking the oath of allegiance 
to Holland, were permitted to remain. Many of their de- 
scendants yet continue in Delaware, living memorials of the 
transient connection with the territory of the United State* 
of the virtuous OxenBtiern and the brave fiustavus. 

The settlement on the Delaware continued uuder the con- 
trol of the Dutch until the New Netherlands were conquered 
hy the English, in llilk. The duke of York then came into 
possession of all the Dutch had occupied. The English laws 
were established on both sides of the river ; Newcastle i 
incorporated; and merchants weiv relieved from the duty .•!' 
entering their goods at New York, as before they were 
obliged to do. Afterwards Dutch privateers, ascending tin- 
Delaware, committed depredations on the inhabitants ; and 
they were authorized, to collect, as a recompense, a duty 
on imports at the Hourkills. 

Lord Baltimore had always claimed the couutry on the 
weBt side of the river as a part of his grant, which extended 
to the fortieth degree of north latitude, hut excepted tracts 
already occupied. Incursions had been mnde from Maryland 
with the view of driving away the settlers ; and once posses- 
sion was taken, aud for some time kept, of the post at the 
Hoarkills. At length William Penn, having obtained a grant 
of Pennsylvania, and being desirous of owning the land 01: 
the west bank of the Delaware, from his province to the sea, 
procured from the duke a release of nil his title and claim, in 
one deed, to Newcastle and the land twelve miles round it. 
and, in another, to the laud between this tract and the sea. 
In October, l(i^2,he arrived at New castle, aud iu the pre- 
sence of a crowd of Dutch, Swedes, and English, produced 
and read his deeds. The agent of the duke surrender* - 
him the territory; he addressed the multitude, promising 
them liberty of conscience and civil freedom; and then as- 
cended the Delaware to lake possession of his provu 
Pennsylvania. 

Lord Baltimore still asserted his claim ; but Penn resisted; 
the ground that, at the time of the grant of Maryland, the 
territory was occupied. In 1685, the lords of trade and plan- 
itions decided that the claim of Baltimore wab unfounded ; 
and though the duke of York had do title but that derivi 
from occupancy, baa grant extending only to the east b« 
the bay, yet no one else appeared to dispute the title of Penn ; 
and the boundary between him and Baltimore was afterwards 
adjusted by compromise. 

The two tracts now constituting the state of Delawat 
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Penn called his Territories. They were divided into three 
counties, and for twenty years were governed as a part or 
Pennsylvania, each sending six delegates to the general as- 
sembly. In 1703, theite delegates, not being willing to nc I 
with an assembly which neglected their own peculiar in- 
terests, obtained liberty to secede ; and I In* Territories were 
ever afterwards allowed a distinct assembly. The proprietor, 
however, until the commencement of the revolution, retained 
all his rights, and the same governor uniformly presided over 
his province and the Territ« 

Sheltered by the surrounding colonies, Delaware eujuyeii 
an entire exemption from warn, except those in which, us u 
part of the British empire, she was obliged to participate. In 
the war with France, which terminated in LTAft, she waa 
second to none in active zeal to assist the parent state. In 
the revolutionary war, the Delaware regiment was considered 
the most efficient in the Continental array. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MARYLAND. 

Georse Calvert, one of the secretaries of state radei 
James I., had, from early life, shared in tin- general enthu- 
siasm in favour of plantations in America. He was i Pro- 
tr-lnnt in his youth; but, being convinced that the Catholic 
was the troth faith, he avowed his conviction and resigned 
his office. The king, however, confiding in his integrity, re- 
tained him as a member of his privy council, aud alierwnrrts 

d liim in the list of Irish peers, with the title of : 
Baltimore. Wilde secretary of state, he hi <1 n 

sjsic'ial patent of tbe southern promontory of Newfoundland, 
and made repeated, but unsuccessful, efforts to plan! 
there. Having been a member of it" 1 Monti) Virginia Com 
pany, he then visited that part of the costinmit, in the 
of finding a retreat for his I |M'ii I la :n- 

MaembJy direct* BUevteBcv, 

anil another oath prescribed by an English »t 
ledging the king to be the only muretne 
dominion*, as well in temporal a 
should be tendered to him. As the Catholii 
the pope to be the supreme 
Lord Baltimore refused to take tr, 

' being received in Virgin 

1, he retained to England .-« I. 

a grant to himself of tbe territory then unfai- 
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side* of Chesapeake Bay. Charles assented ; a patent was pr 
pared, according to the suggestions of Lord Baltimore; but 
he died before the king's signature was affixed . It was af- 
terwards, in 1632, issued to Cecil, his eldest son, and heir 
his estate and title. 

For the liberal provisions of this charter, King Charles, as 
well as Lord Baltimore, deserves special commendation. It 
granted and secured to all Christian sects equal protection 
and equal privileges. In England, the Catholics were then 
odious, and the objects of bitter persecution ; by this charter, 
the sovereign set apart a fertile and delightful territory to 
which they might retire and worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience. By placing, not tacitly but expressly, 
all sects upon a level, it displayed an advance in liberality, 
for which he who gave and he who solicited and accepted it 
are entitled to the highest credit, and to the higher credit 
from its being the first charter which contained similar provi- 
sions. It secured, moreover, to the people the right to enact 
their own lawB, by themselves or their representatives, sub- 
ject only to the negative of the proprietor ; and it conceded to 
the inhabitants the inestimable favour of perpetual exemption 
from all English taxes. To the colouy the name of Maryland 
was given, in honour of Henrietta Maria, the Catholic wife 
Charles - 

The territory being within the limits of Virginia, as 
scribed in her charter, several inhabitants of (hat colony, who 
probably carried on trade with the Indians of the Chesapeake, 
remonstrated against the grant to Lord Baltimore. But the 
Virginia charter had been forfeited, and the king refused to 
rescind his grant. The proprietor appointed Leonard Calvert, 
his brother, governor, and despatched him, near the close of 
the year 1633, to America, accompanied by about two hi 
dred emigrants, mostly Roman Catholics. 

They arrived, in February, 1634, at the mouth of the Rive 
Potomac. At a conference with the Indians who dwelt on 
the shore, they purchased Yoamaco, a considerable village, 
the site of which St. Mary's now occupies. By this measure, 
wise as well as just, the rightful proprietors of the soil wer 
satisfied, convenient habitations and Borne cultivated la: 
were obtained. Arriving at a favourable season, instead 
searching for gold, they planted corn, and raised enough for 
their own consumption, and some to exchange for the tiali of 
New England. 

But Maryland, in William Clayborne, had its evil geniu 
aa well as New England in Edward Randolph. He was a 
member of the council, and secretary of the colony of Vir- 
ginia ; and in 1631 obtained a license from, the king to trade 
with the Indians in places where the exclusive right to trade 
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with them had not been granted. Under tiiis license, ha hud 
made a small settlement on the Island of Kent, and another 
near the mouth of the Susquehannah. He pretended to regard 
the grant to Lord Baltimore as an infringement of hia rights; 
he had good reason to apprehend from it a diminution of hia 
profits, Upon the first arrival of the emigrants, lie attempted 
to alarm them by representing the natives as decidedly hos- 
tile. To the natives he represented the " new comers" as 
Spaniards and enemies to the Virginians ; and these represen- 
tations had the effect of rendering them suspicious and un- 
friendly. 

Not content with this mode of annoying the emigrants, he 
directed Warren, one of his men, to seize any vessel he might 
meet with belonging to Lord Baltimore's party. In the 
spring of 1635, Warren attempted to seize two pinnaces, was 
restated, himself and two men slain, and his own party killed 
One of the emigrants. For this murder, Clayborne, though 
not present, was indicted ; and fleeing to Virginia, was de- 
manded of the governor of that colony, who refused to deliver 
him up, but sent him to England that the case might be de- 
tenniped there. 

Shortly after this event, the people assembled to exercise 
the legislative power conferred by the charter. Every freeman 
was probably present by himself or by proxy. No record of 
their doings lias been preserved. It is known that they passed 
an act confiscating the property of Cliryborne ; and subsequent 
documents show that they passed some acts which the pro- 
prietor negatived. Clayborne applied to the king for redress, 
hut, after a full hearing, was dismissed without obtaining any 
order in his favour. 

With the exception of the enmity of Clayborne, and the un- 
friendliness of the Indians produced by his intrigues, every 
thing conspired to render the colony pros|>erous. The emi- 
grants wisely sought their support from agriculture rather 
than from mines and trade. The proprietor was generous with 
his means, and indefatigable in his efforts to insure success ; 
he offered the most favourable terms to emigrants ; the soil 
and climate were inviting ; from abroad Catholics came as 
to a secure asylum ; from the south Churchmen drove Pu- 
ritans, from the north Puritans drove Churchmen, into her 
borders, where all were willingly received, protected, and 
cherished . 

At first, all the freemen, attending in a body, by themftelvea 
or by proxy, passed such laws as the welfare of the colony 
required. The increase of population soon rendered it neces- 
sary to adopt a different mode of legislation. In 1(339, an act 
was passed, constituting a " house of assembly," to be com- 
posed of such as should be chosen by the people, of tu«* 
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should be summoned or appointed by the proprietor, and v 
the governor and secretary. These were to Bit together, and 
the laws which they should enact were to possess the same 
validity as though the proprietors and all the people had con- 
curred in enacting: them. In 1050, a second alteration was 
made. The legislative body was divided into two branches, 
the delegates chosen by the people constituting the lower 
bouse, and the persons summoned by the proprietors, the up- 
per house. 

When the civil war between the king and parliament began, 
(.'lay borne embraced the cause of the latter, returned to Mary- 
land, and by his intrigues fomented, in 1645,a rebellion against 
its rulers, who were attached to the royal cause. Calvert, 
the governor, was compelled to fly to Virginia, and the insur- 

Sents assumed the powers of government. The next year, 
owever, the revolt was suppressed and tranquillity restored. 
Watching the progress of the contest in England, the pro- 
prietor, desirous probably of strengthening himself with the 
rising party by following examples of Puritan rigour, and fear- 
ful, perhaps, that the Catholics might lose their privileges, ap- 
proved a law, which the assembly had passed, declaring that 
any one, who should blaspheme God or deny the Holy Trinity, 
should suffer death ; and declaring also that no person pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ should be in any way mo- 
lested for his religion, or in the free exercise thereof. 

But when the parliament triumphed over the king, they ap- 
pointed commissioners for " reducing and governing the colo- 
nies within the Bay of Chesapeake ;" and among them was 
Clayborue. After much altercation with Stone, the lieutenant 
of Baltimore, they deprived him of hiB commission ; but after- 
wards a compromise was effected, by which he, with three of 
his council, was allowed to exercise the executive power until 
instructions should arrive from England; and the commis- 
sioners repaired to Virginia. This state of affaire continued 
two years, when Stone, upon the dissolution of the long par- 
liament, which had appointed the commissioners, believing 
their authority extinguished, restored his old council, and, by 
a railing and foolish proclamation, declared that the colony, 
while governed as it had been, was in a state of rebellion. 
This irritated the Puritans, and recalled the commissioners 
from Virginia. They removed Stone, substituting ten person*, 
whom they authorised to administer the government. Party 
spirit was rife in the colony, the people dividing according to 
their religious sentiments. 

The next assembly was composed principally of Puritans. 
They acknowledged the authority of Cromwell, and passed an 
act which in effect denied religious freedom to all believers in 
" Popery and -Prelacy." Thus were the Catholics ungratefully 
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disfranchised in a colony they had founded, and by men whom 
they hud taken to their bosom. A portion of the people re- 
fused to obey the new government; Stone attempted to restore 
tlie authority of Lord Baltimore, but wan taken prisoner and 
kept long in confinement. Distraction and disorder continued 
to prevail until the restoration, in 16C0, when Lord Balti- 
more resumed all his rights, and appointed Philip Calvert 
governor. 

At this time tin- colony contained about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, tinder the mild and beneficent rule of the pro- 
prietor, the number rapidly increased- " Acts of compromise" 
favourable to the colonists were passed, by which the power 
of the proprietor to levy taxes Was defined and restrained ; 
the at ranted a custom of two shillings a hogshead on 

all tobacco exported, of winch one half was to be appro- 
priated In tiic deft-nee of the colony, and the other half to be 
retained by the proprietor. 

In I67fi, OcilJiOrd Baltimore, the original proprietor, died. 
Ih- had well earned the title of the father of the province. For 
more than forty years, he had directed its affairs as proprietor, 
aud displayed, in all his conduct, a benevolent heart and en- 
lightened understanding. Although he lived in an age of bi- 
gotry, he was liberal in his opinions ; and for all his exertions 
tii contribute to fir Imppiiu -m nl hifl fellow-beings, he desired 
BO reward but their gratitude. This reward he received. The 
records of the Maryland assembly contain frequent memorials 
of tlie respect and affection of the people. He was succeeded, 
as proprietor, by his eldest sun, Charles, who had, for several 
years, been governor of the colony, and displayed the Bame 
amiable qualities which had rendered his father respected and 
beloved. 

But the relation of proprietor and people was not one which 
the inhabitants of the New World were disposed long to en- 
dure with complacency. Their pride, mid the spirit of inde- 
pendence natural to men who had been bred in forests and 
among mountains, revolted at their dependent condition, and 
milled all the promptings of justice and duty. Protectants 
crere numerous in toil e kingdom they bad a de- 

cided preponderance' ; and, wherever the; . regarded 

Catholics with hatred and distrust. English jirelatesdemanded 
that the Episcopal church, should be established ; and the mi- 
nistry, yielding to the clamour which beset 
and not unwilling to derive advantage from t, 
weakness, issued, in 16^1, an order that ai 
should be entrusted exclusively to Pro 
Catholic.-*, a second time, disfranclii- 
founded. 

But let us not jadgi 



lived in times bo different from our own. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the persecution of Protestants in France 
and Holland, had not yet faded from the recollections of men- 
It wan well understood that Catholics viewed Protestants as 
guilty apostates from the true faith ; and that they did not 
consider that they owed any allegiance, from which the pope 
could not release them, to Protestant sovereigns. The refusal 
of the first Lord Baltimore to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy in Virginia, was probably still remembered. Let 
us be grateful that Catholics, as well as Protestants, have re- 
jected many of the errors, and forgotten the feelings, of a 
benighted age. 

In the year 1689, the epoch of the revolution in England, 
the repose of Maryland was again disturbed. A rumour was 
artfully circulated, that the Catholics had leagued with the 
Indians to destroy all the Protestants in the province. An 
armed association was immediately formed, for the defence of 
the Protestant religion, and for asserting the rights of King 
William and Queen Mary. The magistrates attempted to op- 
pose by force this association, but, meeting with few sup- 
porters, were compelled to abdicate the government. 

King "William directed those who he had assumed the su- 
preme authority to exercise it in his name ; and for twenty- 
seven years the crown retained the entire control of the pro- 
vince. In 1716, the proprietor was restored to his rights; 
and he and his descendants continued to enjoy them until the 
commencement of the revolution. The people then assumed 
the government, adopted a constitution, and refused to admit 
the claims of Lord Baltimore to jurisdiction or property. 









CHAPTER XII. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 



In 1630, Charles I- granted to Sir Robert Heath all the terri- 
tory between the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, and 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, by the 
name of Carolina. Under this grant no settlement was made. 
Between 1640 and 1650, persons suffering from religious in- 
tolerance in Virginia lied beyond her limits, and, without 
license from any source, occupied that portion of North Caro- 
lina north of Albemarle Sound. They found the winters mild 
and the soil fertile. As their cattle and swine procured their 
own support in the woods, and multiplied fast, they were en- 
abled, with little labour, to live in the enjoyment of abun- 
dance. Their number vu annually augmented; they a,c- 
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knowledged no superior upon earth, and obeyedno laws but 
those of God and nature. 

In 1661, another settlement was made, near the mouth of 
Clarendon River, by adventurers from Massachusetts. The 
land being sterile, and the Indians hostile, they, in 1663, 
abandoned it. Immediately afterwards, their place wan sup- 
plied by emigrants from Barbadoes, who invested Sir John 
Yeomans with the authority of governor. 

Sir Robert Heath having neglected to comply with the con- 
ditions ol his patent, the king, in 1663, granted the same ter- 
ritory to the historian and prime miuiBter, Lord Clarendon, 
the dnke of Albemarle — who, when General Monk, took the 
lead in the restoration, — the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Craven, 
Sir George Carteret, all eminent men, and to several asso- 
ciates, and invested them with ample powers of government 
over those who should inhabit it. They Bent out an expedi- 
tion to explore the country, and finding that the settlement at 
Albemarle was beyond their northern boundary, obtained ano- 
ther charter, which iucluded it. To encourage emigration, 
they gave public assurances, that all who should remove to 
their territory should enjoy unrestricted religious liberty, and 
be governed by a free assembly. The settlers at Albemarle 
were, on certain conditions, allowed to retain their lands. A 
government over them was organized, at the head of which a 
Mr. Drummond was placed ; and a legislative assembly met 
there in 1667. Of its doings nothing is known, except that it 
petitioned the proprietors that the Bettlers might hold their 
lands on more favourable conditions, which was granted. 

The grantees were men eminent for their talents, exalted in 
station, and rendered self- confident by their success in life : 
their pride was, perhaps, not unmixed with benevolence ; and 
they sought to gratify both, and to render their fame immor- 
tal, by laying the foundation of a state which should surpass, 
in its realities, the fabled Oceana and Arcadia. Theirvast, un- 
inhabited wilderness afforded a fine opportunity for an ex- 
periment. They applied to John Lock**, whose political wri- 
tings were then much read and admired, to prepare, for their 
3lony, a constitution of government. 

It divided their territory into counties, each to contain 
480,000 acres of land ; it created two hereditary order.* -if no- 
bility, landgraves and caciques, assigning one landgrave and 
two caciques to each county, and resen ■);. torn 

one fifth, for the nobility one fifth, and for the people the re- 
maining three fifths of the land within it. Toe office and 
powers of the proprietors were to f tary; they, 

forty-two councillors, werr- to constitute a frrnnri cm 
over which the eldest proprietor, to be called the pah 
r 5 
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was to preside ; and this council was to exercise the sovereign 
power. The landgraves, the caciques, one deputy of each 
proprietor j and deputies to be chosen every two years by the 
people, were to constitute a parliament, or legislative body, 
all sitting together, and each member having one vote : thin 

Imrliament could deliberate and act only on bills proposed 
IV the grand council ; and the proprietors might negative 
all laws. Various courts were established, and many minor 
regulations adopted. 

This constitution was signed by the proprietors, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1670. However wise it might seem to 
English politicians, it was by no means adapted to the senti- 
ments and habits of the people for whom it was prepared- It 
was not such a form of government ns they had been led to 
expect ; its aristocratic features displeased them, and the 
measures adopted to introduce and enforce it produced gene- 
ral discontent. 

In 1670, William vSayle, under the direction of the proprie- 
tors, made a settlement at Port Royal, within the limits of 
South Carolina. The next year, dissatisfied with this station, 
he removed his colony northward, to a neck of land between 
Ashley and Cooper Rivers, where he laid out a town, which, 
in honour of the king then reigning, he called C'harh 
Dying soon after, Sir John Yeomana, who had for several 
yeara been governor at Clarendon, was appointed to succeed 
him. Thi* new KettleTnent attracted at first many inhabitant* 
from that at Clarendon, and at length entirely exhaiin ted it. 
Tkiug remote from Albemarle, the proprietors established a 
separate government over it; and hence arose the distinctive 
appellations of North and Smith Carolina. 

The proprietors considered themselves the owners of the 
soil. They had expended large sums in the commencement of 
their undertaking, and naturally expected to receive remu- 
neration, and eventually to increase their fortunes. The 
terms on which they sold their land, to those who paid in ad- 
vance, were, for every thousand acres, twenty pounds, (about 
one hundred dollars,) and an annual quitrent of one shilling 
for every hundred acres; and to others an annual quitrent of 
one penny for every acre. They supplied the settlers with 
cattle and provisions upon credit, and to be paid for in the 
products of the country. When the time of payment arrived, 
the ability or the inclination was often wanting. Many of 
the settlers were not of a description to feel, in its full force, 
a legal or moral obligation. They had no schoolmaster, no 
clergyman, and no printing press, among them. If laws are 
an index of character, some knowledge of theirs may be gained 
from one in force before the constitution of Locke wasadopu-ri. 
It declared "that no subject should be sued within five year* 
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for any cause of action that may have arisen out of the county ; 
and that no person should receive a power of attorney to col- 
lect any debt contracted Out of the county." The officer* 
appointed to collect rents and taxes were complained of, jht- 
haps with reason, as oppressive: and so embittered became, 
the feelings of the people, that but little was wanting to im- 
pel 1 lii-ni tO open insurrection. 

• Km Miller, who had become obnoxious to the people, was 
arrested mi some Charge of misconduct, and sent to Virginia 
to be tried by Sir William Berkeley, who was a proprietor. 
He was actpiited, Went to England tu seek redress, and was 
sent back with the appointment of deputy of one of the pro- 
pnelors. and collector of tin- custom*. It became his duty to 
enforce the acts of trade, absurdly unjust and unpopular in all 
the colonies, by one of -winch act* the commerce of each colony 
was confined to the mother country. An illicit traffic had, for 
some time, been carried on between the people of New Eng- 
land and of North Carolina, Che former bringing " some neces- 
saries, many Irilles, and ■ plentiful supply of ardent spirits," 
and exchanging them for tobaeeu, the staple of the colony. 
This traffic the proprietors and government had endeavoured 
to suppress, not only because it was illegal, but because it 
impoverished the people; but they, on their part, encouraged 
it. Miller was a man of violent pinions, had no disposition 
to indulge the people, performed his duty with rigour, and of 

oooitc exasperated tuem. 

About Chit tune, one ( 'ulpepper, compelled to flee from 
South Carolina, appeared at Albemarle, joined the disaffected, 
and by noisy declamation increased the excitement. The New- 
England trader.-; joined the same party. In 11177, Captain 
(■illani arrived I'rom the north with a cargo of Buch goods as 
had I] He was arrested, by order ol 

president, upon the charge of a breach of (tie revenue laws. 
The pcple espousing Ida none, U . seized and im- 

prisoned the president and six members. of the council, of whom 
Miller -was n», and . lie control of the colony. Crf- 

pepper, who had been the oMefaotor in the insurrection, dis- 
charged for a v duty of collector. East- 
church, who had bee» ap[io,nl r, arrived soon after, 
but the insurgents refused to receive bim. He applied to 
Virginia for assistance to quell I lie insurrection, but died be- 
fore the troops could be raised, The insurgents, becoming 
alarmed, despatched ('ulpepper to England with a | 
submission, and a demand for the punishment of Miller. B«t 
Miller appeared then' al- his fellow-prisoners, 

■rl from eoul'meineut, < 
for Irigh treason, but a Hint tin 

nlv be co 
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The proprietors, not Laving the means either to punish or 
enforce obedience, gave to one of their number, Seth Sothel, who 
had purchased the share of Lord Clarendon, the appointment 
of governor, and sent him to receive the submission of the peo- 
ple and to restore harmony. No appointment could have been 
more unfortunate. He is represented as the most corrupt and 
rapacious of colonial governors. He plundered the innocent, 
and received bribes from felons. For six years, the inhabitants 
endured his injustice and oppression. They then seized him, 
with a view of sending him to England for trial. At his re- 
quest, he was detained and tried by the assembly, who ba- 
nished him from the colony. 

His successor was Philip Ludwell, of Virginia; and to him 
succeeded John Archdale, who was a Quaker, and one of the 
proprietors. Both were popular governors : under their ad- 
ministration, the colony prospered, and the people were happy. 
In 1693, at the request of the Carolinians, the constitution of 
Locke was abrogated by the proprietors, and each colony was 
afterwards ruled by a governor, council, and house of repre- 
sentatives. This famous constitution left no trace behind it. 

In 1707, a company of French Protestants arrived, aud 
seated themselves on the River Trent, a branch of the Neuse. 
In 1710, a large number of Palatines, fleeing from religious 
persecution in Germany, sought refuge in the same part of the 
province. To each of these the proprietors granted one hun- 
dred acres of land. They lived happy, for a few years, in the 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience, and in the prospect of com- 
petence and ease. But suddenly a terrible calamity fell upon 
them. The Tuscarora and Coree Indians, smarting under re- 
cent injuries, and dreading total extinction from the encroach- 
ment of these strangers, plotted, with characteristic secrecy, 
their entire destruction. Sending their families to oneof their 
fortified towns, twelve hundred bowmen sallied forth, and, in 
the same night, attacked, in separate parties, the nearest set- 
tlements of the Palatines. Men, women, and children, were 
indiscriminately butchered. The savages, with the swiftness 
and ferocity of wolves, ran from village to village. Before 
them was the repose of innocence ; behind, the sleep of death. 
A few, escaping, alarmed the settlements more remote, and 
hastened to South Carolina for assistance. 

Governor Craven immediately despatched, to the aid of the 
sister colony, nearly a thousand men, under the command of 
Colonel Barnwell. After n fatiguing march through a hideous 
wilderness, they met the enemy, attacked, defeated, and pur- 
sped them to their fortified town, which was immediately be- 
sieged. In a few days, peace, at their solicitation, was con- 
cluded, and Colonel Barnwell returned to South Carolina, of 

The peace was short ; and, upon the recommencement of 
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hostilities, assistance was again solicited from the southern 
colony. Colonel James Moore, an active young officer, was 
immediately despatched, with forty white men and eight hun- 
dred friendly Indians. He found the enemy in a fort near 
Cotechny River. After a siege, which continued more than a 
week, the fort was taken and eight hundred Indians made 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras, disheartened by this defeat, mi- 
grated, in 1713, to the north, and joined the celebrated con- 
federacy denominated the Five Nations. The others sued for 
peace, and afterwards continued friendly. 

Until 1729, the two Carolinas, though distinct for many 
purposes, remained under the superintendence and control of 
the same proprietors. Neither had been prosperous ; and the 
interests of the governors and governed being apparently ad- 
verse to each other the latter became discontented and refrac- 
tory. They complained to the king, who directed inquiry to 
he made in his courts. The controversy was closed by an 
agreement, between the government and seven of the eight 
proprietors, by which the latter conveyed to the crown all 
their rights of soil and jurisdiction, and transferred to it 
the quitrents then due, for about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a sum probably insufficient to remunerate them for their 
expenditures. The territory was then divided into two co- 
lonies, and each was afterwards governed by executive officers 
appointed by the king, and an assembly chosen by the people. 
Lord Carteret, the other proprietor, surrendered his right to 
jurisdiction, but retained his right of soil, and his descendants 
have never yet parted with it. 

Soon after this event, the soil in the interior of North Caro- 
lina was found to be superior in fertility to that on the sea- 
coast. The settlements, consequently, advanced rapidly into 
the wilderness. From the northern colonies, particularly 
Pennsylvania, multitudes were allured to thiB region by the 
mildness of the climate, and by the facility of obtaining in 
abundance all the necessaries of life. At peace with the In- 
dians, and fortunate in her governors, the colony continued to 
prosper until the commencement of the troubles which preceded 
the revolution. 



r HAPTEN XIII. 
BODTH CA HO LIN A. 



This colony and that of North Carolina were, a* ha* already 
been stated, included in tb? nam* charter. In January, H>7u, 
William Sayle, who had been appointed governor by the pro- 
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prietors, accompanied by Joseph West, their commercial agent, 
8et sail from England, conducting a small body of emigrants, 
destined to Carolina. They first landed at or near Beaufort ; 
but, that place not being; suitable for a settlement, they pro- 
ceeded to Ashley River, where, on the first high land, they 
began to erect habitations. Soon after, a convention "was 
held, by which five members of the grand council were elected, 
— the proprietors having appointed the same number, — and 
twenty delegates or deputies were chosen. Governor Sayle, 
the ten members of the grand council, and the twenty deputies, 
constituted the government. This was a compliance, as near 
as was then practicable, with the constitution of Mr. Locke, 
of which some account has been given in the history of North 
Carolina. 

The next year, Sir John Yeomans arrived from Barbadoes, 
with a cargo of African slaves. It was then thought that 
none but negroes could endure to labour in that fervid climate ; 
and the settlers, willing to subsist on the labour of others, did 
not care to innuire whether the necessity* of planting a colony 
there was sufficient to justify holding (heir fellow-men in 
bondage. Others were afterwards introduced, and in n very 
few years the number of slaves considerably exceeded that of 
the free. Upon the death of Sayle, YeOnians was appointed 
governor. 

Several circumstauces contributed to promote the settle- 
ment of this colony. The conquest of New York induced 
many of the Dutch' to resort Jo it. From England, Puritans 
came to avoid the profanity and licentiousness which disgraced 
tlip court of Charles the Second ;and Cavaliers, to retrieve their 
fortunes, exhausted by the civil wars, The arbitrary mea- 
sures of Louis XIV. drove many French Protestants into exile, 
some of whom crossed the Atlantic and settled in Carolina. 
Many of these exiles were rich ; all were indtistrioirs, and by 
their exemplary demeanour gained the good will of the pro- 
prietors. 

The situation of Charleston being found inconvenient, the 
inhabitants, in 16^0, removed to Oyster Point, at the contin- 
ence of Ashley and Cooper Rivers, where a new city was 
laid out, to which the name of the other was given. In the 
same year commenced a war with the Westoes, a powerful 
tribe of Indians, which threatened great injury to the colony. 
Peace, however, was soon restored. In lfiHO, Seth SotheJ, 
one of the proprietors, haying, for corrupt conduct, been driven 
from Xorth Carolina, appeared suddenly at Charleston and 
aided by a powerful faction, assumed the reins of government. 
Two years afterwards, he was removed from office. 

The |*i oprietOTB. having observed the good conduct of the 
French Protestants, directed the governor to permit them tn 
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elect representatives — a privilege which they had not yet en- 
joyed. The English Episcopalians, from national antipathy 
and religious motives, opposed the concession with zeal. Iu 
their discussion of the subject, wanned by opposition, — for the 
whole people became excited and angry ,— they insisted that, 
by the laws of England, the French Protestants were aliens ; 
r lint they could not possess real estate in the colony ; that 
their marriages, being solemnized by ministers not ordained by 
bishops, were void ; and that their children could not inherit 
the property of their fathers. By this display of a Bpirit so il- 
liberal, these strangers were alarmed and discouraged. They 
knew not for whom they laboured. Bnt, countenanced by the 
governor, they remained in the colony, and, for the present, 
withdrew their claim to the right of suffrage . 

Tut the ferment did not subside on the removal of the 
cause which produced it. Such was the general turbulence 
and disorder, the people complaining of their rulers, aid 
guarrelling among themselves, that, in 11595, John Arch dale 
was Bent over, as governor of both Carolinas, and invested with 
full power to redress all grievances. He succeeded in restor- 
ing order, but found the antipathy against the unfortunate 
exiles too great to be encountered, with any hope of success, 
until softened by time and their amiable deportment. These 
produced the effects which he anticipated. In a few years, 
the French Protestants were admitted, by the general assembly, 
to all the rights of citizens and freemen. 

Although proprietors, by the regulations which were in force 
before the constitution of Locke was adopted, and which 
were restored upon its abrogation, had stipulated, that liberty 
of conscience should be universally enjoyed, yet one them, 
Lord Granville, a bigoted churchman, and James Moore, the 
governor, resolved to effect, if possible, the establishment, in the 
colony, of the Episcopal religion. They knew that a majority 
of the people were dissenters, and that by art and intrigue Only 
could their design be accomplished. The governor, who was 
avaricious and venal, became the tool of Granville. He inter- 
fered in the elections, and, by bribing the voters, succeeded in 
procuring A majority in the assembly who would be subservient 
to his wishes. 

A law was passed excluding dissenters from a seat in the 
assembly ; and a majority being thus secured, another law 
was subsequently passed establishing the Episcopal religion. 
Both were laid before the proprietors, without Whose 
sanction they could not possess permanent validity. Archdale 
who had returned to England, opposed their confirmation 
with ability and spirit. He insisted that good faith, policy, 
interest, even piety, concurred to dictate their rejection. But 
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Lord Granville declared himself in favour ofthem,and they re- 
ceived continuation. 

The dissenters buw themselves deprived of those privileges 
for which they had abandoned their native country, and en- 
countered the dangers and hardships of the ocean and a wil- 
derness. Some prepared to leave the colony and settle in 
Pennsylvania. Others proposed that a remonstrance against 
the laws should be presented to the house of lords, and this 
measure was adopted. The lords, by vote, expressed their 
disapprobation of the law excluding dissenters from the as- 
sembly ; the queen concurred in their censure ; and that law 
was afterwards repealed; but the Episcopal religion long re- 
mained the established religion of the colony, and all were 
compelled to contribute to support its ministers, 

In 1702, war then existing between England and Spain, 
Governor Moore, thirsting for Spanish plunder, led an ex- 
pedition against St. Agustine. It was badly planned, worse 
executed, and failed. Returning from defeat abroad, he met, 
at home, the reproaches of his people- Tosience these, he march- 
ed at the head of a body of troops, against the Appalachian 
Indians, who had become insolent and hostile. In this expe- 
dition he was successful, taking many prisoners, and laying 
their towns in ashes. By his victories over the savages, he 
retrieved his character ; and, by selling the prisoners as slaveB, 
obtained what he most coveted — considerable personal emolu- 
ment. 

In 1706, the Spaniards, from Florida, invaded Carolina. 
The governor, Nathanial Johnson, having received intimation 
of their approach, erected fortifications, and made arrange- 
ments to obtain, on short warning, the assistance of the 
militia. When the enemy's fleet appeared before Charleston, 
the whole strength of the colony was summoned to defend it. 
A force so formidable insured its safety. After burning a few 
detached buildings, the enemy retired without inflicting other 
injury. One of their ships, having ninety men on board, was 
captured by the Carolinians. 

In 17 15, after several years of profound peace, an Indian war 
broke out. All the tribes, from Florida to Cape Fear, had 
been long engaged in a conspiracy to extirpate the whites. 
In the morning of the loth of April, the first blow was 
struck. At Pocataligo, and the settlements around Port 
Royal, ninety persons were massacred. The inhabitants of 
the latter place escaped, by embarking precipitately o 
board a vessel, which was then in harbour, and sailing directly 
to Charleston. 

This massacre was perpetrated by the southern Indians. The 
northern, at the same time, attacked the settlements near them. 
Many of the inhabitants were killed, and many fled to Charles- 
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ton. At a plantation on Goose Creek, seventy whites and 
forty faithful negroes, being protected by a breastwork, deter- 
mined to maintain their post. On the first attack, their cour- 
age failed, and they agreed to surrender. The instant they 
were in the power of the enemy, all were barbarously mur- 
dered. 

Governor Craven, at the. head of twelve hundred meo, 
inarched against the savages. He discovered in the wilderness 
several small parties, who tied' before him. At skltcatchers, 
he found them all assembled ; and there an obstinate and 
bloody battle was fought. The whites were victorious, driving 
the enemy before them, and compelling them to leave the pro- 
vince. Most of them fled to Florida, where they were received 
in the most friendly manner by the Spaniards. 

In this short war, four hundred whites were killed, property 
of great value destroyed, and a large debt contracted. The 
proprietors, though earnestly solicited, refused to afford any 
relief, or to pay any portion of the debt. The assembly de- 
termined to remunerate the colony, by disposing of the land 
from which the Indians had been driven. The terms offered 
were so favourable, that five hundred Irishmen immediately 
came over, and planted themselves on the frontiers. The pro- 

Srietors, refusing to sanction the proceedings of the assembly, 
eprived these emigrants of their lands. Some, reduced to 
extreme poverty, perished from "want ; others resorted to the 
northern colonies. A strong barrier between the old settle- 
ments and the savages was thus removed, and the country 
again exposed to their incursions. The people were exasper- 
ated, and longed for a change of masters. 

The corrupt and oppressive conduct of Trott, the chief jus- 
tice, and Rhett, the receiver-general, increased the discontent. 
Of the former, the governor and council complained to the 
proprietors, and solicited his recall. Instead of removing him, 
they thanked him for his services, and removed those members 
of the council who had been most active against him. The 

Jiatience of the people was exhausted, and they waited only 
or a favourable opportunity to throw off their oppressive yok.-. 
In 171P, at a general review of the militia at Charleston, 
occasioned by a threatened invasion of the colony from Florida, 
the officers and soldiers bound themselves, by a solemn com- 
pact, to support each other in resisting the tyranny of the pro- 
prietors ; and the assembly, which win then in session, re- 
quested the governor, by a respectful address, •« eooaeol to 
administer the government in the name of the king. 

He refused, and, by proclamation, dissolved tin? MaOtlbty, 
The members immediately met as a convention, mid elected 
Colonel James Moore their governor- He was a bold man, sad 
exceedingly well qualified for a popular leader in a turbuloot 
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season. He accepted the appointment, and, assisted by tt 
convention, and supported by the people, administered the 
fairs of the colony. 

The conduct of the proprietors and people wag brought 
fore his majesty in council. After a full hearing - , it was de 
cided, that both colonies »hould be taken under the protectic 
of the crown. Several years afterwards, seven of the pre 
prietors sold to the king- their claim to the soil and rents, and 
all assigned to him their right of jurisdiction. The govern- 
ment was subsequently administered by executive officers ap- 
pointed by the crown, and by assemblies chosen by the pa i 
and under their control the colony prospered, 

In 1738 occurred an alarming insurrection of the negroes. 
A number of them assembled at Stono, surprised and killed 
two men who had charge of a warehouse, from which they 
took guns and ammunition. They then chose a captain, and, 
with drunia heating and colours flying, marched south-wewt- 
ward. They burned every house on their way, killed all the 
whites they could flud, and compelled other negroes to juii: 
them. 

Governor Bull, who was returning to Charleston from tl 
southward, accidentally met them, hastened out of their way, 
and spread an alarm. The news soon reached AYiltown, 
.where, fortunately, a large congregation were attending di- 
vine service. The men having, according to a law of the pro- 
vince, brought their arms to the place of worship, marched 
instantly in quest of the negroes, who, by this time, hud be- 
come formidable, and spread terror and desolation around 
them. 

While, in an open field, they were carousing and dancing, 
with frantic exultation at their late success, they were sud- 
denly attacked by the whites. Some were killed; the 
matnder fled. Most of the fugitives were taken and tried, 
They who had been compelled to join the conspirators, wer 

Sard one d ; but all the leaders and first insurgents suffered 
eath. About twenty whites were murdered. 
From this period until the era of the revolution, no impor- 
tant event occurred in the colony. It was sometimes dis- 
tressed by Indian wars; but the number of inhabitants and 
tin means of subsistence and comfort were constantly in- 
creasing. Emigrants came principally from the northern 
colonies; but often large bodies of Protestants arrived from 
Europe; in one year, 1758, the number who came exceeded 
sixteen hundred." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GEORGIA. 

Upon the southern part of the territory included in the 
Caroline charter no settlement was made until several year* 
after that charter was forfeited. In June, 1732, several bene- 
volent gentlemen, in England, concerted a project for planting 
a colony in that unoccupied region. Their principal object 
was to relieve, by transporting thither, the indigent subjects 
of Great Britain; hut their plan of benevolence embraced also 
the persecuted Protestants of all nations. 

To a project springing from motives no noble and disin- 
terested, the people and the government extended their en- 
couragement and patronage. A patent WM granted by thn 
king, conveying to twenty-one trustees the territory 
constituting the state of Geokoia, which was to be appor- 
tioned gratuitously among the settlers; and liberal donation* 
were made by the charitable, to defray fl of trans- 

porting them across the Atlantic, ana of providing for t&Oh 
support the first season. 

The concerns of the colony were managed by Hie trustee*, 
who freely devoted much of their time fi< Hip undertal 
Among other regulations, they provided that the land should 
not be sold nor devised by the owners, hut should descend Go 
the male children only; they forbade the use of rum in the 
colony, and strictly prohibited the importation of negroes, 
But none of these regulations remained long in fon r. 

In November, 1732, one hundred and thirteen eoviffi 
embarked for tie tin- head of whom the trustee* had 

placed James Oglethorpe, a zealous and actl for of 

this scheme of benevolence. In January, they arrived ll 
Charleston; and the Carolinians, sensible Of the advantage of 
having a barrier between them and the Indians, gave the ad- 
venturers a cordial welcome. They supplied them with 
visions and with boats to convey them to the place of their 
destination. Yamacraw Bluff, since culled Savannah, was 
selected as the most eligible place for u settlement 

The next year, live or six hundred poor persons arrived, 
and to each a portion of the wilderness was assigned. But it 
was soon found that these emigrants, who were the refuse of 
cities, had been rendered poor by idleness^ and irresolute by 
poverty, were not fitted to fell the mightygroves of Georgia. 
A race more hardy and enterprising was necessary, The 
trustees, therefore, offered to receive, alao, such as had not, by 
persecution or poverty, been rendered objects of compasaion, 



and to grant to alt, ■who should settle ill the colony, fifty acres 
of land. In consequence of this offer, more tlian four hundred 
persons from Germany, Scotland, and Switzerland, arrived in 
the year 1735. The Germans settled at Ebenezer, the Scotch 
at New Inverness, now Darien. 

In 1736, John Wesley, a celebrated Methodist, made a visit 
to Georgia, for the purpose of preaching to the colonists, and 
converting the Indians. He was then youug and ardent : the 
people around him felt less ardour than himself, and ]hb pious 
zeal soon brought him into collision with some of the principal 
settlers. He was accused of diverting the people from their 
labour to attend his religious meetings, and of exercising un- 
warranted ecclesiastical authority. Persecuted by his ene- 
mies, and finding he could render no further service to the 
cause of religion in the colony, he returned to England, and 
there, for many years, pursued a mingled career of piety and 
usefulness. 

Two years afterwards, George Whitfield, another and more 
celebrated Methodist, arrived in the colony. He had already 
inude himself conspicuous in England by his numerous eccen- 
tricities, his ardent piety, his extraordinary eloquence, his zeal 
and activity in propagating his opinions. He came to Georgia 
for the benevolent purpose of establishing an orphan house, 
where poor children might be fed, clothed, and educated in the 
knowledge of Christianity. In prosecution of this purpose, he 
often crossed the Atlantic, and traversed Great Britain tnf 
America, soliciting aid from the pious and charitable. Whe 
ever ho went, he preached, with sincerity and fervour, his pe- 
culiar doctrines, making proselytes of most who heard him, 
and founding a sect which has since become numerous and 
respectable. His orphan house, during his life, did not flou- 
riafl, and, after his death, was entirely abandoned. 

In 17-M, the trustees rendered an account of their adminis- 
tration. At that time, two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
eight emigrants had arrived at the colony. Of these, fifteen 
hundred and twenty-one were indigent Englishmen, or perse- 
cuted Protestants. The benefactions, from government and 
from individuals, had been nearly half a million of dollars ; 
and it was computed that, for every person transported and 
maintained by the trustees, more than three hundred dollars 
had been expended. 

The hope which the trustees had cherished, that the colony, 
planted at such vast expense, would be prosperous, and the 
objects of their benevolence happy, was completely disap- 
pointed. Such wis the character of the greater part of the 
settlers, and such the restrictions imposed, that the planta- 
tions languished, and continued to require the contributions of 
the charitable. 
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War having been declared against Spain, Mr. Oglethorpe to 
promoted to the rank of general in the British army, and, at 
the head of two thousand men, partly from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, undertook an expedition against Florida. He took 
two .Spanish forts, and besieged St. Augustine ; but, encoun- 
tering an obstinate resistance, was compelled to return unsuc- 
cessful to Georgia. 

Two years afterwards, the Spaniards, in retaliation, pre- 
pared to invade Georgia; and they intended, if successful 
there, to subjugute the Carolines and Virginia. On receiving 
information of their approach, General Oglethorpe solicited 
assistance from South Carolina. But the inhabitants of that 
colony, entertaining a strong prejudice against him, in conse- 
quence of his late defeat, and terrified by the danger which 
threatened themselves, determined to provide only for their 
Own safety. 

Meanwhile General Oglethorpe made preparations for a vi- 
gorous defence. He assembled seven hundred men, exclusive 
of a body of Indians, fixed his head-quarters at Frederica, on 
the Island of St. Simon, and, -with this small band, determined 
to encounter whatever force might be brought against him. — 
1 1 was his utmost hope that he might be able to resist the 
enemy until a reinforcement should arrive from Carolina, 
which he daily aud anxiouslyexpected. 

On the last of June, the Spanish fleet, consisting of thirty- 
two sail, and having on board more than three thousand men, 
came to anchor off' St. Simon's bar. Notwithstanding all the 
resistance which General Oglethorpe could oppose, they sailed 
up the river Alatamaha, landed upon the island, and there 
erected fortifications. 

General Oglethorpe, convinced that his small force, if di- 
vided, must be entirely inefficient, assembled the whole of it 
at Frederica. One portion of it he employed in strengthening 
his fortifications : the Highlanders and Indians, ranging night 
and day through the woods, often attacked the outposts of the 
enemy. The toil of the troops was incessant; and the long 
delay of the expected succours, so cruelly withheld by South 
Carolina, caused the most gloomy and depressing apprehen- 
sions. 

Learning that the Spanish army occupied two distinct posi- 
tions, Oglethorpe conceived the project of attacking one by 
surprise. He selected the bravest of his little army, And in 
the night marched, entirely unobserved, to within two miles 
of the camp which he intended to assail. Directing his 
troops to halt, he advanced, at the head of a small body, to 
reconnoitre the enemy. "While thus employed, a French soldier 
of his party, firing bis musket, deserted to the Spaniard*. — 
Discovery destroying all hope of success, the general imn 






diately returned to Frederica. lie was not only chagrined at 
this .j.-ciin-fiiee. but apprehended instant danger from the dis- 
closure which the deserter would doubtless make of his weak- 
ness. 

Iu this embarrassment, he devised an expedient which was 
attended with the most happy success. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, desiring him to acquaiut the Spaniards with the 
defenceless state of Frederica; to urge them to attack the 
place, and, if he could not succeed, to persuade them to re- 
main three days longer on the island; for, within that time, 
according to late advices from Carolina, he should receive a 
reinforcement of two thousand men and six ships of war. — 
He cautioned him against dropping any hint of the attack me- 
ditated, by Admiral Vernon, upon St. Augustine, and assured 
him that the reward for his services, should be ample. 

For a small bribe, a soldier who had been made a prisoner 
in one of the numerous skirmishes, engaged to deliver this 
letter to the deserter, and was then get at liberty. As was 
foreseen, he carried it directly to the Spanish general, who im- 
mediately suspected the deserter to be a spy from the English 
camp, and ordered him to be put in irons. But although his 
suspicions were awakened, he was yet uncertain whether the 
whole might not be a stratagem of hia antagonist . 

While hesitating what to believe, three small vessels of war 
appeared off the coast. Supposing they brought the reinforce- 
ments alluded to in the letter to the deserter, he hesitated no 
longer, but determined to make a vigorous attack upon the 
English, before these reinforcements could arrive and be 
brought into action. General Oglethorpe, by mere accident, 
obtained information of their design, A small party was in- 
stantly placed in ambuscade; the Spaniards advanced near 
them, halted to rest, and laid aside their arms. A sudden and 
well-directed fire, killing many, threw the enemy into confu- 
sien. After a few more discharges, they fled to their fortifica- 
tions, which they demolished, and, hastily embarking, rat 
every possible effort to escape from the reinforcements that 
were supposed to be approaching. 

Thus was Georgia, with trifling loss, delivered from the most 
imminent danger. General Oglethorpenot only retrieved, but 
exalted his reputation. From the Carolinians, grateful for their 
preservation, and from the governors of most of the northern 
colonies, he received cordial congratulations upon his add 
and good fortune. And bo mortilied were the Spaniards at the 
result of the expedition, that the commander, on his return, 
was arrested, tried, and cashiered for misconduct. 

But the prosperity of the colony was retarded by these dis- 
turbances. For ten years ;longer, it remained under the ma* 
nagenieut of the trustees, who, embarrassing it by too much 
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regulation, discouraged the emigrants and checked its growth. 
At lepgth, disappointed iu their hopes, and wearied by com- 
plaints, they aurrendered their charter to the crown ; and, in 
1 7^-4 r a royal government was established over the colony. 

New regulations being adopted, Georgia began tc flourish. 
Among her governors, .lames Wright deserves honourable 
uotice for his wisdom in discerning, and his zeal in pursuing, 
her true interests. The cultivation of rice and indigo was 
prosecuted with augmented industry, skill, and profit; and in 
every succeeding year, an increased amount of these staple 
commodities* was exported to the mother country. The I 'lu- 
rid a Indiana were sometimes troublesome, but were as often 
chastised, and compelled to sue for peace. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GENERAL TOPICS, 

T|| incidents which attended the first settlement of the origi- 
nal Thirteen Colonies, and the moat important events 
which occurred in»each, until nearly a century and a half had 
elapsed after the landing of Smith at Jamestown, have been 
gathered and recorded. They have struggled through the 
peril* which beset them in infancy; they have gained courage 
and self- confidence amid sanguinary conflicts and terrible 
sufferings ; have acquired wisdom from the teachings of varied 
and stern experience ; have matured their civil institutions, 
and, in their struggles with maternal authority, have lost few 
of their prrivileges, and forgotten none that they have lost- 
Two leading motives, the most powerful, doubtless, of all 
motives in their operation on men in masses, impelled tbe 
people of the Old World to pour themselves upon the New — 
the love of wealth and the desire of religious freedom. The 
former gave existence to the colonies of Virginia, the Caroli- 
na*, New York, and New Hampshire; tie hitter to those of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. In their progress during infancy, both motives 
aided to swell the population of all; but probably more, in 
the whole, came over impelled by religious ih;ui by worldly 
motives. But few were induced to emigrate by the love pf 
political, disconnected with religious, freedom. That passion 
Ii;k1 its growth, if not its birth, in the New World. To what- 
ever rank the emigrants miulit have belonged at home, ln-re 
could not remain long together without perceiving tbe 
folly of hereditary distinctions, nor without discovering that 
all, who were equal in mind and muscle, were equally useful 
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in their young communities. Insensibly freedom became to 
them like the air they breathed. They thought not of it until 
they felt the strange sensation uf some foreign restraint upon 
their actions und pursuits. 

The emigrants were of different classes as well as of differ- 
ent nations. New England was settled principally from Old 
England. In that country, the Norman and Saxon races were 
never completely amalgamated. In the Cavaliers the Norman, 
in the Puritans the Saxon, blood prevailed ; and New England 
was settled by the Puritans. In ttiOBe colonies again appeared 
the Anglo-Saxon complexion, tenures, and dialect, with less 
admixture than had existed elsewhere for centuries. Habits 
of serious, devout contemplation, and of profound thought : a 
slight proneness to superstition ; a willingness to labour ; for- 
titude to endure ; and firmness, and even obstinacy, of pur- 
pose, — distinguished the settlers of that region, and perhaps 
also those of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

In the emigrants to Virginia, the Carolinas, and Maryland, 
the Anglo-Norman blood prevailed. The grantees of those 
colonies were principally high in rank, noble by title, and fol- 
lowers of the court. Thither flocked Cavaliers at all times, 
and especially when Puritanism bore sway at home; they 
brought thither feudal tenures, and the law of primogeniture; 
there they established the religion of the court, and there they 
found or introduced the same kind of society as that to which 
they had been accustomed at home ; they formed a luuded aris- 
tocracy, could live without labour, command obsequious ser- 
vants and slaves, enjoy the royal sport of hunting, and again 
act the parts of the Norman nobles under the early successors 
of William the Conqueror. 

At this time Ireland had not begun to overflow upon Ame- 
rica. Scotland sent some of her worthiest children, and every 
colony welcomed all who came. From Holland and Germany 
migrated families and associated companies, and the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania bear witness to their skill and 
success in agriculture, to their industry, economy, ntid thriit. 
The bigoted Louis, misnamed the Great, drove thousands of 
French Protestants into exile ; the best of them came to Ame- 
rica; their descendants have illustrated the annuls of Carolina; 
and Jay, Boudinot, and Bowdoin, hive, by their services and 
niuniticence, well rewarded the northern colonies for the 
tection afforded to their ancestors. 

For one trait of character, and that which is even nowmc 
conspicuous, all the emigrants must have been distinguished. 
The mere fact of their leaving the abodes of civilization and 
Crossing the ocean to throw themselves into an untried state 
of existence, which they knew was beset with perils, proves 
that they were animated by the spirit of enterprise. The 
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blood did not move feebly in the veins of those who left the 
Old for the New World, whether they came to add to their 
wealth, to worship God in their own way, to prey upon their 
own species, to hunt in magnificent forests, or to seek roman- 
tic adventures where all was new and wild, and wonderful. 
Of the timid, the idle, the lazy, and the sickly, none came to 
America ; or, if they came, they soon disappeared from among 
her population. The fathers and mothers of our people were 
of strong muscles and stout hearts, and their immediate de- 
scendants were made hardier, bolder, and more active, by the 
labours and perils among which they were reared. 

The Indians of course receded, the wild beasts lied, and the 
trees of the forests fell, before them. The virgin earth yielded 
its increase, even a hundred fold ; lofty pines floated down 
the rivers and across the ocean to a market, the heaver 
parted with its beautiful fur; and the sea gave up its myriads 
of fish. The ports of Europes, of the West Indies, ai.d uf 
South America, witnessed the arrival of ships freighted with 
the commodities of the English colonies,— of •which the Indian 
weed was most coveted abroad, — and the departure ol ships 
carrying to them the manufactures of the Old World, or the 
tropical yiroductions of the New. 

England, prompted by commercial avarice, determined to 
cast her net over this growing commerce, Bnd draw it all into 
her own ports. By several statutes, successively enacted, and 
frequently referred to in our colonial history as the Acta of 
Trade, the first of which was passed in the year 1660, all 
foreigners were prohibited from importing merchandise into 
the colonies ; the exportation of certain " enumerated commo- 
dities," the produce of the colonies, was confined to countries 
belonging to the British crown ; the exportation of commo- 
dities not enumerated was confined to the same conntrii r 
to ports south ot Cape Fiuistenv; no com modi f < ■ u! * im- 
ported into the colonies except hi Enjilis'i ships and tmni 
English porta ; and duties wer*- required tu he paid on conl- 
moditieB exported from one colony to another. The naviga- 
tion act, passed in 1650, had prohibited foreign vessels from 
bringing any commodities to England except such as were 
the produce of the country to which the vessel belonged. 

Therefore, though the Dutch might be willing, as they ac- 
tually were, to carry commodities to and from the colonii 
less freight than the English, yet they were nut permitted to 
do it ; and however high might be the price of the eninw-i 
commodities, of which tobacco was one, in l 
Europe, still the colonists could sell them on It in 
and however low might be the price, in Europe"* 1 " 
such articles as the colonists were obliged * 
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abroad, for their own. can sumption, e till they could purcluue 
tln?iu only of English merchants. To consider and treat 
colonies only as the means of enriching the mother countr 
was the policy of England, as well as of every other Europet 
nation. 

These acts of trade were odious iu all the colonies, butnioe 
so in New England; for more of her inhabitants were engager! 
iu navigation, aud they were indignant at being restrained 
from visiting 1 those markets where they could sell at the 
highest and buy at the lowest prices- In most of the colonies 
tliey were considered violations of their charters ; in Massachu- 
setts, fur a time, they were entirely disregarded; elsewhere 
they were often violated ; and the perpetual conilicts between 
those who were commissioned to enforce them and those wl 
chose to break them, sustained, as the latter were, by nearly 
the whole people, spread far niid wide the seeds of disaffection, 
and caused the colonials to regard England rather as til 
partial oppressor than as the benignant patent- 
About the year 1675, the.English merchants and manufac- 
turers complained to the king that the inhabitants of New 
England, disregarding theBe acts, freely traded to all parts of 
Europe. An act was immediately passed requiring the go- 
vernors of all the colonies to take an oath to cause them to be 
enforced ; more custom -house officers were appointed ; and 
his majesty's cruisers were instructed to seize and bring in of- 
fenders. 

As the wealth and population of the colonies increased, their 
importance to the nation became more apparent, and the 
management of them more laborious and difficult. In 169B, 
a " Board of Trade aud Plantations." waseatablished, to which 
all correspondence with the colonies was committed ; and it 
was specially directed to inquire, not how their prosperity 
could be promoted, but "how they might be rendered most 
beneficial to the kingdom." To attain this object, other laws, 
restricting their trade, were passed, aud other articles were 
added to the list of enumerated commodities, which could be 
exported only to English markets. 

New England carried on a profitable trade with the Frencl 
Spanish, aud Dutch islands in the West Indies, supplying them 
with fish, lumber, mid grain, and receiving in exchange rum, 
sugar, and molasses. The planters in the British islands com- 
plained. Immediately England, with the view of compelling 
her continental to trade wholly with her insular colonies,, laid 
a duty, so heavy as, if not evaded, to amount to n prohibition, 
On rum, sugar, and molasses, imported into the plant.* 
from foreign colonies. This, in effect, deprived New England 
of a market for a portion of her fish, lumber, and grain. 
In 1791, the Board of Trade and Plantations reported i 
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parliament that, among the manufactures carried on in the 
colonies injurious to the interests of the parent country, were 
those of wool and 11a x, iron, paper, hate, and leather, Upon 
the petition of the London hatters, uu act was passVd pro- 
hibiting the exportation of hats from the colonies to foreign 
ports, and even froriione colony to another; and, that not be- 
ing satisfactory, it was niad» unlawful for any person in the 
colonies, who had not served an apprenticeship of seven years, 
to .make hats, and for any hatter to have more than one ap- 
prentice at a time, and for any negro to work at the business. 
The manufacturers of iron were also gratified with an act 
prohibiting the making of steel, and the erection or continu- 
ance of any slitting or rolling mill, or plating forge, in the 
colonies, declaring all such mills and forges to be nuisances, 
and making it the duty of the governors to abate them or for- 
feit five hundred pounds. These are given but as samples of 
the restraints imposed, by the mother country, upon colonial 
industry. 

No accurate statement can be given of the amount or value 
of the trade of the colonies previous to the revolution. Much 
of it was carried on contrary to law, and of this the custom- 
house books give no account. Their commerce with Great 
Britain and Ireland was doubtless most valuable; then that 
with the West Indies; then that with the south of Europe; 
and next that with the Spanish colonies of South America. 
The latter was prohibited by Spanish as well as English laws, 
but, in proportion to its amount, was most profitable. The 
chief articles of export were tobacco, bread, flour, wheat, and 
corn ; of these the value was greater ( ! ;.n that of all the other 
articles ; then followed (the order in which they are placed in- 
dicating their relative importance) fish, rice, lumber, indigo, 
fiira, whale oil, iron, beef and pork, pot and pearl ashes, 
horses, deer skins, flax seed, New England rum, &c. &c. The 
total value of all articles exported, in 1750, could not have 
been less than ten millions of dollars, 

The number of inhabitants can he given only from estimates 
made by contemporary writers, or by the several governors in 
their answers to queries transmitted to 1 he in by the lords of 
trade and plantations. An estimate for 1719 states the whole 
number, including slaves, at 1,046,000, thus apportioned to 
the several colonies; — 
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Pennsylvania and Delaware, 250,000 

Maryland, 85,000 

Virginia, 85,000 

North Carolina, 45,000 

South Carolina, 30,000 

Georgia, ,. . . 6,000 



/hich. 



short time i 



Thus these young communities, 
were struggling into existence, have, like young pines planted 
in their chosen soil, become firmly rooted and sent forth 
vigorous shoots. The people have begun to feel their strength, 
to know their right*, and to perceive the utter selfishness of 
their hereditary rulers. The great tide of modern events has 
begun its perceptible flow. Henceforth it will move on, re- 
sistless, increasing in volume and force, receiving no new im- 
5 mine, developing no new principle, and affording to the pro- 
bund searcher after the causes of events, the philosophical his- 
torian, no opportunity to display his sagacity except in 
divining and declaring the laws which direct the course, 
sometimes straight forward and sometimes in mazes, of the 
individual objects which are borne on its surface, and float 
its mercy. 



• CHAPTER XVI. 

FRENCH WAR OF 1758-63. 

settlements of the French in North America had sensibly 
led the growth and prosperity of the English colonies. 
That people more readily assimilated with the Indians ; they 
felt less horror of their religious rites ; they had too much 
worldly wisdom to neglect the means of conciliating their 
friendship, or of inflaming their animosity against their own 
hereditary rivals. Whenever the two nations were at war, 
the frontiers of the English colonies were sure to be cruelly 
afflicted by the incursions of the interior Indians ; and those 
who suffered never doubted by whose instigations the cruel- 
ties were perpetrated. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded in 1748, between 
England and France, was followed by peace between the 
colonists and the Indians. At this time, the English settle- 
ments bad not advanced far into the wilderness, but extended 
along the coast from Newfoundland to Florida. At the north, 
the French had settlements at Cape Breton, Quebec, *r 
Montreal; and they had forts or trading-houses atl 
Point, on Lake Champlain ; at the outlet of Lake 
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ou the Canada shore; at the Falls of Niagara; and at 
Michilimackinac. At the south they had planted New 
Orleans, and had established ports and trading-houses at 
several places above, on the Mississippi; in 1680, they built 
Fort Crevecceur, on the River Illinois; and at various other 
places in the western country, they had established posts and 
trading-houses. The whole number of their colonists in 
America was estimated at fifty-two thousand. 

The River Mississippi was discovered by the French ; at 
first, in 1673, near its source, by travellers from Quebec; 
afterwards by La Salle, at its mouth- Upon this discovery 
they founded their claim to the fertile and delightful valley 
through which it runs, from itB mouth to the sources of its 
tributary streams. As some of these approach near to the 
great lakes, they formed the project of connecting their 
northern and southern settlements by a chain of posts ex- 
tending from Lake Ontario to the Ohio, and down that river 
and the Mississippi to New Orleans, thus placing a barrier 
to the extension of the English settlements beyond the Al- 
leghany Mountains. 

While they were intent upon this project, a company of 
Englishmen, some residing in London and some in Virginia, 
having obtained from the king a grant of six thousand acres of 
land on the Ohio, established trading-houses on the banks of 
that river. The French, considering this an encroachment upon 
their territory, seized some of the traders and conveyed them 
to Canada. As the land had been granted as a part of Vir- 
ginia, the company complained to the governor of that colony, 
who determined to send a messenger to the commander of 
the French forces in the disputed territory, and require him to 
withdraw his troops. For this mission be selected George 
Washington, who was then, though but twenty-one years of 
age, a major in the militia, and who afterwards became 
illustrious in the annals of Iub country- 4 

This was in the year 1753. Washington began his journey 
from Williamsburgh on the 31st of October; on the 14th of 
November, he arrived at Wills's Creek, now Cumberland, 
which was then the frontier post of the English ; and on the 
22 d of December, he arrived at the French head-quarters, on 
a fork of French Creek, in the north-west part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and delivered the governor's letter. He returned with 
the answer from the French commander, that he had taken 
possession of the country by order of the governor of Canada, 
to whom he should send the letter he had received, and whose 
future orders he should imnlicitlv obey. 

This reply n ■ to the governor of Virginia, 

he direct maintain, by force, the 

rights of toting a regiment. 
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were raised, the command of whom, on the death of the 
colone! first appointed, devolved on Washington, wlio hi 
been promoted to the office of lieutenant-colonel. At t 1 
Kead of about lour hundred men, he advanced, early in 175' 
into the territory in dispute. On his route, he met, attacked^ 
and defeated, a French party, who approached hirn in a innn- 
ner indicating hostile intentions. Efe proceeded towards 
Fort Du Quesne, then recently erected at the junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, on the spotnuW occupied 
by Ti rtHlui rg-h. From this fort, De Villier, at the head of nine 
hundred men, marched out to attack him. 

Hearing of the approach of this party, Colonel Washington 
haltpd and hastily erected, at the Little Meadowa, some im- 
perfect works, which he called Fort Necessity, by which means 
he hoped to prolong his defence, until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. He was closely besieged by De Villier, but, making a 
resolute defence*, was offered the most honourable terms; of 
capitulation, which he accepted, and returned with his troops 
to Virginia, 

In this year, delegates from seven of the colonies met at 
Albany, for the purpose of holding a conference with the Six 
Nations nf Indians, and securing their friendship. This busi- 
ness being finished, a confederation of the colonies was pro- 
posed, by the delegates from Massachusetts. A " Plan of 
Union," drawn up by Benjamin Franklin, who was present as 
a delegate from Pennsylvania, was, on the fourth day of July, 
agreed upon, to be submitted to the colonial legislatures and 
to parliament tor their adoption. 

This plan provided that delegates to a general coun 
should be chosen, by the representatives of the people, in tl 
colonial aBJerhbliee, none choosing more than seven nor less 
than two ; and that a president-general should be appointed 
by the crown. The counsel was to possess the power to ap- 
point officers, to declare war and make peace with the Indians, 
♦'and to concert all measures for the common protection and 
safety. The president-general was to have a negative upon 
the proceedings of the delegates ; and the king might abrogate 
all laws within three years after their enactment. The plan 
WB8 rejected by parliament, because the delegates were to be 
chosen by the representatives of the people. It was rejected 
by the colonies, because it placed too much power in the hand* 
of the king. In England, apprehensions were already enter- 
tained of the growing importance of the colonial assemblies. 
In America, the people began, perhaps unconsciously, to bta 
actuated by the spirit of independence. 

The conduct of the French, on the Ohio, convinced, the 
binet of London that their claim to the country through 
that river flows niust be relinquished, or maintained bv 
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sword. They did not hesitate which alternative to choose. 
Early in the spring; of 1755, they despatched General Braddock 
to America, with a respectable force, to expel the French, and 
keep possession of the territory ^ And preparation* having 
been made by France to despatch a reinforcement to her 
armies in Canada, Admiral Boscawen was ordered to endea- 
vour to intercept the French fleet before it Bhonld enter the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In April, General Braddock met the governors of the several 
provinces, to confer upon the plan of the ensuing campaign. 
Three expeditions were resolved upon — one againstDu Quesne, 
to be commanded by General Braddock ; one against Forts 
Niagara and Frontinac, to be commanded by Governor Shirley ; 
and one against Crown Point, to be commanded by General 
Johnson. This last originated with Massachusetts, and was 
to be executed by colonial troops, raised in New England and 
New York- 
While preparations were making for these expeditions, ano- 
ther, which had been previonsly concerted; was carried 
on against the French forces in Nova Scotia, This pro- 
vince was settled by the French, but was ceded to the Eng- 
lish by the treaty of Utrecht. Its boundaries not having been 
defined, the French continued to Occupy a portion of the terri- 
tory claimed by the English, and had built forts for. their de- 
fence. To gain possession of these was the object of the ex- 
pedition. 

About two thousand militia, commanded by Colonel Winslow, 
embarked at Boston, and, being joined on their passage by 
three hundred regulars, arrived, in April, at the place of des- 
tination. The foTts were invested ; the resistance made wait 
trifling and ineffectual ; and in a short time the English gained 
possession of the whole province, according to their own defi- 
nition of its boundaries. 

^Vithin these boundaries lived about seven thousand French 
inhabitants, mild and inod .pie, but ignorant, bigoted, 

and devotedly attached to their country. At the time of the 
ion, they had been permitted to remain, upon taking an 
oath not to bear arms against the English. Some of them 
were found in arms when the country "was now subdued, and 
others had, in various ways, aided their countrymen ra their 
hostile operations against the KiiKlish and their colonies- They 
were I \ up' in fn take tin- oath of allegiance witl 

d. This they refund to rto ; and it was then 
determined, by the civil authorities of \ ia and the 

dwperw them among the 
•npleajant imposed upon 

ing it, to lessen, 
as much as pc 



the hardest," said one who was put on shore at Boston, " tha* 
has happened since our Saviour wbb upon earth." They "were 
distributed among the several towns, and supported as pau- 
pers. Many of our respectable citizens may trace their pedi- 
gree to the Neutral French. 

Tue preparations of General Braddock had proceeded slowly. 
It had been found extremely difficult to procure horses, "wag- 
gons, and provisions. Impatient of delay, he determined to 
set out with twelve hundred men selected from the different 
corps, and proceed as rapidly as possible towards Fort Du 
Quesne. The residue of the army aud the heavy baggage 
were left under I be command of Colonel Dunbar, who was 
directed tij follow as soon as the preparations were completed. 
Having learned that Washington, disgusted with an order 
which had been promulgated from England, that regular 
tho'ild toke rank of provincial officers of the same grade 
tho'ieh holding older comnrii-sionB, had Bent in his resignation, 
Urnddoek tendered him the appointment of his aid, which he, 
desirous of studying thp art of war under an experienced 
commander, gladly accepted. 

Thh» general had been educated in thp English army ; and 
in the science "f war, as then taught in Eurupe, he deserved 
i-ikri enjoyed the reputation of more than ordinary skill. Of 
this reputation he wasvujg, and disdained to consider that his 
Fkill wu totally inapplicable to the mode of warfare practised 
in 'lie forests ot America. Before he left England, he was re- 
pvatedly admonished to beware of a BurpriBe; and on his 
march through the wilderness, the provincial officers frequently 
eutreuted him to scour the surrounding thickets. But he held 
these officers and the enemy in too much contempt to listen 
thin sahitary couusel. 

Ou approaching Fort Du Quesne, Colonel Washington made 
n Inst attempt to induce him to change his order of march. 
He explained the Indian mode of warfare, represented his dan- 
ger, and offered to take command of the provincials, and 
place himself in advance of the army. This offer was de- 
clined. The general proceeded, confident of the propriety 
of his conduct; the provincials followed, trembling for the 
consequences. 

On the 9th of July, the army crossed the Monongahela, 
within a few mileB of Du Quesne. Th«r route led through a 
defile, which they had nearly passed, when a tremendous yell 
and instantaneous discharge of fire-arms suddenly burst upon 
thpm from an invisible foe. The van was thrown into coufu- 
sion. The general led the main body to its support. For a 
moment, order was restored ; and a short cessation 
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But the attack was boob renewed with increased fury. Con- 
cealed behind trees, logs, and rocks, the Indians poured upon 
the troops a deadly and incessant Are. Officers and men fell 
thickly around, and the survivors knew not where to direct 
their aim to revenge their slaughtered comradeB. The whole 
body was again thrown into confusion. The general, obsti- 
nate and courageous, refused to retreat, but bent his whole 
efforts to restore and maintain order. He persisted in these 
efforts, until five horses had been Bhot under him ; and every 
one of his officers on horseback, except Colonel Washington, 
was either killed or wounded. 

The general at length fell, and the route became universal- 
The troops fled precipitately until they met the division under 
Dunbar, then sixty miles in the rear. To this body the same 
panic was communicated. Turning about, they fled with the 
rest; and although no enemy had been seen during the en- 
gagement, nor afterwards, yet the army kept retreating until 
it reached Fort Cumberland, one hundred and twenty miles 
from the place of action. There they remained but a short 
time. With the remnant of the army, amounting to fifteen 
hundred men, Colonel Dunbar, upon whom, on the death of 
Braddock, the command devolved, marched to Philadelphia, 
leaving the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia destitute 
of defence. 

The provincal toops, whom Braddock had so much despised, 
displayed, during the battle, the utmost calmness and cour- 
age. Though placed in the rear, they alone, led on by Wash- 
ington, advanced against the Indians, and covered the retreat. 
Had they been permitted to fight in their own way, they could 
easily have defeated the enemy. In this battle, sixty-four out 
of eighty-five officers were either killed or wounded, and at 
least one half of the privates. 

The two northern expeditions, though not so disastrous, 
were both unsuccessful. General Shirley, who had been ap- 

S ointed to command that against Niagara, met with so many 
elays, that he did not reach Oswego until late in August. 
"While embarking there to proceed againBt Niagara, the au- 
tumnal rains began, his troops became discouraged, his Indian 
allies deserted him, and he was compelled to relinquish his 
design. 

The forces destined to attack Crown Point, and the requi- 
site military stores, could not be collected at Albany until the 
hwt of Aujnist. Thence the army, under the command of 
General Johnson, proceeded to the south end of Lake George, 
on their way to the place of destination. There he learned, 

in the ports of France, eluding 
I at Quebec, and that Baron 
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Dieskau, commander of the French forces, was advancing 
with' an army toward* the territories of the English. He 
halted, erected slight breast works, and detached Colonel Wi 
fiaraa, with a thousand men, to impede the progress of thi 
enemy. 

Dieskau, who was near, was immediately informed of tb 
approach of this detachment. Without losing n momei 
he directed hi? troop* to conceal themselves. The Engl: 
ivanced into the midst of their enemy, and, from every i|iia 

r, received, at the name moment, a audden and unexpec 
fire. Their leader fell, and the men fled in disorder to 
camp. They were followed cloeely by the enemy, who a; 
prourlierl within one hundred and fifty yatds of theoreas(;- 
work; and, had they made an immediate assault, would, pro- 
bably, such was the pauic of the English, have been success- 
fol. But here they halted, to make dispositions for a regular 
attack. The Indian* and Canadians were despatched to the 
flanke, and the regular troops began the attack with tiring, by 
il;i toons, at the centre. The firing Was ineffectual, and tb 
facials gradually resumed their courage. 

Johnson was wounded in the beginning of the action ; an 
General Lyman of Massachusetts assumed the command, 
few discharges of the artillery drove the Canadians and In- 
diana to the swamps. The regulars, although deserted by the 
auxiliaries, maintained the conflict for more than an hour, 
with much steadiness and resolution. Dieskau, convinced 
that all his efforts must be unavailing, then gave orders to re- 
tiv:W. This produced some confusion, which beiug perceived 
by Mle provincials, they simultaneously, and without Orders or 
concert, leaped over the entrenchments, fell upon the French 
soldiers, and killed, captured, or dispersed them. The baron 
was wounded and made prisoner. It is worthy of remark 
that General Johnson, in his official account of the repulse, 
did not mention the name of General Lyman. Colonel Wil- 
liams, while :it Albany, had made his will, by which he de- 
vised a large tract of land for the promotion of education, 
thus laying the foundation of Williams College, 

The next day, Colonel Blanchard, who commanded at Fo: 
Edward, despatched Captains Fol soin and M'Ginuis, with 
hundred men, to the assistance of General Johnson. On their 
way, they discovered hetween three and four hundred of the 
enemy spnted round a pond, not far from the place where Co- 
lonel Williams had been defeated. Notwithstanding their in- 
feriority of numbers, they determined to attack this body. 
So impetuous was the onset, that, after a ihort conflict, the 
enemy fled. In the several engagements, the provincials lost 
about two hundred men; the enemy, upwards of seven huri- 
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General Johnson, though strongly importuned by the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, refused to proceed upon his expe- 
dition, which was abandoned, and moBt of his troops returned 
to their respective colonit's. Thus ended the campaign of 
1755. It opened with the brightest prospects; immense pre- 
parations had been mnde ; yet n-ot one of" the objects ot the 
three great expeditions had been attained- 

During the ("all and winter, the southern colonies were rav- 
aged, and tin- usual barbarities perpetrated upon the frontier 
inhabitants by the savages, who, on the defeat of Braddock, 
and the retreat of Lis army, saw nothing to restrain theirfuTy. 
ft Virginia and Pennsylvania," disputea existed between the 
governors and legislatures, which prevented all attention to 
the means of defence. Scarcely a post was maintained, or a 
soldier employed in their service. 

The colonies, far from being discouraged by the misfortunes 
of the last Campaign, determined to renew and increase their 
exertions. General Shirley, to whom the superintendence of 
all the military operations had been confided, assembled a 
council of war at New York, to concert a plan for the ensuing 
year, He proposed that expeditions should be carried on 
against Du Quesne, Niagara, and Crown Point, and that a 
body of troops* should be sent, by the way of the Rivers Ken* 
nebec and Chaudiere, to alarm the French for the safety Of 
Quebec. This plan was unanimously adopted by the council. 

Shirley, on the last of January', returned to Boston, to meet 
the assembly of Massachusetts, of which colony he was gov- 
ernor. He endeavoured to* persuade them to concur hi the 
[fleas urea proposed; but, disgusted with the proceedings of 
the laid campaign, and especially at General Johnson's neg- 
lecting to pursue his advantages, they were unwilling to en- 
in offensive operations, unless the command of their 
given to General "Winslow, who had acquired 
popularity liy his success in ItfoVa Scotia, Their wishes wen 
complied with, and their concurrence was then granted. 

In April, news arrived from Great Britain, that the conduct 
of < feneral Johnson, instead of being censured, was considered 
highly meritorious ; that, ns a reward for his success, the king 
hud conferred upon him the title of baronet, and parliament a 
grant of five thousand pounds sterling; that his majesty dis- 
approved of the conduct of Shirley, and had determined to 
remove him from command. 

Thi* information not bring official, General Shirley, conti- 
nued his preparations with his usual activity and ycal. While 
engaged in collecting, at Albany, the troops from the different 
colonies, General WebB brought from England official inlor- 
n of his removal. On the 25th of June, Genera] Aber- 
rrotnliio arrived, and took command of the army. It now 
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Dieskau, commander of the French forces, was advancing 
witli an army towards the terrrtoriea of the English.' He 
halted, erected slight breastworks", and detached Colonel Wil- 
liams, with n thousand men, to impede the progress of the 
enemy. 

Dieskau, who was nenr, was immediately informed of the 
approach of this detachment. Without losing a moment, 
he directed We troops to conceal themselves. The English 
advanced into the midst of their cm-my, and, from every quar- 
ter, received, at the Bame moment, a sudden and unexpected 
Are- Their leader fell, and the men fled in disorder to the 
camp. They were followed closely by the enemy, who ap- 
proached within one hundred and fifty yards of the breast- 
work; and, had they made nn immediate assault, would, pro- 
bahly, such was the panic of the English, have been success- 
ful. But here they halted, to make dispositions for a regular 
attack. The Indians and Canadians were despatched to the 
flanks, and the regular troops bejran the attack with firing, by 
platoon*, at Ihe centre, The firing was ineffectual, and the 
provincial-: gradually resumed their courage. 

Johnson was wounded in the beginning of the action ; anc 
General Lyman of Massachusetts assumed the command. A 
few discliargPB of the artillery drove the Canadians and In- 
dians to (he swamps. The regulars, although deserted by the 
auxiliaries, maintained the conflict for more than an hour, 
with mneh steadiness and resolution. Dieskau, convinced 
that all his efforts must be unavailing, then gave orders to re- 
treat. Thi.i produced Borne confusion, which being perceived 
by the provincials, they simultaneously, and without orders or 
cowmt, leaped over the entrenchments, fell upon the French 
soldiers, and killed, captured, or dispersed them. The baron 
was wounded and made prisoner. It is worthy of remark 
that General Johnson, in his official account of the repulse, 
did not mention Ihe name of General Lyman. Colonel Wil- 
liams, while at Albany, had made his will, by which he de- 
vised a large tract 01 land for the promotion of education, 
thus laving the foundation of Williams College. 

The next day, Colonel Blanchard, who commanded at Fort 
Edward, despatched Captains Folsom and M'Giimis, with two 
hundred men. to the assistance of General Johnson. On their 
way, they discovered between three and four hundred of the 
enemy seated round a pond, not far from the place where Co- 
lonel Williams had been defeated. Notwithstanding their in- 
feriority of n nmbere, they determined to attack this body. 
So impetuous was the onset, that, after a short conflict, the 
enemy fled. In the several engagements, the provincials lost 
about two hundred men; the ™mv, upwards of seven hun- 
dred. 
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General Johnson, though strongly importuned by the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, refused to proceed upon his expe- 
dition, -which "was abandoned, midmost of his troops returned 
to their respective colonies. Thus tnded the campaign of 
1755- It opened with the brightest prospects; immense pre- 
parations had been made; yet not one of the objects of the 
three great expeditions had Wen attained. 

Curing the fall and winter, the southern colonies were rav- 
aged, and 1li" usual barbarities perpetrated upon the frontier 
inhabitants by the savages, who, on the defeat of Braddock, 
and (he retreat of his army, saw nothing to restrain their firry. 
In Virginia and Pennsylvania, disputes existed between the 
governors and legislatures, which prevented all attention to 
tin' means of defence. Scarcely a post was maintained, or a 
soldier employed in their service. 

'file colonics, far from being discouraged by the misfortune* 
of the last campaign, determined to renew and increase their 
exertions. General Shirley, to whom the superintendence of 
all the military operations had been confided, assembled a 
council of war at New York, to concert a plan lor the ensuing 
year, He proposed that expeditions should be carried on 
against Du Qiiesne, Niagara, and Crown Point, and that a 
body of troops should be sent, by the way of the Rivera Ken- 
nebec and Chaudiere, to alarm the French for the safety of 
Quebec. This plan was unanimously adopted by the council. 

Shirley, on the last of January, returned to Boston, to meet 
the assembly of Massachusetts, of which colony he was gov- 
ernor. Me endeavoured to'persuade them to concur in the 
measures proposed; but, disgusted with the proceedings of 
the last campaign, and especially at General Johnson's neg- 
lecting to pursue his advantages , they were unwilling to en- 
in offensive Operations, unless the command of their 
is should he given to General Winslow, who lind acquired 
popularity by his success in Nova Scotia. Their wishes (TWB 
complied with, and their concurrence was then granted. 

In April, news arrived from Great Britain, that tlie conduct 
leoeral Johnson, instead of being cenanred, was considered 
highly Meritorious* Chat, ns a reward for his success, the king 
had conferred upon him the title of baronet, and parliament a 
grant of five thousand pounds sterling; that his majesty dis- 
approved of the conduct of Shirley, and had determined to 
remove him from command. 

This inYoTmation not being official, General Shirley, conti- 
nued his preparations with his usual activity and zeal. "While 
engaged in collecting, nr Albany, the troops from (lie different 
colonies, General Wehb brought from England official infor- 
mation of his removal. On the 25th of June, General Aber- 
rromljie arrived, and took command of the army. It now 




I'oimmd'd ni iilmiit twelve thousand men, and web more nu- 
I better prepared for the field than any army that 
iinl i'vi'i beao hkki'iiiMciI in America. 

Mnnul.-ir iih il niny appear, while this sanguinary war raged 
In inn ■il,':.. the intercou rse between the two nations in. Europe 
nut only continued uninterrupted, bat seemed mere than 
Usually friendly. This unnatural state of things could not 
long < Milium 1 , Ureal Britain declared war in May, and France, 
in .1 

The ohraft of commanders delayed the operations of the 

English tray, The French were active; and on the 12th of 

-tills , General Abercrombie received intelligence that they me* 

dilated an attack upon Oswego, a poat of the utmost lmport- 

■aoa b was ordered to prepare to march with 

» regiment for the defence of that place. In the mean time, 

Lorn LoudM| arha had been appointed commander-in-chief 

ill the Hntisli loives in the colonies, arrived in America. 

AmU'IkI I ho ceremonies which followed, the affaire of the 

war ■ -ii" General Webb did not begin his march 

until the lira of A'ljrust. Before he had proceeded far, he 

o w as actually besieged by & large army 

.in.l IndwdM. Alarmed for hi* own safety, he pro- 

r, b<it employed his troops in erecting forrafi- 

oatkw« far their defence. 

(ivtx-nil Montcalm, the comnMiider of the French troops in 
Canada, he-tan the sirire of f>wp> on (he 12th of Angus*. 
tin tire \ 4th, the Ebgtiah commander hm* bag bee* killed, tern* 
of ea r reo d ee were proposed by the gmrrisoa, aad were agreed 
IVsr» htm wvre saa aaifalty »ic4*red- Snwal of the 
Bnti-h «JHvm and soldier* were ta n - d ud, robbed, aad ■ — 
♦acrrd h> tlrrl«^i»n* Moat of H* we* w«* scalped ia the 
tMspitols, aad the Frvnc* geaenl delivered t«-enrvof thegar- 
rr-nt- to «> to* •«--», 'to* hetag the a«8»ber tbey ha-i taaC d«r- 
»• tV v*** Ttane cnbapfw 
w»*ta g to tbe lMbaa a ss » ia*. ftc 

O es a e nl Webb wa* p wit u d to retnvt, 
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and appointed Washington colonel and commander-in-chief 
of all the forces raised and to be raised in the colony. For 
more than two years he was constantly occupied in the labo- 
rious doty of protecting an extensive and exposed frontier, 
and, by his skilful dispositions and incessant- activity, accom- 
plished all that his inadequate means permitted. In his cor- 
respondence with the governor oi Virginia and others, he 
pointed ont Du Quesne as the source of all their afflictions, and 
repeatedly urged the necessity of an expedition against it. 

This spring had opened with still more brilliant prospects 
than the last ; and the season closed without the occurrence 
of a single event that was honourable to the British arms, or 
advantageous to the colonies. This wont of success was 
justly attributed to the removal of the provincial officers, who 
were well acquainted with the theatre of operations, but whom 
the ministry, desirous of checking the growth of talents in the 
colonies, were unwilling to employ. Yet the several assem- 
blies, though they saw themselves thus slighted, and their 
money annually squandered, made all the preparations that 
were required of them for the next campaign. 

The reduction of Louisburgh was the object to which the 
ministry directed the attention of Lord Loudon. In the spring 
of 1 757, he sailed from New York, with six thousand men, 
and, at Halifax, met Admiral Holbourn, with transports 
containing an equal number of troops, and a naval force 
consisting of fifteen ships of the line. When about to pro- 
ceed to their place of destination, intelligence arrived that 
the garrison at Louisburgh had received a large reinforcement, 
and expected and desired a visit from the English. Disheart- 
ened by this intelligence, the general and admiral abandoned 
the expedition. 

While the English commanders were thus irresolute and 
idle, the French were enterprising and active. In March, 
General Montcalm made an attempt to surprise Fort William 
Henry, at the south end of Lake George, but was defeated by 
the vigilance and bravery of the garrison. He returned to 
Crown Point, leaving a party of troops at Ticonderoga. 
Against this post, near four hundred men were sent from the 
fort, under the command of Colonel Parker. 

The colonel was deceived in his intelligence, decoyed into 
an ambuscade, and attacked with such fur}', that but two offi- 
cers and seventy privates escaped. Encouraged by this miccpmh, 
Montcalm determined to return and besiege Fori WilttMd 
Henry, For this purpose, he assembled an army consisting Of 
regular troops, Canadians and Indians, and amounting to nenr 
ten thousand men- 

Major Putnam, a brave and active partisan obtained \atdt' 
mation of the purposes of Montcalm, which h -.-ated 



to General Webb, who, in the absence of Lord Loudon, com- 
manded the British" troops in that quarter. The genernl en- 
joined silence upon Putnam, nnd adopted no other measure, on 
receiving the intelligence, than sending Colonel Mourn to take 
command of the fort. Tim day after this officer, ignorant of 
what was to happen, hud arrived at this rjost, the lake ap- 
peared covered with boats, which swiftly approached the> 
shore. Montcalm, with but little opposition, effected a land- 
ing, and immediately began the siege. The garrison, consist- 
ing of two thousand five hundred men animated by the expec- 
tation of relief, made a gallant defence. 

General Webb had an army at Fort Edward, of more lima 
four thousand men ; and il was in bis power to call in a large 
nam her of provincial troop's from New i"6rk arid NeW Eritf- 
land. To him Colonel Monro sent repea'ted and pressing soli- 
citations for immediate succour. These he disregarded, seem- 
ing entirety indifferent to the distressing situation Of his fel- 
low-soldiers. At length, on the ninth day of the siege, in 
compliance with the entreaties Of the Friends of Monro, Genertfl 
Webb despatched Sir William John hod, with a body of raeflj 
to his relief. They had not proceeded three miles, when the 
order was countermanded. Webb then wrote to Monro that 
he could afford him no assistance, and advised him to but 
der on the best terms that be could obtain. This letfpr was 
intercepted by Montcalm, who, iu a corfefence which he pro- 
cured, handed it himself to the commander of the fort All 
hope of relief being extinguished, articles of capitulation were, 
agreed to. In these it was expressly stipulated by Montcalm, 
that the prisoners should be protected from the savages by a 
guard, and that the sick and wounded should be treated with 
humanity. 

Bat, the next morning, a great number of Indians, having 
In" ii permitted to enter the lines, began to plunder. Meeting 
■with no opposition, fhey fi 11 upon the sick and wonn 
whom they immediately massac ["hfe excited their 

petite for carnage. TJje defenceless troops -were surrounded 
and attacked with fiend-like fury. Monro, has teuing to Mont- 
calm, implored him to provide (he stipulated guard. 

His entreaties were iiieffectu.il, aud the massacre proceeded. 
All was turbulence and horror. On e^efy side, savages were 
butchering and scalping their wretched victims. Then* hideous 
yells, the groans of the dying, and the frnrntifc shrieks of 
others shrinking from tne uplifted tomahawk, were heard by 
the French unmoved. The fury of the savages was permitted 
to poge without res I mint j uniil a large bomber wen- killed, or 
liun-i. d captives into the wilder II 

The day alter this awful tragedy, Major Pufman was sent, 
with his rangers, to watch the enemy. When he came to the 
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shore of the lake, their rear was hardly beyond the reach of 
musket shot. The prospect was shocking and horrid.' The 
fort waa demolished. The barracks and buildings were yet 
burning. Innumerable fragments of human carcasses still broiled 
in the decaying tires. Dead bodies, mangled with tomahawks 
and scalping-knives, ' m all the wantonness of Indian barbarity 
were every where scattered around, 

General Webb', apprehensive of an attack upon himself, sent 
expresses to the provinces for reinforcements. They were 
raised and despatched with expedition; but as Montcalm re- 
turned to Ticonderoga, they were kept in service but a few 
weeks. And thus ended the third campaign in America. 

These continual disasters resulted from folly and mismanage- 
ment, rather than from Want of 'means and military strength. 
The British nation was alarmed and indignant, ana the king 
found it necessary to change his councils. At the head of Ore 
new ministry, he placed the celebrated William Pitt, who rose, 
by the force of hie talents alone, from the humble post of ensign 
in the guards to the contronl of the destinies of a mighty em- 
pire. Ptrtrlifc confidence revived, and the nation seeemed in- 
spired with new life and vigour. 

For the next campaign, the ministry determined upon three 
expeditions — oneot twelve thousand men, against Louisburgh ; 
one of sixteen thousand, oderoga and Crown 

Point* and one of eight thousand, against Fort Dh QueSne. 
The colonies were called r.pon to render all the assistance in 
their power. Lord Loudon having been recalled, the command 
of the expedition against Loutsburgh was i/uen to General 
Amherst, under whom General Wolfe served as a brigadier. 
The place was invested on the 12th ol June. Amherst made 
his approaches wWh much citenmSpectifttt } and, without any 
memorable incident, the Beige terminated, on the 26th of July, 
by the surrender •>!' the ph rtunfty oc- 

curred, General Wolfe, who waa thei played aB that 

lire, impetuosity and discretion, whi rarda immortal- 

ized his name. 

The expedition against Ticonderoga was commanded by 
General Abercrombie ompanied by Lord !!• 

whose military talents and amiable i i !« trim (lie dar- 

IiDg of the soldiery. The army consisted of seven 
regular troops and ten thousand provincials. When appro.-* h- 
ing the fort, a skim lac* with* small party ol the 

enemy, tp which Lord Row* was killed (in 

seeinjc him fall, [i moved Ibrward wfl 

I'.-i III. I'll 
etKTr hundred iii.il rotfy 

made prison i-r». 

The ardour of bis men, and the inl I from dm 
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prisoners, induced General Abercrombie to make an assault 
upon the works. It was received with undaunted bravery, 
and was persevered in with singular obstinacy. For four 
hours, thetroopB remained before the "walls, attempting to scale 
them, and exposed to a destructive fire of musketry and ar- 
tillery. The general, despairing of success, then directed a 
retreat. Near two thousand of the assailants were killed or 
wounded. The loss of the French was not great, and most of 
the killed were shot through the head, the other parts of their 
bodies being protected by their works. 

After this bloody repulse, Abercrombie despatched Colonel 
Bradstreet, with three thousand men, mostly provincials, 
against Fort Frontenac, which was situated on Lake Ontario, 
and contained a large quantity of merchandise, provisions, and 
military stores. It fell an easy conquest, and the loss was 
severely felt by the French. The western Indians, not receiv- 
ing their usual supply of merchandise, relaxed in their exer- 
tions : and the troops at Du Quesne suffered from the want of 
the provisions and military stores. These circumstances con- 
tributed essentially to facilitate the operations of the third 
expedition. 

This was placed under the command of General Forbes, who 
was accompanied by Colonel Washington, with his regiment 
of Virginia troops. He left Philadelphia in the beginning of 
July, and, after a laborious march, through deep morasses and 
over unexplored mountains, arrived at Raystown, ninety miles 
from Du Q.uesne. An advanced party of eight hundred men, 
under the command of Major Grant, was met by a detachment 
from the fort, and defeated, with great slaughter, Forbes, ad- 
monished by this disaster, advanced with cautious and steady 
perseverance. The enemy observing his circumspection, de- 
termined not to abide the event of the seige. After disman- 
tling the fort, they retired down the Ohio, to their settlements 
on the Mississippi. General Forbes, taking poBBsesBion of the 
place, changed its name to Pitsburgh. 

The campaign of 1758 was highly honourable to the British 
arms. Of the three expeditions, two had completely succeed- 
ed, and the leader of the third had made an important con- 
quest. To the commanding talents of Pitt, and the confidence 
which they inspired, this change of fortune must be attributed ; 
and in no respect were these talents more strikingly displayed, 
than in the choice of men to execute his plans. 

Encouraged by the events of this year, the English antici- 
pated still greater success in the campaign which was to fol- 
low. The plan marked out by the minister was indicative of 
the boldness and energy of his genius. Three different armies 
were, at the same time, to be led against the three strongest 
posts of the French in America — Niagara, Ticonderoga, and 
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Quebec. The latter post was considered the strongest; and 
it was therefore intended that, should Ticonderoga be con- 
quered, the victorious army should press forward to assist in 
its reduction. 

In the beginning of July, General Prideaux embarked on 
Lake Ontario, -with the army destined against Niagara, and, 
on the 6th, landed about three miles from the fort. He imme- 
diately commenced a siege, in the progress of which he was 
killed, by the bursting of a shell. The command devolved 
upon Sir William Johiison. An army of French and Indians 
appproaching soon after, he detached a part of his forces to 
meet them. A battle ensued ; the English gained the victory, 
which was followed by the surrender of the fort. 

General Amherst, to whom was assigned the expedition 
against Ticonderoga, found so many difficulties to surmount, 
that he was unable to present himself before that place until 
late in July. It was immediately abandoned by the enemy. The 
British genera], after repairing the works, proceeded against 
Crown Point. On his approach, this was also deserted, the 
enemy retiring to the Isle aux Noix. To gain possession of 
this poBt, great efforts were made, and much time consumed ; 
but a succeBsiou of Btonna on Lake Champlain prevented suc- 
cess. General Amherst was compelled to lead back his army 
to Crown Point, where he encamped for the winter. 

The expedition against Quebec was the most daring and im- 
' portant. The place, strong by nature, had been made still 
stronger by art, and had received the appropriate appellation 
of the Gibraltar of America. Every expedition against it had 
failed. It was now commanded by Montcalm, an officer of 
distinguished reputation ; and an attempt to reduce it must 
have seemed chimerical to any one but Pitt. He judged, 
rightly, that [the boldest and most dangerous enterprises are 
often the most successful. They arouse the energies of man, 
and elevate them to the level with the dangers and difficulties 
to be encountered, especially when committed to ardent minds, 
glowing with enthusiasm, and emulous of glory. 

Such a mind he had discovered in General Wolfe, whose 
conduct at Louisburgh had attracted his attention. He ap- 
pointed him to conduct the expedition, and gave him, for as- 
sistants, Brigadier- Generals Moncton, Townshend, and Mur- 
ray ; all, like himself, young and ardent. Early in the season, 
he sailed from Halifax, with eight thousand troops, and, near 
the last of June, landed the whole army on the Island of Or- 
leans, a few miles below Quebec. From this position he could 
take a near and distinct view of the obstacles to be overcome. 
These wen? so great, that even the bold and sanguine Wolfe 
perceived more to fear than to hope. In a letter to Mr. Pitt, 
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■written before commencing; operations, he declared that he Ba^ 
but little prospect of reducing the place. 

Quebec stands on the north side of the St. Lawrence, and 
consists of an upper and lower town. The lower town lies 
between the river and a bold and lofty eminence, which runs 
parallel to it, far to the westward. At the top of this emi- 
nence is a plain, upon which the upper town is situated. Be- 
low, or east of the city, is the river St. Charles, whose chan- 
nel is rough, and whose basics are Bteep and broken. A short 
distance down is the river Montmorency, and between thes 
two rivers, and reaching from one to the other, wasencampe 
the French army, strongly intrenched, and at least equal 
number to that of .the English. 

General Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, on the ba 
of the river opposite Quebec, and from that position ca 
nonaded the town. Some injury was done to thehouees ; bt 
his cannon were too distant to make any impression upon til 
works of the enemy. He resolved to quit this post, to lan< 
below Montmorency, and, passing that river, to attack 
French general in hia intrenchnients.' 

He succeeded in landing his troops, and, with a portion 
his army, succeeded in crossing the Montmorency. A partial 
engagement took place, in which the French obtained the ad- 
vantage. Relinquishing- this plan, he then determined, iu con- 
cert with the admiral, to destroy the French shipping and 
magazines. Two attempts were unsuccessful ; a third waa 
more fortunate ; yet but little was effected. At this juncture, 
intelligence arrived that Niagara was taken, that Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point had been abandoned, but that General Am- 
hert, instead of pleasing forward to their assistance, was pre- 
paring to attack the Isle aux Noix. 

"Wolfe rejoiced at the triumph of his brethren in arms, but 
could not avoid contrasting their success with his own ill for- 
tune. His mind, alike lofty and susceptible, was deeply im- 
pressed by the disasters at Montmorency; and the extreme 
chagrin of his spirits, preying upon his delicate frame, sensibly 
affected his health. He wan observed frequently to sigh; and, 
as if life was only valuable while it added to bis glory, be de- 
clared to his intimate friends, that he would not surviv 
disgrace which he imagined would attend the failure of his en- 
terjirise- 

Despairing of success below the town, he next directed 
efforts towards effecting a. landing above it. He removed 
part of his army to Point Levi, and the remainder higher up I in 
river. He now found that, on this quarter, the fortification 
were not strong: and discovered that the heights behind then 
might possibly be gained, by ascending a precipice iu a narrow 
path, which was defended only by a captain's guard. 
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The difficulties attending 1 this enterprise were nnmerou*. — 
"he current was rapid, the shore shelving, the only landing- 
place so narrow, that it might easily be missed in the dark, 
ami the steep above, such as troops, even when unopposed, 
coold not ascend without difficulty. Yet the plan, though 
bold and hazardous, was well adapted to the desperate situa- 
tion of affairs, and was determined on. 

To conceal their intention, the admiral retired several leagues 
up the river. During the evening, a strong detachment was 
(mi t on board the boats, nnd moved silently down, with the 
tide, to the place of landing, where they arrived an hour be- 
fore daybreak. Wolfe leaped on shore, was followed by the 
troops, and all instantly began, with the assistance of shrubs 
and projecting 1 rocks, to climb up the precipice'. The guard 
Was dispersed, and, bj r the dawn of day, the whole army 
gained the heights of Abraham, %vhere the different corps were 
formed under their respective leaders. 

Montcalm, at first., could not believe that the English had 
ascended the heights. When convinced of the fact, he com- 
prehended the fall advantage they had gaiued. He saw that 
a battle was inevitable, and prepared for it wjth 'promptm IBS 
and conrage. Leaving his camp at Montmorency, he advanced 
towards the English army, which was formed in order of baft lo 
to receive him. 

The French advanced briskly. The English reserved their 
fire until the enemy was near, and then gave it with decisive 
effect. Early in the engagement, Wolfe was wounded In the 
wrist: but, preserving his composure, he continued to encou- 
rage his troops. Soon after, he received a shot in the groin. — 
This painful wound he also concealed, placed himself at the 
bead of the grenadiers, and was leading them to the charge, 
when he received a third and mortal wound. 

Undismayed by the Kill of their general, the English conti- 
nued their exertions under Mi ui-Uni. who, in a short time, was 
himself wounded, and the command devolved upon Tuwuh- 
hend. About the same time, Montcalm received a mortal 
wound : and the second in command also fell. The left wing 
and centre of the French gave way. Part were driven into 
Quebec, and part over the river St. Charles. 

On receiving his mortal wound, "Wolfe was conveyed into 
the rear, where, careless about himself, he discovered, is the 
agonies of death, tin* most, anxious solicitude concerning the 
fate of the day. From extreme fAinttiess, he had reclined his 
head on the arm of an officer, but was noon aroused by the cry 
of, "Theylly, they tly" "Who fly P " exclaimed the dying 
hero. " The French," answered his attendant. ,; Then,'' said 
! I die contented," and immedi. .th eo 
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glorious, and attended by circumstances so interesting, 
seldom been recorded. 

Five days after the battle, the city surrendered, and receive 
an English garrison. The French concentrated their remain- 
ing forces at Montreal, and, early in the spring, made at- 
tempts to regain possession of Quebec. Unsuccessful in 
these, they returned to Montreal, towards -which the whole 
British force in America, under the command of General An 
herat, was approaching. This force was too strong to be 
aisted. In September, 1760, that city surrendered, and bc 
after all the French post* in Canada fell into the power of ■ 
English. 

In other parts of the world, their arms "were equally suc- 
cessful; and, in 1762, negociatio*.B for peace were opened in 
Paris. In England, the question was freely discussed, whe- 
ther it was expedient to retain Canada, or restore it to France. 
In an anonymous pamphlet, the policy of restoring it was dis- 
tinctly maintained, on the ground that it would, in the posses- 
sion of France, serve as a check to the growth of the English 
colonies, which would otherwise " extend themselves, almost 
without bounds, into the inland parts, become a numerous, 
hardy, independent people, living wholly On their own labour, 
and, in process of time, knowing or cariug little about the mo- 
ther country." Benjamin Frahklin, then in London as the agent 
of Pennsylvania, published a reply, in which he forcibly repre- 
sented the ingratitude and cruelty of leaving this " check" 
upon the back of the colonies, which had incurred expenses 
and made exertions unsurpassed iu modern times, to procure 
exemption from Indian massacre ; and plainly intimated that, 
if deserted by England, they might seek that exemption by 
throwing themselves into the armB of France. If the English 
ministry ever entertained such an intention, it was abandoned; 
the French displayed no repugnance to the cession; and in 
the beginning of 1763, a treaty was concluded by which 
France ceded to England all her northern settlements in Ame- 
rica. In this relief from all future dread of savage incursions, 
the colonies found a full compensation for all their losses and 
sufferings. 



CHAPTER XVII, 
REVOLUTION. 



In the late brilliant contest, England had made unprecedented 
exertions. At its close, she found that, though she had encir- 
cled her name with glory, and added extensive territories to 
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her empire, she had increased, in proportion, the burdens of 
her subjects, having: added three hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars to the amount of her debt. To find the means of 
defraying the annual charges of this debt, and her other in- 
creased expenditures, was the first and difficult task of her le- 
gislators. 

Regard for their own interest and popularity compelled 
them to avoid, if possible, imposing the whole trarden npon 
themselves and their fellow-subjects at home ; and their 
thoughts were turned to the colonies, as the source whence 
alleviation and assistance might be derived. Oa their account 
it was alleged, the contest had been waged ; they would shar 
the advantages of its glorious termination, and justice re- 
quired that they should also pay a portion of the expenses. 

To adopt this expedient, the British ministry were the more 
naturally led by the opinion which all the European govern- 
ments entertained of the relation between the mother country 
and her colonies. They were supposed to be dependent on 
her will, their inhabitants a distinct and subordinate class of 
subjects, and tbeir interests entirely subservient to her aggran- 
dizement and prosperity. 

Acting upon these principles, Great Britain had, by her laws 
of trade and navigation, confined the commerce of the colo- 
nies almost wholly to herself. To encourage her own artisans, 
she had even, in some cases, prohibited the establishment of 
lUfactoriea in America. These restrictions, while they in- 
__d her revenues and wealth, greatly diminished the profits 
of the trade of the colonies, and sensibly impeded their internal 
prosperity. They were most injurious to New England, where 
the sterility of the soil repelled the people from the pursuits of 
agriculture; there they were most frequently violated, and 
there the arbitrary means adopted to enforce them awakened 
the attention of a proud and jealous people to their natural 
rights; to their rights as English subjects ; and to the rights 
granted and secured by their charters. 

Even before the treaty of France was signed, but not until 
after the conquest of Canada, the spirit of resistance to arbi- 
trary vexations was manifested, in Boston, in a manner which 
ought to have been received as a warning by the ministry. It 
had been usual for the officers of the customs, when they sus- 
pected contraband goods were concealed in warehouses or 
dwelling-houses, to enter and search for them, by the autho- 
rity merely of their commissions. This authority waB doubted ; 
some merchants resisted, and some brought suits against the 
officers for illegal entries. The governor was then applied to, 
and, as the chief civil magistrate, sometimes granted search- 
warrants ; but his authority being questioned, he desisted, and 
referred the officers to the superior court. This court, sap- 
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posing it had all the powers exercifleii by the superior cc 
in England, then, upon special application, issued writs of as-* 
BrstffilCe, similar to writs of that name which the court at ex- 
chequer was authorised by statute to issue, and granting the 
name power as search-warrants. 

Hut the validity of these writs was also doubted. In 1701, 
such a writ being applied for, objection was made ; and the 
court, at the request of Jnrues Otis, appointed a day to hear 
an argument upon the power of the court to grant it. The 
merchants of Boston and Salerh, considering the question irn- 
portant to their interests, employed Mr. Otis and Oxenbridge 
Thatcher to argue against the po kver of the court. The latter 
was not only eminent as a lawyer, but distinguished fur Ilia 
love of science and literature, devoted to his country, and 
fearless in expressing his detestation of the avarice and ambi- 
tion of the men in power, and his apprehension of their designs 
upon the liberties of the people. Mr- Otis was a younger 
man, of ardent passions, lofty' spirit, and generous disposi 
tion; he held the office of advocate-general in the court o 
admiralty, and, as scuh, was requested by the custom-houss 
officers, to sustain their application ; but this he refused, anc 
immediately resigned his office. 

The nature of the question drew to the court-houBe, on the 
day appointed, an immense concourse of people. The attor- 
ney-general spoke first in favour of the application; Blr. 
Thatcher replied, and Mr. Otis followed. His address is re- 
presented to have been one of surpassing eloquence. He 
spoke of the inherent rights of man, of the rights secured to 
Englishmen by Magna Charta, and to the emigrants by the 
colonial charters. He expatiated upon the navigation act and 
the acts of trade ; showed that they originated in selfishness, 
that they violated the rights of the colonists, and that to en- 
force them was, and must be, tyranny and unmitigated op- 
pression. He declaimed against writs of assistance, likened 
them to general warrants, referred to instances in which they 
had been used to gratify personal malice, and contended that 
they were contrary to the common law, and unauthorized by 
any statute of England or Massachusetts. 

He spoke between four and five hours, "and in a style of 
oratory, 11 sayB John Adams, who was present, "that I never 
heard equalled in this or in any other country. Every rutin 
of a crowded audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, 
ready to take arms against writs of assistance. The seeds of 
patriots and heroes were then and there sown. Then and 
there waB the first scene of the first act of opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain." — The court declined to 
issue the writ. 

Among the acts of trade was one, passed at the solicitation 



of the planter! m the British islam]* in the West Indies, im- 
posing a heavy duty oh nun, sugar, and molasses, when 
imported into the colonies from the French islands. This 
act, if rigidly enforced, -would have destroyed a profitable 
trade with those islands, which received, iu exchange for 
thoBe articles, the fish and lumber of New England. Tlie 
custom-house officers, convinced of the injustice of the duty, 
had forborne to exact the whole of it, receiving, without strict 
inquiry, whatever was willingly offered. In 1763, special in- 
structions were sent to America that this act must be rigidly 
enforced- " The publication of these instructions," says Miuot, 
"occasioned an alarm in the northern <-olonies greater than 
that occasioned by the capture of Fort William Henry, in 1757." 

The act before mentioned, being, when passed, limited in its 
duration, would expire iu 1764; and (he preamble declared 
that the object of it was to afford relief to the British Weil 
India islands. It was therefore considered an act, not to 
raise a revenue, but to regulate trade, and as such, though op- 
pressive, within the power of parliament to pass. In the be- 
ginning of that year, the act was remodelled ; the preamble 
was made to declare that "it was-just and necessary that a 
revenue should be raised iu America;" a duty was laid on 
coffee, silk, calico, and some other coramodilies when im- 
ported into the colonies ;• and in this shape it was made per- 
petoalr Mr. Greuville, the prime minister, also proposed a 
resolution, " that it would be proper to charge certain stamp 
duties on the colonies," but postponed the consideration of 
that subject to a future session. As it was foreseen that the 
law would be disregarded, if extraordinary measures were 
not adopted to enforce it, provision was made that alt penal- 
ties for violations of it, aud of nil other revenue laws, might 
be recovered in the admiralty courts. The judges of these 
courts were dependent solely on the king, and decided the 
causes brought before them, without the intervention of fl jury. 

Intelligence of these proceedings occasioned, in America 
great and universal alarm. They were considered the com- 
mencement of a system of taxation, which, if not rigorously 
resisted, would, in time, be extended to every article of i 
meree, and to every internal source of income ; and If the 
cul.iuists could be deprived in one clftM <. i bj < mil n 

all, of that inestimable pi i ny r 

The general con rt of MaMaehnsetts. at tneiMWMion in Juih», 
took this law into consideration I of wprw 

fives «ent a spirited letter of iimf.ru. 
England, in which they denied the i 

pose duties and taxes upon 11m? people not r*| n III* 

Louse of commons ; and directed lilm V> romonstrsi 
the duties imposed, and the stamp act in contemplation. Th*J> 
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also acquainted the other colonies with the instructions they 
had given to their agent, and desired their concurrence in the 
mode of opposition adopted. In the course of the year, se- 
veral other colonies, particularly New York and Virginia, re- 
monstrated, in respectful but decided terms, against the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. 

In theBe several state papers, the right of Great Britain to 
collect a tax in the colonies, 'was explicitly denied ; and the 
denial was supported by clear and powerful arguments. It 
was stated that the first emigrants came to America "with the 
■undoubted consent of the mother country ; that all the ex- 
penses of removal, of purchasing the territory, and, for a long 
time, of protection from savage warfare, were defrayed Ly 
private individuals, except in the single instance of the set- 
tlement of Georgia; that charters, under the great seal, were 
given to the emigrants, imparting and securing to them, and 
to their descendants, all the rights, of natural born English 
subjects; that, of these rights, none was more indisputa- 
ble, and none more highly valued, than that no subject could 
be deprived of his property but by his own consent, expressed 
in person or by his representative ; that taxes were but grants, 
by the representative, of a portion of his own property, and of 
that of those who had authorized him to act in their behalf. 
Could it be just, it waa asked, that the representatives of 
Englishmen should " give and grant" the property of Ame- 
ricans? With what safety to the colonies could the right of 
taxing them be confided to a body of men three thousand 
miles distant, over whom they had no control, none of whom 
could be acquainted with their situation or resources, and 
whose interests would impel them to make the burdens of the 
colonists heavy, that their own might be light P 

But, besides infringing the rights of freemen, the measure 
was neither equitable nor generous. The colonies had domes- 
tic governments which they alone supported ; in the late war, 
their exertions had been greater, in proportion to their ability, 
than those of England ; they also had contracted debts which 
they must themselves pay ; the taxes laid by many of the as- 
semblies were higher than those paid by the inhabitants of 
England ; if the war had been 'waged On their account, it was 
because, as colonies, they were beneficial to the mother coun- 
try ; and from its happy termination they derived no advan- 
tage which was not the source of ultimate proft to her. 

Upon men who entertained the strictest notions of colonial 
dependence, and parliamentary supremacy, these arguments 
had little effect. The minister waa not diverted from bin pur- 
pose. In March, 1 765, he laid before parliament a bill, im- 
posing stamp duties on certain papers and documents used in 
the colonies. At the first reading, it was warmly opposed ; 
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by some because it was impolitic, by two only because it was 
a violation of right. 

The bill was supported by Charles Towosliend, a brilliant 
orator, on the aide of the ministry. At the conclusion of an 
animated speech, he demanded, — '■ And these Americans, chil- 
dren planted by our care, nourished by our indulgence, pro- 
tected by our arms, until they are grown to a good degree of 
strength any opulence, — will they grudge to contribute their 
mite to relieve us from the heavy load of national expense 
which we lie under?" 

Colonel Barre, immediately rising, indignantly and elo- 
quently exclaimed — " Children planted by your care! No! 
Your oppressions planted them in America. They fled from 
your tyranny into a then uncultivated land, where they were 
exposed to all the hardships to which human nature is liable; 
and, among others, to the cruelties, of a savage foe, the most 
subtle, and, I will take upon me to say, the most terrible, that 
ever inhabited any part of God's earth. And yet, actuated by 
principles of true English liberty, they met all these hard- 
ships with pleasure, when they compared them with those 
they suffered in their own country, from men who should have 
been their friends. 

" They nourished by yntr indulgence ! No. They grew by 
y our neglect. When you began to care about them, that care 
was exercised in sending persons to rule over them, who were 
the deputies of some deputy sent to spy out their liberty, to 
misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them ; whose 
behaviour, on many occasions, has caaaed the blood of those 
sons of liberty to recoil within them ;_ men promoted to the 
highest seats of justice, some of whom were glad, by going to 
a foreign country, to escape being brought to the bar of jus- 
lii'i' in their own. 

*"*" They protected by your arms .' They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence. They have exerted their valour, amidst 
their constant and laborious industry, for the defence of a coun- 
try which, while its frontier was drenched in blood, has 
yielded all its little savings to your emolument. Believe me, 
— and remember I this day told you so, — the same spirit which 
actuated that people at first, null continues with them; but 
j prudence forbids me to explain myself further. 

"God knows I do not at this time speak from party heat. 
However superior tome in general knowledge and experience 
any one here may be, I claim to kngw more of America, hav- 
ing been conversant in that country. The people there are as 
truly loyal as any subjects the king has ; but they are a people 
jealous of their liberties,, and will vindicate them if they should 
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be violated. But the subject is delicate; I will say nu 
more." 

Eloquence and argument availed nothing. The bill was al- 
most unanimously passed. The night after, Doctor Franklin, 
then in England as agent for Pennsylvania, wrote to Charles 
Thompson — " The sun of liberty is set; you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy." " Be assured," said Mr. 
Thompson in reply, " that we shall light up torches of quite 
another sort;' 1 thus predicting the commotion which fol- 
lowed. 

The act provided that all contracts and legal processes 
should be written on stamped paper, which was to be fur- 
nished, at exorbitant prices, by the government, or Bhouldhave 
no force in law. Information of its passage was received in 
all the colonies with sorrow and dismay. They saw that they 
must either surrender, without a struggle, their darling rights, 
or resist the government of a nation, which they had been ac- 
customed to regard with filial respect, and was then the most 
powerful in the world. 

The general assembly of Virginia was in session when this 
intelligence arrived. The principal members — those who took 
the lead in the debate, and guided the deliberations— at that 
time, and for many years before, belonged to the rich landed 
aristocracy of the colony. At this session, Patrick Henry, 
chosen to supply a vacancy, took his seat for the first time. 
He was then a young man, almost destitute of fortune, with 
little education, of rustic manners, and had lately been licensed 
to practise as an attorney. A lew months previously, be- 
fore a county court, he had argued a cause, the decision of 
which depended upon the extent of the powers of the king, 
and of the rights of the colonial legislature — in other words, of 
the people ; and he had sustained the cause of the people with" 
such boldness and impassioned eloquence, as astonished and 
captivated the audience. Soon after taking his seat in the 
house of burgesses, he resisted and defeated a project for es- 
tablishing a loan-office, introduced and supported for selfish 
purposes, by the aristocratic lenders of the assembly; thus, at 
one effort, wresting the reins from their hands, and transfer- 
ring the control of the house to the other class of representa- 
tives. Near the close of the session, having waited, as he 
served, until he found that no other member was dispos 
step forth, he introduced the following resolutions :- 

" Resolved, that the first adventurers and settlers of this his 
majesty's colony and dominion, brought with them, and trans- 
mitted to their posterity, and all other his majesty's subjects, 
since inhabiting in this'his majesty's said colony, all the privi- 
leges, franchises, and immunities that have, at any time, 
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been held, enjoyed, and possessed by the people of Great 
Britain. 

"Resolved, that by two royal charters, granted by King 
James the First, the colonists aforesaid are declared entitled to 
all the privileges, liberties, and immunities of denizens and na- 
tural born subjects, to all intents and purposes, as if they had 
been abiding and born within the realm or England. 

".Resolved, that the taxation of the people by themselves, or 
by persons chosen by themselves to represent them, who can 
only know what taxes the people are able to bear, and the 
easiest mode of raising them, and are equally affected by such 
taxes themselves, is the distinguishing characteristic ofBritish 
freedom, and without which the ancient constitution cannot 
subsist. 

" Eesolved, that his majesty's liege people of this most an- 
cient colony have uninterruptedly enjoyed the right of being 
thus governed by their own assembly, in the article of their 
taxes and internal police, and that the same hath never been 
forfeited, or any other way given up, but hath been constantly 
recognized by the king and people of Great Britain. 

" Resolved, therefore, that the general assembly of this co- 
lony have the sole right and power to lay taxes and imposi- 
tions upon the inhabitants oi this colony ; and that every at- 
tempt to vest such power in any persona whatsoever, other 
than the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency 
to destroy British aB well as American freedom." 

These resolutions were seconded by George Johnston. The 
debate whch followed was able, vehement and eloquent. 
They were opposed by Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, Wythe, 
and others, who were afterwards able and active advocates of 
their country. These members did not controvert the princi- 
ples asserted in the resolutions, but contended tliut it Was in- 
expedient to adopt them, the same sentiments, in more con- 
ciliatory language, having been at their preceding session, ex- 
pressed in their petition and memorials, to which no answem 
had yet been received. The sublime eloquence of IFenry and 
the solid reasoning of Johnston prevailed. The resolutions 
were adopted: the last, however, which distinctly denied a 
right which parliament had exercised, was carried by a majo- 
rity of one vote only. 

It is deeply to be regretted that no particular account of this 
debate has been transmitted to ux. I .lime 

ekiqnence, and the hold expn Itical 

truths, before seldom uttered, must have render* 
to the scholar arid the pair] iry's 

speech is all that tradition has furqi 
■eat some idea of the orator's moaner* and of Hi 
the debate. While descautiug on tho tyra obnvxj' 
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ous act, he exclaimed, " Caesar had his Brutus — Charles 
First hia Cromwell — and George the Third — " ("Treason, 
cried the speaker and others.) Henry, pausing a moment, and 
fixing his eye on the speaker, finished the sentence — "may pro- 
fit by their example. If that be treason, make the moat of 
it." 

Mr. Henry left the seat of government the evening after the 
resolutions were adopted. The next morning, a motion -was 
made to erase the last from the journals ; and as Henry was 
absent, and as some members who had voted for it, had, on 
reflection, become alarmed at its boldness, the motion pre- 
vailed Bat by this debate, aa well as by the argument of 
Mr, Otis, at Boston, in 1761, " the seeds of patriots and heroes 
were sown" which afterwards sprang up and nourished abun- 
dantly. The resolutions were industriously but privately cir- 
culated, in the principal cities, until they arrived in New 
England, where they were fearlessly published in all 
newspapers. 

Nearly at the same time, and before the proceedings of Vi 
ginia were known in Massachusetts, her general court adopted 
measures to procure a combined opposition to the offensive 
laws. They passed a resolve proposing that a congress of 
delegates from the several colonies should be held at Ni 
York, and addressed letters to the other assemblies, eames 
soliciting their concurrence. 

These legislative proceedings took place in May and June 
1765. They were the moderate and dignified expression of 
feelings which animated, in a more intense degree, a great 
majority of the people. In New England, associatiun 
the purpose of resisting the law, were organized, assuming, 
from Barre's speech, the appellation of " Sons of Liberty ;" 
pamphlets were published vindicating the rights of the colo- 
nies ; and the public journals were filled with essays pointing 
out the danger which threatened the cause of liberty, and e: 
couraging a bold and manly resistance. 

Excited by these publications, a multitudu assembled 
Boston, on the 14th of August, burned the effigy of Andrew 
Oliver, 'who had been appointed stamp distributor, and demo- 
molished a building which they supposed he had erected for 
his office. Fearful of farther injury, Mr. Oliver declared his 
intention to resign, when the people desisted from molesting 
him. 

Several days afterwards, a mob beset the house of Mr. 
Story, an officer of the detested admiralty court. They broke 
his windows, destroyed his furniture, and burned his papers, 
They then proceeded to the house of Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson, by whose advice, it was supposed, the stamp-act 
had be»n passed. They entered it by force. Himself, his 
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wife, and children, Bed. Hie elegant furniture was curried 
off or destroyed. The partitions of the house weiyj broken 
down, and the next morning nothing: but the bare and deso- 
late walls remained. 

When intelligence of these proceedings reached Newport, in 
Ehode Maud, the people of that place assembled and com- 
mitted similar outrages. Two houses were pillaged, and the 
stamp distributor, to preserve his own, was obliged to give to 
the leader of the exasperated populace a written resignation 
of his office. In Connecticut, similar commotions were also 
quieted by the resignation of the distributor of stamps for that 
colony. 

In New York, the people displayed equal spirit, but less 
turbulence and rage. The obnoxious act was printed, under 
the title of* The Folly of England, and the Ruin of America," 
and thus exhibited for *ale in the streets. At an early period, 
the stamp distributor prudently resigned his office; and, when 
the stamped paper arrived, it was deposited for safe-keeping 
in the fort. A mob required the lieutenant-governor to place 
it in their bands. He refused ; but, terrified by their menaces, 
consented to deliver it to the magistrates, who deposited it 
in the city hall. Ten boxes, which afterwards arrived, were 
seized by the people, and committed to the names. 

At a session of the superior COurt held :l1 Perth Anilioy, in 
New Jersey, the lawyers practising at that court united in 
declaring that they would not purchase nor use stamps, and 
that all the gold and silver in the colony was not. sufficient to 
pay the duties for one year. The freemen of Essex county, 
having met in convention, resolved that they would "detest, 
abhor, and hold in contempt," all persons who would accept 
of any office under the act, or would take any advantage 
of it; and would have no communication with them, "un- 
less it be to inform them of their vilent'su." 

The assembly of Pennsylvania, being in session in J^eptern- 
ber, passed a series of resolutions, in which they asserted the 
same rights that other colonies had claimed, and declared, 
moreover, " that to vest in courts of admiralty power to <i ■■- 
cide suits relating to the stamp act is highly dangfro'is »-. 
liberties of his majesty's American suhjpcls, and destructive of 
the trial by jury." When the shi|m bringing. Hi 
paper arrived in sight c/f HiilsdHpliin, all tin- res* 
harbour hoisted their colour* half-mast high, sod i)>e bell* 
were mufiVd a \<rn- 

cured from 3Ir. Ifrigtws, th<? s*s h prmnssfl Ihst 

he would sell no stamp* until the act had been put in sxevn* 
tin in t.v; ofter wAomm. 

Virginia, jmbric sevthMat was mnaHmtM with srpisl 
distinctness- The j«wti©r* of fl» eonrt of Wsstav/rslswl 
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county resigned their offices, because they might he compelled, 
in obedience to their oatha, to aid in executing the stamp act ; 
and George Mercer, the stamp distributor, was induced to de- 
clare that he would not perform any official duty without the 
assent ol the assembly. 

So general was the opposition to the law, that the stamp 
officers, in all the colonies, were compelled to resign, or en- 
gaged not to perforin any official duty. In Boston, care was 
taken, on the one hand, to prevent the recurrence of violent 
proceedings, and, on the other, to keep in full vigour the spirit 
or resistance. A newspaper was established, having for its 
device a snake divided into as many parts as there were colo- 
nies, and for its motto, " Join or die." Mr. Oliver was re- 
quired to resign his office, with more ceremony and solemnity, 
under a large elm, which had, from the meetings held under 
it, received the name of the tree of liberty. 

In October, the Congress recommended by Massachusetts 
convened at New York. Delegates from six provinces only 
were present. Their first act was a Declaration of Rights, in 
which they asserted, that the colonies were entitled to all the 
rights and liberties of natural born subjects within the king- 
dom of Great Britain, the m"ost essential of which were the 
prelusive right to tax themselves,, and the privilege of trial by 
jury. A petition to the king, and a memorial to both houses 
of parliament, were bIbo agreed on; and the colonial assem- 
blies were advised to appoint special agents to solicit, in 
concert, a redress of grievances. To interest the people of 
England in the cause of the colonies, the merchants of New 
York directed their correspondents, in that country, to pur- 
chase no more goods until the stamp act should be repealed. 
Immediately after, non-importation agreements were adopted 
in the other colonies, and associations were organized for the 
encouragement of domestic nanufactures. To avoid the ne- 
cessity of stamps, proceedings in the courts of justice were 
suspended, and disputes were settled by arbitration. 

In the mean time, an entire change had taken place in the 
British Cabinet, and a proposition to repeal the stamp act was, 
by the new ministry, laid before parliament. An interesting 
dehate ensued. Mr. Grenvilie, the late prime minister, de- 
clared, that to repeal the act under ejisting circura stances, 
would degrade the government, and encourage rebellion. 
" When," he demanded, " were the Americans emancipated ? 
By what law, by what reason, do they ungratefully claim 
exemption from defraying expenses incurred in protecting 
them?" 

William Pitt— he who had wielded, with such mighty effect, 
the power of England in the late war— rose to reply. He re- 
gretted that he had not been able to attend in his place, and 
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oppose tlie law on its -passage. "It is now an act that hag 

Cassed. T would speak with decency of every act of this 
onse ; but I must beg the indulgence of this house to speak of 
it with freedom. Assuredly a more important subject never 
engaged your attention ; that subject only excepted, when, 
nearly a century ago, it was the question whether you your- 
selves were bond or free ? 

" Those who have spoken hefore me, with so much vehe- 
mence, would maintain the act because our honour demands 
it. But can the point of honour stand opposed against justice. 
against reason, against right ? It is my opinion that England 
has no right to tax the colonies. At the same time, I assert 
the authority of this kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign 
and supreme, in every circumstance of government and lepis- 
luticm whatsoever. 

•* Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power. 
The taxes are a. voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone ; 
xv lien, therefore, in this house, we give and grant, we give 
and grant what is our own. But in an American tax, what 
do we do? "We, your majesty's commons of Great Britain, 
give and grant to your majesty — what ? Our own property '( 
No. We give and grant to your majesty the property of your 
commons in America. It is an absurdity in terms. 

" It has been asked, ' When were the Americans emanci- 
pated!" But I desire to know when they were made slaves.. 
I hear it paid, that America is obstinate; \merira. is almost 
in an open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people, bo dead to all thy feelings of liberty 
as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would have been lit in- 
struments to make slaves of ourselves. 

"The honourable member has said,— for he is fluent in word* 
of bitterness, — that America is ungrateful. He boasts of his 
bounties towards her. But are apt these bounties intended 
Anally for the benefit of tins kingdom P The profits of Great 
Britain, from her commerce with the colonies, are two mil- 
lions a year. This is the fund that curried you triumphauily 
through the last war. The estates that were rented at t\m 
thousand pounds a year, seventy years ago, are at three thou- 
sand pounds at present. You owe this to America. This is 
the price she pa3'g you for protection. 

" A great deal has been said without doors, and more than 
is discreet, of the power, of tl America. In a 

good cause, on a sound bottom, the forpe of (his country Cap 
crush America to atoms. But on the ground oi this tax, when 
it i» wished to prosec : injustice, I am one who 

will lift my hands and voice a| In such a <•< 

your success would be • 
America, if she fell, would, fo: 
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would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the 
8titution along with her." 

The sentiments of this great statesman prevailed in parlia- 
ment. The stamp act was repealed ; but another act was 
passed declaring that "the legislature of Great Britain has 
authority to make lawa to bind the colonies in all cases what- 
soever." The merchants of London rejoiced at this repeal. 
They had felt the effects of the colonial non-importation agree- 
ments, and dreaded that still more injurious consequences 
would follow. 

But fur greater were the rejoicings of the Americans. They 
had obtained the object for which they had contended. They 
regarded the declaratory act as the mere reservation of 
wounded pride, and welcomed with transport the opportunity 
of again cherishing their former affection for the land of their 
fathers. The assemblies of several colonies voted their thanks 
to Mr. Pitt, and to others in England, who had supported 
their cause ; and that of Virginia resolved to erect an obelisk 
to their honour, and a marble statue of the king, a8 a memorial 
of gratitude. 

By the people of New England and New York less joy was 
felt and less gratitude displayed. The laws imposing duties 
on their trade were still in force. The courts of admiralty, 
sitting without juries, still retained jurisdiction of all revenue 
causes. Their repeated contests with their governors had 
weakened their attachment to the nation that appointed them, 
and confirmed their republican principles. They still remem- 
bered the past and entertained suspicions of the future. 

The very next year, events occurred which justified these 
suspicions. A law of parliament, called the mutiny act, which 
yet remained in force, contained a provision that, whenever 
troops should be marched into any of the colonies, quarters, 
rum, and various neceBsary articles, should be furnished for 
them at the expense of the colony. So long as the troops Bent 
over were employed to defend the colony, no complaint was 
made of this provision; but tins year, an additional body of 
troops being ordered to New York, the assembly, on the appli- 
cation of the governor, refused to comply with it, on the ground 
that, in effect, it taxed the people 'without their consent, and 
was therefore not obligatory. To punish this diHobedience, 
parliament prohibited the assembly from passing any law un- 
til that provision of the mutiny act should be complied with. 
It was easily seen that nothing had been gained, if this power 
of suspending, for such a cause, the most important functions 
of a colonial legislature, existed, and could be exercised at 
pleasnre. 

Another act, passed almost contemporaneously, confirmed 
their suspicions, and increased their alarm. The Kockingha 
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ministry, under whose auspices the stamp act had been re- 
pealed, had been dismissed, and another, of which the Duke 
of Grafton, General Conway, and Charles Townshend, were 

Sirominent members, had been appointed. The new ministry 
bund the treasury empty, provisions dear, the taxes burden- 
some, and the people discontented and riotous. In the dis- 
tresses of the nation, the people were dissatisfied that the 
colonies were not compelled to contribute their proportion ; 
the opposition in parliament echoed the complaints of the peo- 
ple, and Grenville, in one of his speeches, tauntingly told the 
ministry that they dared not tax them. Townshend, who was 
chancellor of the exchequer, willing: to relieve his English 
fellow- citizen s, and provoked by the taunt, immediately re- 
plied that he dared to tax them, and would tax them, believing 
it could be done in a way which would not conflict with their 
principles. 

He remembered that, in the late disputes, a distinction bad 
been made by Mr. Pitt and some of the colonial writers be- 
tween internal and external taxes. The stamp tax was then 
the principal topic of discussion ; that was an internal tax ; 
and the writers had contented themselves with showing that 
it was, On- that reason, unauthorized ; and probably some hud 
admitted that external tuxes were not liable to the same ob- 
jection. He indulged the hope, therefore, that the colonies 
would submit to the latter, and soon after brought in a bill, 
which was passed in June, 1767, imposing a duty on paper, 
glass, tea, and other enumerated articles, when imported into 
the colonics. The duty imposed on tea was threepence a. 
pound ; and to render this tax palatable, a drawback of a shil- 
ling a pound was allowed on the exportation of the tea from 
England ; thus in fact diminishing the whole duty ninepence 
the pound, but providing that threepence should be paid in the 
colonial ports, where none had been paid before. And provi- 
sion was made that the duties collected should be expended in 
governing, protecting, and securing the colonies. 

It had always been difficult to collect duties, or in any v. un- 
enforce the nets of trade, in the colonies. Distant from the 
mother country, and obnoxious to public odium, the custom- 
house officers acted without energy, and often connived at the 
violation of the laws. Parliament therefore passed another 
authorizing tin? Appointment of a board of commissioners 
of t ho customs in America, with extensive powers. It was 

mined that the place ol their sessions should be at Bos- 
ton ; and in the beginning of November throe of them arrived 
at that pi a, iug already there. They were 

regarded b}' the lof usurped authority 
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to enforce odious laws, and their presence in the country in- 
creased the general irritation. 

The general court of Massachusetts did not now admit any 
distinction between external and internal taxes. In January, 
1768, pursuing the same course as in 1764, they addressed a 
petition to the king, and also a letter to their agent in London, 
containing many and able arguments againat the duties im- 
posed, and requested him to communicate the letter to the 
ministry. They also sent to the other colonial assemblies a 
circular letter, in which those arguments were repeated, and 
suggested the expediency of acting in coucert in all endeavours 
to obtain redress. 

These proceedings incensed and alarmed the ministry. They 
feared that a union of the colonies would give them strength 
and confidence, and determined, if possible, to prevent it. 
They instructed Sir John Bernard, then governor of Massachu- 
setts, to require the general court to rescind the vote directing 
the circular letter to be sent, and, in case of refusal, to dissolve 
it. The governor communicated these instructions to the house 
of representatives, which, by a vote of ninety-two to seven- 
teen, refused to rescind, and was accordingly dissolved. In- 
structions were also sent to the governors of the other colonies, 
commanding them " to exert their utmost influence to defeat 
this flagitious attempt to disturb the public peace, by prevail- 
ing on the several assemblies to take no notice of it, which 
will be treating it with the contempt it deserves." Whatever 
efforts were made by these governors, none or but few of them 
succeeded. Some of the assemblies addressed to the king pe- 
titions against the law; and from many, letters were sent to 
the general court of Massachusetts, approving its proceedings. 

These attempts to intimidate did but strengthen opposition. 
Non-importation agreements were again resorted to. In Au- 
gust, the merchants of Boston agreed not to import any goods 
from Great Britain, nor purchase such as should be imported 
for one year after the first day of the next January; and not to 
import, nor purchase of any one who should import, from any 
other colony, paper, glass, tea, &c, which had been imported 
from Great Britain ; and, soon after, the merchants of Connec- 
ticut and New York entered into similar agreements. 

The general court of Massachusetts being dissolved, the pa- 
triots of Boston found that they could not pursue their usual 
mode of diffusing the principles of liberty and a knowledge of 
the designs of the ministry among Hie people, by means of their 
representatives. A town meeting was called, and a committee 
appointed, to request the governor to issue precept" for the 
election of a n"w assembly He replied that he could issue no 
precepts until he had received his majesty's comnwuds. 
meeting thereupon chose a committee, consisting of I 
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representatives, to act as delegates to a colonial convention ; 
and the select-men were instructed to invite, by a circular the 
other towns in the province to choose committees or delegates. 
Nearly every town complied with the invitation. The cgnven- 
tion met in September, and, though it disclaimed all legal au- 
thority, was regarded with the same respect as a legitimate 
assembly. " Its proceedings were unimportant; hut, by its ses- 
sions in the metropolis ol New England, the peopha became 
accnatomed to pay deference to a body of men deriving all their 
authority from the instructions of their constituents. 

On so many occasions had the refractory spirit of the citizen* 
of Boston been displayed, that General Gage, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of all the troops in the colonies, was ordered 
to station a regiment in that towu, as well to overawe the 
citizens, as to protect the officers of the revenue in the discharge 
of their duty. Before the order was executed, the seizure of 
the sloop, Liberty, belonging to Mr. Hancock, a popular leader, 
occasioned a riot, in which those officers were insulted and 
beaten. The general, on receiving information of thin event, 
sent two regiments, instead of one ; and on the first of Octo- 
ber they arrived iu the harbour. 

The ships thai drought them, taking a station that com- 
manded the whole town, lay wilh their broadsides tow 
it, ready to fire, should resistance be attempted. The troops, 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, then landed; and, 
the select-men having refused to provide quarters, they took 
possession of thentate-house. All the rooms, except one re- 
served for Ihe council, -were filled, and two pieces of cannon 
were placed near the principal entrance. 

"With indignant and exasperated feelings, the people wit- 
nessed this threatening 1 display of military force. They saw 
the ball of their venerated legislature polluted by the tread of 
foreign mercenaries. They saw soldiers parading their streets, 
and guards mounted at the corners. They were challenged as 
they passed, nnd the unwelcome din of martial music often 
disturbed their repose. They knew that intimidation wa« the 
object, and felt a stronger determination to resist than had be- 
■ animated their bosoms. 

Tpon the arrival of the troops at Boston, the commanding 

officer had applied to Governor Bernard to provide for them 

the articles mentioned in the mutiny net The general court 

not being in session, he laid the Application before the council, 

who b in to aotl -<m to supply them, 

" provided ■such person will take th" ing paid by the 

-urns as may b<! expended lor that purpose." 

council well knew, who 

•d were provided at the 



Resolutions, m the mean time, had been adopted in parli 
ment, censuring, in the strongest terms, the conduct of the 
people of Massachusetts, and directing the governor to make 
strict inquiry as to all treasons committed in that province 
since the year 1767, in order that the persons most active in 
committing them might be sent to England for trial. By these 
it was rendered sufficiently evident that Great Britain had de- 
termined to adhere to the system of measures she had adopted. 
In May, they were taken into consideration by the house of 
burgesses of Virginia. In sundry resolutions, they re-asserted 
the right of the colonies to be exempted from parliamentary 
taxation, and declared that seizing persons in the colonies, 
suspected of having committed crimes therein, and sending 
them beyond sea to be tried, violated the rights of British sub- 
jects, bb it deprived them of the inestimable right of being 
tried by a jury of the vicinage, and of producing witnesses on 
their trial. 

Wliile these resolutions were under discussion, the house, 
apprehensive of an immediate dissolution, should the subject 
of their deliberations be known to the governor, closed their 
doors. The instant they were opened a message was an- 
nounced, requesting their attendance before him. "Mr. 
Speaker," said he " and gentlemen of the house of burgesses, 
I have heard of your resolves, and augur ill of their effects. 
You have made it my duty to dissolve you, and yon are dii 
solved accordingly." 

This, like every previous measure of intimidation, excited 
a still higher degree the spirit of opposition. The members 
assembled at a private house, elected their speaker to preside 
as moderator, and unanimously formed a non-import ati 
agreement similar to those previously adopted at the nor 
In a few weeks, the example of Virginia was followed 
most of the southern colonies. 

At the time prescribed by the charter of Massachusetts for 
the election of representatives, only five of the seventeen re- 
scinders, but nearly all of the non-rescinders, were re-chosen. 
This very clearly indicated the sentiments of the great body of 
the people. ' At their session held in the summer of 1769, t 
- governor, by message, desired them to make provision for pay- 
ing the expenses already incurred in supplying the troops witl 
the articles mentioned in the mutiny act, and also for supply- 
ing them in future. In their answer, the house, after dwelling 
at length upon the provisions of the act, observe that " of all 
new regulations, the stamp act not excepted, this under con- 
sideration is most excessively unreasonable. For, in effect, 
the yet free representatives of the free assemblies of North 
America are called upon to repay, of their own and their con- 
stituents' money, such sums as persons over whom they 
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have no control, may be pleased to expend." And they closed 
by saying, "Your excellency must therefore excuse us in this - 
express declaration, that, as we cannot, consistently with our 
houour or interest, and much less with the duty we owe our 
constituents, so we never shall, make provision for the purpose 
in your message mentioned." 

To the citizens of Boston, the troops quartered among them 
were a painful and irritating spectacle. Quarrels occurring 
daily between them and the populace, increased the animosity 
of each to ungovernable hatred. At length, on the evening of 
the fifth of March, an affray took place in King Street, (since 
called State Street,) in which a detachment of the troops com- 
manded by Captain Preston, after being insulted, pelted with 
snow-balls, and dared to fire, discharged their muskets upon 
the multitude, killing four persons and wounding others. 

The drums were instantly beat to arms, and several thousand 
people assembled, who, enraged by the sight of the dead 
bodies of their fellow citizens, slain in a cause dear to them 
all, prepared to attack a larger detachment, which had been 
sent to support their comrades. In this state of excitement, 
they were addressed by Lieutenant-CJovernor Hutchinson, who 
appeared in the midst of them. Though personally obnoxious, 
he calmed their fury, and prevailed upon them to disperse until 
morning. 

The next day, Captain Preston and his party were arrested 
and committed to prison. The citizens met and appointed a 
committee to demand the immediate removal of the troops from 
the town. At this meeting, Samuel Adams, one of the earliest 
patriots, and even then avowing himself in favonr of indepen- 
dence, was distinguished for his decision and boldness. After 
some hesitation on the part of the commanding officer, they 
were sentto Castle William, and -were accompanied by several 
officere of the customs, who dreaded the indignation of tho 
people. 

Three days afterwards, the funeral of the deceased ' 
place. It was conducted With KTM< pomp And mihibhmI 
monies, expressive of the public reeling The shops 
closed. Tlic belli of Boston, Roxbnry, wtom, 

were tolled. Four prooeesions, loovii lifl t parti of 

the town, nn-t lit tin- luful ipi.t, mid nron 
the place "f interment. This 
immense numW ■.rp''i,|ili- in, I 
I 

Wo 

I Sight tit mi* BftlfliMB Wl> 

to trial. They 

Qamcy, t* vy<»r« and -<h*rt leaders M 
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popular party. For nearly si x weeks the court were employed 
in examining" witnesses and in listening to the arguments of 
counsel. Captain Preston, not having ordeied his men to 
tire, was acquitted by the jury. Of the soldiers, nix were 
also acquitted, there being uo positive testimony that they 
fired upon the people ; and two were acquitted of murder, as 
great provocation was offered, but found guilty of man- 
slaughter—a result evincing the integrity of the jury and the 
magnanimity and uprightness of the counsel for the accused. 

The unexpected opposition of the colonists to the new duties 
convinced the ministry that it was expedient to change their 
measures. Near the close of the year 1 760, they, by circular 
letters to the several governors, which were published, de- 
clared that they had at no time entered a design to propose any 
further taxes upon the colonies, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue ; and that they intended to propose, at the next ses- 
sion of parliament, to take off the duties on glass, paper, and 
colours, " upon consideration of such duties being contrary to 
the true principles of commerce." The reason assigned de- 
prived their declared intention of most of its merit. The mer- 
chants of Boston, in a general meeting, unanimously voted 
that repealing the duties on those articles only would not be 
satisfactory, and confirmed their former non-importation 
agreement. 

At the next session of parliament, Lord North, who had 
Lately been appointed first minister, proposed a bill to Tepeal 
all the duties but that on tea. Some members of the opposi- 
tion strongly urged him to take off all the duties, and not pre- 
serve contention while he relinquished revenue. Bnt "Can it 
be proper," he replied, " to acquiesce in the argument of ille- 
gality, and, by the repeal of the whole law, give up our 
power ? No. The proper time to exert our right of taxation 
is when the right is denied. A total repeal cannot be thought 
of until America is prostrated at our feet." The bill, as pro- 
posed, was passed by parliament, and on the 12th of April, 
17?0j received the royal assent. 






CHAPTER XVIII. 

REVOLUTION. 

THE partial repeal of the revenue duties had no effect upi 
large portion of the American people. Their resistance to the 
claims of Great Britain was founded on principle. They be- 
lirved that those claims were unfounded, and felt that to 
■nit <<> Miom would degrade them from the rank of freen 
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They bad become convinced that the prosperity of the colonies 
depended on their retaining the exclusive right to tax them- 
selves ; and the free and fearless discissions which had been 
carried on had even led them to the conclusion, to which they 
had no expectation of arriving when the disputes began, that, 
-whatever might he the power of the king, the parliament had 
no right to legislate for the colonieB in any case whatsoever. 
They believed that their assemblies -were their own parliaments, 
the king standing in the same relation to them that he did to 
those of England and of Ireland. 

Individuals who entertained this opinion were found in all 
the colonies ; but they were much the most numerous in New 
England. There, commercial restrictions were most sensibly 
felt ; there free principles were most early and most deeply 
implanted; and there too prevailed, more than elsewhere, 
deep-rooted hostility to the Church of England, and real dread 
of being made subject to its power. The southern colonies 
were differently situated. In them but few were engaged in 
commerce; they were settled by a different class of people; 
in most of them the Church of England was established by 
law ; and the mass of the inhabitants were less conversant 
with political topics. 

A rigid adherence, for a long time, to the non-importation 
agreements, was perhaps more than could be expected of men 
living in distinct and remote communities, and accustomed to 
the luxuries and conveniences which could only be obtained 
from abroad. At first, they were faithfully observed; in time, 
a few transgressed ; reports were circulated in one city, pro- 
bably by the adherents of the royal cause, that another was 
faithless, and this was received as an excuse by the first to de- 
part from the compact. Before the close of the year 1770, the 
sternest patriots were obliged to consent that the agreements 
should be confined fo the single article of tea. which should 
be excluded from the country so long as it should be liable to 
a duty. 

In Massachusetts, various causes contributed to prevent the 
restoration of tranquillity. Just before the repeal of the du- 
ties, Governor Bernard left the province, having taken leave of 
the house in an angry speech; and his duties devolved upon 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. When the troops were in 
Boston, the house refused to transact any business while sur- 
rounded by a military force ; and, to remove the complaint, he 
had directed the clerk to adjourn them to Cambridge. Against 
this they remonstrated, and, though they held their sessions 
there, did little else than carry on a spirited controversy with 
the lieutenant-governor, upon the right of the iwvutiw to pre- 
scribe the place a* well at the time of their meeting; and lor a 
longtime lye rmitthsm to nil at Boston, 
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While they were in this state of irritation, he gave them, i 
new occasion, which they seized with avidity, to remonstrate 
and condemn. He removed the provincial troops From the 
castle, and admitted into it a body of British troops, under 
the command of Colonel Dalrymple. They declared that sur- 
rendering the government of this fortress to the military power, 
independent of the civil power of the colony, was such an es- 
sential alteration of the constitution as most justly to alarm a 
free people. 

Aud before long another cause of dissatisfaction and contro- 
versy arose, which had a powerful influence in sundering the 
ties which had hound the colonists to the mother country. The 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and the judgeB oF the superior 
court, had heretofore been paid out of the colonial treasury ; 
and the house possessed the power of voting annually such 
salaries as the conduct of those officers might 'seem to merit. 
At the last session before the departure of Bernard, they not 
merely neglected but refused to vote him any pay. In 1771, 
Mr. Hutchinson was appointed governor, Mr. Oliver lieuten- 
ant governor; and the king assigned to them and to the judges 
salaries greater than they hud before received, to he paid on 
of the national treasury. By this measure, those officers wt 
made dependent on the crown, and released from all dej 
dence on the people. And when it was known that they had 
rejected the money of the people, and consented to receive that 
of the king, the house was unsparing in its sarcastic crimina- 
tions, and the colony resounded with one loud peal of indig 
nation. 

To enforce the acts of trade and prevent smuggling, arms 
vessels were stationed on the American coast. Of these, the 
Gaspee, commanded by Lieutenant Duddington, cruised in the 
waters of Rhode Island. This officer had incurred the resent- 
ment of the traders, and of all who navigated those waters, 
by Ins vigilance, and more by haughtily requiring that every 
vessel, that came within reacli of liis guns, should strike her 
flag. A Providence packet came near with colours flying ; the 
Gaspee fired a ahot, which was disregarded ; she then mad* 
sail in chase, and the packet designedly led her into shoal 
Water, where she grounded. In the night, she was boarded 
by a large party from Providence, act on fire, nnd burnt, A 
reward of live hundred pounds was offered to the person who 
should give information of any one concerned in the trans- 
action ; and a special court was constituted, by the king, to 
try the offenders. No information was obtained, although the 
actors wero known to many ; several persons were arrested 
and confined, that they might be examined as witnesses, but 
were set at liberty by the patriots ; and the special court, 
after two long sessions, was dissolved without accomplishing 
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any thing, The creation of thia court by the king, while com- 
petent courts of justice existed in the colony, was complained 
of an a violation of the charter, and an arbitrary exercise of 
unconstitutional power. 

Samuel Adams has already been mentioned as one of the 
most resolute of thy Boston patriots. lie was educated for the 
ministry, but became a trader, though with small means; and, 
relinquishing that pursuit, accepted the office of collector of 
town taxes. In him were concentrated the virtues and pecu- 
liarities of the Puritans. He was tenacious of his opinions, 
indefatigable in pursuing his purposes, unambitious of wealth,. 
or office, pious, and thoughtful ; he associab^d with all, was in- 
timate with few, suggested expedients, and guided when he 
seemed to follow. For many years, he was a representative 
to the general court ; and most of the messages and remon- 
strances of the house— state papers scarcely equalled in the 
English language — were from his pen. He lamented the pros- 
pect of returning quiet, for he feared it would give England 
an opportunity to destroy American liberty. Visiting his bro- 
ther patriot, James Warren, of Plymouth, they together con- 
certed a plan to restore animation to the contest. This wbb 
to procure the appointment, in every town, of committees of 
correspondence. He returned to Boston, and immediately be- 
gan, and by assiduous labour executed the plan. By the 
agency of these, resolutions and addresses, sometimes inflam- 
matory and always spirited, were speedily conveyed through 
the country, arousing the attention of all, nud exhorting to 
perseverance in the cause of liberty. This example was soon 
after followed in other colonies; and, in 1773, at the suggestion 
of the Virgina assembly, standing committees were appointed 
by the colonial legislatures, to correspond with each other. 
This institution, when more active opposition became neces- 
sary, was found extremely useful, and contributed, perhaps, as 
much as any other means, to accomplish the great object which 
its projectors aimed at. 

In this year, Dr. Franklin obtained in London a number of 
original letters from Governor Hutchinson, Lieuleiiiinl-fJo- 
vernor Oliver, and others, to their corre»pond'-ni-< in parlia- 
ment. In these letters, the opposition in Massachu*<-ttH was 
stated to be confined to a few fact i 0111 individuals, who hud been 
emboldened by the weakness of the means used to restrain 
them, Measures more vigorous were reco I; and thn 

ministry were urged to take from the people, an 
themselves, the power of appointing con 
lonial magistrate*. These letters he transmitted to 

The source and occasion of the offensive proceeding* <■! 
parliament were now disclosed. The passions ol I 
were highly inflamed, and the weight of popular indignation 
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fell upon the authors of these letters. The central coraraitt 
of correspondence, at Boston, sent printed copies, enclosed in 
a spirited circular, to all the towns in the province ; and the 
general court, in several resolutions, which were also pub- 
lished, animadverted with set'erity upon the misrepresentations 
and advice contained in the letters, thus increasing the irrita- 
tion which their discovery and perusal had occasioned. 

Meanwhile the tea of the East India Company, not finding: 
a market in America, accumulated in their warehouses in Eng- 
land. Encouraged by the government, they resolved to ex- 
port it on their own account, and appointed consignees in the 
various seaports in the colonies. Those in Philadelphia were 
induced, by the disapprobation expressed by the citizens, to 
decline their appointment. In New York, spirited handbills 
were circulated, menacing with ruin every person who should 
be concerned in vending tea, and requiring the pilots, at their 
peril, not to conduct ships, loaded with that article, into the 
harbour. Intimidated by these proceedings, the captains of 
the tea ships, bound to those porta, returned with their cargoes 
to England. 

In Boston, inflammatory handbills were also circulated, and 
meetings held ; but the consignees, being mostly relatives of 
the governor, and relying on his support, refused to decline 
their appointments. Their refusal enraged the citizens, and 
the community became agitated by the operation of highly-ex- 
cited passionB. Meetings were more frequently held. The 
committees of correspondence were every where active. The 
people of the country exhorted their brethren in Boston to act 
worthy of their former character, worthy of " Sons of Liberty," 
upon whose conduct, in the present emergency, every thing 
depended. 

On the 29th of November, a Bhip laden with tea came int 
the harbour. NotiBcations were immediately posted np in- 
viting every friend to his country to meet forthwith, and con- 
cert: united resistance to the arbitrary measures of Britain. A 
crowded meeting was held, and a resolution adopted, " that 
the tea should not be landed, that no duty should be paid, and 
that it should be sent back in the same vessel." A watch was 
also organized to prevent it from being secretly brought on 
shore. 

A short time was then allowed for the captain to prepare to 
return home with hi* cargo. Governor Hutchinson refused to 
grant him the requisite permission to pass the castle. Other 
vessels, laden with tea, arrived. The agitation increased, and 
on the 18th of December, the inhabitants of Boston and the 
adjoining towns assembled to determine what course should 
be pursued. At this important meeting, Josiah Quincy, de- 
sirous that the consequences of the measures ta he adopted 
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should be first seriously contemplated, thus addressed Ms fel- 
low-citizens : — 

" It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapours within 
these walls that will sustain us in the hour of need. The pro- 
ceedings of this day will cull forth events which will make a 
very different spirit necessary for our salvation. Whoever sup- 
poses that shouts and hosannas will terminate our trials, en- 
tertains a childish fancy. We must be grossly ignorant of the 
value of the prize for which we contend ; we must be equally 
ignorant of the power of those "who have combined against 
us ; we must bo blind to that inveterate malice and insatiable 
revenge which actuate our enemies, abroad and in our bosom, 
— to hope that we shall end this controversy without the 
Bharpest, sharpest conflicts, or to flatter ourselves that popular 
resolves, popular harangues, and popular acclamations, will 
vanquish our foes. Let us consider the issue ; let us look to 
the end ; let us weigh and deliberate, before we advance to 
those measures which must bring on the most trying and ter- 
rible struggle this country ever saw." 

In the evening, the question was put, " Do you abide by 
your former resolution to prevent the landing of the tea?" 
The vote was unanimous in the affirmative. Application was 
again made to the governor for a pass. After a short delay, 
his refusal was communicated to the assembly. Instantly a 
person, disguised like an Indian, gave the war-whoop from the 
gallery. At this signal, the people rushed out of the house 
and hastened to the wharves. About twenty persons, in the 
dress of Mohawks, boarded the vessels, and, protected by the 
crowd on shore, broke open three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea, and emptied their contents into the ocean. Their 
purpose accomplished, the multitude returned without tumult 
to their habitations. 

These proceedings excited the anger of parliament and the 
displeasure of the British nation. Punishment, not a change 
of measures, was resolved upon. An act prohibiting the land- 
ing of any goods at Boston, and removing the custom-house 
and seat of government to Salem, was passed, and was to con- 
tinue in force until compensation should be made for the tea 
destroyed ; another act was passed taking from the general 
court and giving to the crown the appointment of councillors, 
and vesting in the governor alone the appointment of all colo- 
nial officers; and a third, declaring that, without leave in 
writing from the governor, uo town meeting should be held 
in any town in Massachusetts, except for the choice of of- 
ficer! or representatives, and at such meetings " no other mat- 
ter should be treated of." And General Gage was made go- 
vernor in the place of Mr. HutchinRon. 

Intelligence of the Boston port bill occasioned a meeting of 



the citizens of the town ; they were sensible that "the most 
trying and terrible struggle" was indeed now approaching, 
butfi-lt unawed by its terrors. They sought not to shelter 
themselves from the storm by submission, but became more 
resolute as it increased. They declared the act to be unjust 
sind inhuman, and invited their brethren in the other colonies 
to unite with them in a general non-import at ion agreement. 

A similar spirit pervaded and animated the whole country. 
Addresses from the adjacent towns, and from every part of 
the continent, were sent to the citizens of Boston, applauding 
(heir resolution, exhorting them to perseverance, and assuring 
them that they were considered as suffering in a common 
cause. In Virginia, the first day of June, when the law be- 
gan to operate, was observed as a public and solemn fast. 
With devout feelings, the divine interposition was implored, 
in all the churches, to avert the evils of civil war, and to give 
to the people one heart and one mind, finally to oppose every 
invasion of their liberty. 

The same day was observed, with similar solemnity, in 
most of the other colonies ; and thus an opportunity was pre- 
sented to the ministers of the gospel to dispense political in- 
struction, to paint, in vivid colours, the sufferings of the citi- 
zens of Boston, nud to warn their congregations, that, should 
Great Britain succeed in her schemes, the danger to their re- 
ligious would be as great as to their civil privileges. ; that a 
tame submission to the will of parliament would inevitably be 
followed by bishops, tithes, test acts, and ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals. 

An act of parliament, then recently passed, had excited the 
religious as well as political jealousy of the people. It so ex- 
tended the boundaries of the province of Quebec as to include 
all the territory north of the Ohio, which was claimed by Vir- 
ginia, and so much of what then belonged to Massachusetts as 
lav between the high lands in the north part of Maine and the 
St. Lawrence ; it established a legislative body, for the pro- 
vince, to consist of a conncil only to be appointed by the king , 
Koman Cat holies were permitted to hold a seat in it ; Catholic 
priests were allowed to collect tithes from all of that faith i 
and in civil causes, trials by jury, in compliance with French 
usages and prejudices, were dispensed with. 

The Boston port bill occasioned distress as severe aa the 
ministry could have exjtected or intended. Nearly all \ 
compelled to be idle. Many. by loss of employment, lost their 
sole means of support. In this extremity, coutributioi 
money and provisions were forwarded to them from all the 
colonies, as proofs of sympathy in their distresses, and of | 
probation of their having met and manfully withstood the 
shock of arbitrary power. 
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Gradually and constantly had the minds and feelings of the 
Americans been preparing for this important crisis. That en- 
thusiastic patriotism which elevates the soul above all con- 
siderations of interest or danger had now become their ruling 
passion. The inhabitants of Sale in spurned advantages to be 
derived from the punishment indicted on a sister town, for its 
zeal in u sacred and common cause. ,( We must," said they, 
in a remonstrance tu the governor, "be dead to every idea of 
justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one 
thought to Bei/.e on wealth, and raise our fortunes from the 
ruin of our suffering neighbours." 

In June, the general court assembled at Salem ; and among 
their first acts were, the recommendation of a Continental con- 
gress, which had been suggested by the committee of corres- 
pondence in Virginia, and the choice of delegates to attend it. 
While engaged, with closed doors, in this business, Governor 
Gage, who had received private intimation of their purposes, 
dissolved the court by a proclamation, which was read upon 
the Bfceps, In all the other colonies, except Georgia, delegates 
were also chosen. 

It would be unjust to those who were distinguished mem- 
bers of this congress, and continued active in the cause of 
liberty, to pass on without recording their names. John Sulli- 
van, of New Hampshire ; Samuel Adams and John Adams, 
of Blaasachusetts ; Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island ; .Roger 
Sherman, of Connecticut; John Jay, of New York; Wil- 
liani Livingston, of New Jersey; John Dickinson, Thomas 
Mi lllin, and George Ross, of Pennsylvania; Ceesar Rodney 
and Thomas M'Kean, of Delaware; Samuel Chase, of Mary- 
land; Peyton Randolph, Richard H. Lee, George Washing- 
ton, and Patrick Henry, of Virginia ; Henry Middle ton and 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, were members. The whole 
number was fifty-one. 

On the fifth of September, 177-1, this congress met at Phila- 
delphia, l'eytuu Randolph was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, and Charles Thompson secretary. It was determined 
that each colony should have but one vote, whatever might he 
the number of its delegates ; that they should sit with closed 
doors ; and that all their transactions, except such as they 
should resolve to publish, should be kept secret. 

Resolutions were then adopted, expressing the sympathy of 
congress in the Bufferings of their country men in Massachusetts, 
and highly approving the wisdom and fortitude of their con- 
duct. They declared that every person, who should accept of 
any commission under the act changing the form, of govern- 
ment in Massachusetts, ''ought to be held in abhorrence, and 
• Wed op *'■'• " ■'■ •' - 1 tool of that despotism which was 
preparing? nghts which God, nature, and 
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compact, had given to America." They also resolved that 
the importation of goods from Great Britain should cease on 
the first day of the succeeding December, and all exports to 
that country on the tenth of September, 1775, unless American 
grievances should be sooner redressed. And feeling the incon- 
sistency of dealing in slaves, while professing attachment to 
liberty, they also resolred that, after the first of December, 
they would not import any slave, iior purchase any imported 
by others. These resolutions possessed 110 legal force ; but 
never were laws more faithfully observed. 

la other resolutions, they enumerated certain rights, which, 
as men aud English subjects, " they claimed, demanded, and 
insisted on" These rights were, in most respects, the same 
as those claimed by the colonial assemblies. Going farther 
than some of them, the congress claimed for them the exclu- 
sive right of infernal legislation; and not so far as others, it 
yielded to parliament the right to regulate external commerce. 
The several acta of parliament, violating the rights claimed, 
were then enumerated, and the repeal of them declared to be 
"essentially necessary to restore harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies." Addresses to the people of Great 
Britain, to the inhabitants of Canada, and to their constituents, 
were prepared and published ; and an affectionate petition to 
the king wus agreed On. 

In these able and important state papers, the claims, prin- 
ciples, and feelings, of their constituent* are clearly aud elo- 
quently set forth. They glow with the love of liberty ; they 
display a determination, too firm to be shaken, to defend and 
preserve it at every hazard; they contain the strongest pro- 
fessions of attachment to the mother country, and of loyalty 
to the king. A desire of independence is expressly disavowed. 
" Place us," says the congress, " in the situation we were in 
at the close of the last war, and our former harmony will be 
restored." "We ask," say they in their petition, "but for 
peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution of the 
prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in 
our favour. Your royal authority over us, aud our connection 
with Great Britain, we shall always carefully and zealously 
endeavour to support aud maintain." 

These papers, going forth to the world, made the cause of 
the colonists known throughout Europe, and conciliated those 
who had embraced liberal principles in politics, orfelt dis- 
pleasure at the pride and haughtiness of Britain. Their tone 
of manly energy, and the knowledge they displayed of political 
science, excited universal applause and admiration. 

" When your lordships," said Mr. Pitt, in the British senate, 
"have perused the papers transmitted to ua from America; 
when 3-ou consider the dignity, the firmness, and the wudoni, 
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with which the Americans have acted, — you cannot but respect 
their cause. History, my lords, has been my favourite study; 
and in the celebrated writings of antiquity I have often ad- 
mired the patriotism of Greece and Rome ; but, my lords, I 
muBt declare and avow, that iu the master states of the world, 
I know not the people nor the senate, who, in such a compli- 
cation of difficult circom stances, can stand in preference to 
the delegates of America assembled in general congress at 
Philadelphia. I trust that it is obvious to your lordships, that 
all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish 
despotism over such a mighty continental nation, must be 
vain, must be futile." 

The resolve of the congress to sit with closed doors has 
■withheld from the historian the power of describing the de- 
portment and eloquence of the members, and of assigning to 
each that rank among those fearless patriots which his talents 
and zeal entitled him to hold. When only glimpses can be 
afforded, they 'will not therefore be considered beneath the 
dignity of history. Among the members not named waa 
Joseph Galloway, of Pennsylvania. He afterward deserted 
the cause, and went to England, where he published a work 
on the " American Rebellion." In speaking of this congress, 
he says of Samuel Adams, " He eats little, drinks little, sleeps 
little, thinks much, and is most indefatigable in the pursuit of 
his object. It was this man, who, by his superior application, 
managed at once the factions in congress at Philadelphia, and 
the factions of New England " Of John Adams it is related, 
that, when advised by a friend not to accept of the appoint- 
ment of delegate, ns Great Britain was determined to subdue 
the colonies, and her power was irresistible, he replied that, 
" as to his fate, the die was cast; the Rubicon was passed; 
sink or swim, live or die, — to survive or perish with his coun- 
try was his unalterable resolution." When Patrick Henry re- 
turned home, he was asked whom he thought the greatest man 
in the congress. " If you speak of eloquence," he replied, not 
thinking what rank others might assign to himself, " Mr. Rut- 
ledge iB by far the greatest orator ; bat if you speak of solid 
information and sound judgment., Colonel Washington is un- 
questionably the. greatest man." It isknownthat John Adams 
and Patrick Henry were then of opinion that the contest must 
ultimately be decided by force; aud that Washington andLee 
thought that the measures then adopted would obtain a redress 
of grievances. 

En America, the proceedings of congress were read with en- 
thusiasm and veneration. Their reasonings continued the con- 
\. ic(ion, strongly felt by nearly the "whole people, of the per- 
fect justice of their cause. In the address to themselves, they 
were admonished " to extend their views to mournful event*, 



and to be in all respects prepared for every contingency." 
Great efforts were consequently made to provide nrms und all 
the munitions of war. Independent companies were formed ; 
voluntary trainings were frequent ; the uld and the young, the 
rich and the poor, devoted their hours of amusement and of 
leisure to exercise calculated to fit them to act a part in the 
anticipated conflict. The country was alive with the bustle 
of preparation, and in every countenance could be read the 
expectation of important transactions, in which all must par- 
ticipate. 

Complete unanimity, however, did not exist. Some of the 
late emigrants from England, the most of those who held 
offices by her appointment, many whose timidity magnified her 
power, clung to her authority, and, as the crisis approached, 
declared themselves her adherents. These were denominated 
tones ; flie friends of Liberty, whigs — names hy which the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary power, and the friends of constitutional 
liberty, were distinguished in England. 

General Gage, who had been recently appointed governor of 
Massachusetts, withdrew, from other posts on the continent, 
several regiments of troops, and encamped them on the Com- 
mon, in Boston. lie afterwards erected fortifications on the 
Neck, a narrow isthmus which unites the town with the main 
land ; and on the night of the first of September, he spi/ed tl 
powder deposited in the provincial arsenal at Cambridge. 

The people, meanwhile, were not idle. They appointe 
delegates to a provincial congress, which assembled in the 
beginning of October. Mr. Hancock was chosen president ; 
and the delegates resolved, that, for the defence of the 
province, a military force, to consist of one fourth of the 
militia, should be Organized and stand ready to march at a 
minute's warning ; that money should tie raised to pnrchaa 
military stores; and they appointed a committee of aupplie 
and a committee of safety, to sit during the rec 

The most southern provinces, particularly Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland, displayed the same love of liberty 
and determined to resist; provincial congresses wore con- 
vened, committees appointed, and resolutions passed, de-i 
and adapted to animate those who, in Massachusetts, stood in 
the post of danger, and to excite iu all hearts that devotion 
to country which is alone capable of sustaining a people in a: 
arduous struggle with a superior foe. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

UEVOLUTIOHARY WAR. 

In the parliament of Great Britain. American affairs came on 
to be discussed in the beginning of the year 1775. At the 
opening of the session, in the preceding November, the king 
had indicated, with sufficient clearness, his own feelings, by 
announcing that " a most daring spirit of resistance and dis- 
obedience to the laws still unhappily prevailed in the province 
of Massachusetts, aud had broken forth in fresh violences of a 
very criminal nature ; that these proceedings had been coun- 
tenanced in other colonies ; and unwarrantable attempts hBd 
been made to obstruct the commerce of his kingdoms by un- 
lawful combinations." Addressee to the king, echoing the 
sentiments of the speech, were, after long and spirited de- 
bates, agreed to in both houses. 

.Soon afterwards, the proceedings of the congress at Phila- 
delphia arrived in England. Mr. Pitt, who had been created 
Lord Chatham, and had long retired from public life, now re- 
sumed his seat in the house of lords, and moved an address tj 
the king, praying him, in order to open the way to a happy 
settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, to give 
orders to General Gage to remove the troopB from Boston ; 
and he supported his motion by one of his most eloquent 
speeches. It was opposed by the ministry, and rejected by a 
large majority. , 

He made, however, another effort. He presented a bill 
setting forth, in detail, his plan for " settling the troubles in 
the colouieB, " the principal features of which were, asserting 
the supreme legislative authority of parliament, and relin- 
quishing in e fleet the right of taxation. Had it passed, it 
would not, probably, have satisfied the colonies. Lord Sand- 
wich moved that it should be immediately " rejected with the 
contempt it deserved. I cannot believe," said he, " that it is 
the production of a British pen. I fancy I have in my eye" 
(turning to Dr. Franklin, who was in the lobby) " the person 
who drew it up, one of the bitterest and most mischievous 
enemies this country ever knew." Lord Chatham replied that 
the plan was entirely his own ; and this declaration he felt 
the more bound to make, because it had been so severely cen- 
sured. "But," said he, " if 1 wen the Bnt minister of this 
country. I should not be asliaihrd of calling publicly to my 
uustaace a person bo perfect!) acquainted with the whole of 
! can affairs in t tie gentleman alluded to; one whom all 
I 
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Europe holds in estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, 
and ranks with our Newtons and Boyles ; who is an honour, 
not to the English nation only, but to human nature. The 
bill was rejected at the first reading, the lords not being dis- 
posed even to consider it. 

The principal trading and manufacturing towns in the 
kingdom, which were suffering from the effects of the non- 
importation agreements, poured in their petitions in favour 
of conciliation with the colonies; the Quakers appealed to 
parliament in behalf of their brethren of Nantucket; Franklin, 
Bollan, and Lee, requested to be heard at the bar of the house 
before decisive measures were adopted ; but the ministry, be- 
fore thev heard, proceeded at once to condemn and to punish. 
It is now believed that they acted according to the explicit 
commands of the king ; and the vacillation apparent in the 
councils of the nation at this period must doubtless be at- 
tributed to difference of opinion, and feelings between him and 
them. They introduced a bill confining the -trade of the 
colonies of New England to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
West Indies, and prohibiting those colonies from fishing oh 
the Banks of Newfoundland ; and soon after they introduced 
another, subjecting the trade of all the colonies represented 
in the late congress, except New York and North Carolina, 
to the same restriction. Why North Carolina was excepted 
is not known. That favour was extended to New York, be- 
cause the assembly of that colony, less patriotic than the 
people, had refused to send delegates to the congress, — those 
who went being chosen at county meetings, — and had after- 
wards, by a small majority, refused to accede to the non- 
importation agreements proposed by that body. 

At the same session, Lord North, to the surprise of many 
of the supporters of parliamentary supremacy, proposed his 
conciliatory plan. It provided that if any colony would en- 
gage to contribute a sum satisfactory to his majesty, for the 
common defence, the parliament would forbear to tax that 
colony so long as the contribution should be punctually paid. 
At first, some of his supporters, believing that it yielded too 
much, opposed it ; but an intimation being given that the 
object of the plan was to weaken the colonies by dividing 
them, it was adopted by the usual majority. Appropriations 
were afterwards made for enlarging the naval and military 
force ; and several ships of the line and ten thousand troops 
were sent to America. 

Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley brought forward plans of con- 
ciliation ; but both were rejected. The debates on these several 
questions were long, able, and occasionally ill tempered 
and violent. In favour of measures of coercion and punish- 
ment, it was urged, that the colonists had lately evinced a 
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spirit of independence, and it was necessary to crush this 
spirit in its birth ; that they began by denying the right of 
parliament to impose internal taxes, then to impose either 
internal or external taxes, and now tu legislate for them, in 
any case, whatsoever; that as government yielded they had 
advanced, at every surrender higher claims had been asserted, 
and a crisis had now arrived when the only question was, 
" Shall an effort be made to enforce obedience, or shall all 
power over them be relinquished for ever?" that it would be 
disgraceful to Englishmen to permit the empire to be dis- 
membered without a struggle; that it was just that they 
should pay the taxes imposed, as they now contributed less 
in proportion to their wealth than the inhabitants of Great 
Britain ; that the measures proposed were neither unjust nor 
cruel, as they were legitimate means to enforce obedience 
to just laws; that their very severity made lliein expedient, 
as the greater the Buffering, the sooner would it compel sub- 
mission; that the Americans were incited to resistance by 
factious partisans at home, were cowardly, spiritless, constitu- 
tionally feeble, incapable of discipline, and nothing but stern 
resolution and united efforts were necessary to iiiHure success. 

The speakers on the other side contended, that the course 
pursued towards the colonies, since the close of the war with 
Brace, was inconsistent with the free principles of the Eng- 
lish constitution ; that the conduct of the Americans was such 
as ought to be expected from the descendants of Englishman, 
and not of a nature to be visited with vindictive punishment ; 
that, by their enterprise, industry, and bravery, they had COB* 
tributed largely to the wealth and glory of the nation; that 
they still possessed loyalty to the king, and, until parliament 
began to tax them, displayed devoted loyalty in all their ac- 
tions ; that the measures proposed were cruel, because to ex- 
clude the people of New England from the fisheries would be 
to deprive many of the means of living, and unjust, because 
the innocent were involved in suffering with the guilty ; that 
they were impolitic, because their effect would be to diminish 
the commerce of England, and deprive the debtors of English 
merchants of the ability to pay ; because to conquer the conn- 
try would be to ruin it, to cut down the tree which had yielded 
golden fruit; and because an opportunity would be givi- 
their hereditary rival to interfere in a family quarrel, effect 
the dismemberment of the empire, and glory in the uational 
disgrace. 

At the close of the last of the several debates, a young no- 
bleman of the highest rank, who hud never before spoken, took 
tliu . tu utter his sentiments on so important a ques- 

tion. •' He disclaimed every idea of policy and of right in- 
ternally to tax America. Hp disavowed the whole system It 
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was commenced in iniquity, pursued in resentment, and could 
terminate in nothing but blood." 

In the house of commons, upon the several questions decided, 
the votes on the ministerial side varied from 304 to 188 ; on 
that of the whigs or opposition, from 106 to 6W, uhout three to 
one. In the house of lords, the proportion in favour of minis' 
ters was greater. 

In America, the friends of liberty continued to be watchful 
and active. To be prepared for the worst, they gathered from 
all quarters arms and military a to res. The people around Bos* 
top withheld from the royalists such articles as were needed 
for the support of the troops ; and the merchants of New York 
and Philadelphia refused to supply them. When intelligence 
was received of the proceedings in parliament, many of the 
inhabitants of Boston quitted it, and sought a residence in the 
country. 

A new Provincial congress had been elected in Massachu- 
setts, and met on the 1st of February. They directed the 
committee of supplies " to purchase all the powder they could, 
and also all kinds of warlike stores, sufficient for an army of 
fifteen thousand men." I'or such as had been, or should be, 
purchased, Concord, about twenty miles from Boston, was 
appointed one of the places of deposit. In each of the towns 
of Cbarlestown, Cambridge, and Roxbury, two men were sta- 
tioned to watch the movements of the troops in Boston ; ex- 
presses were kept in readiness to convey intelligence into the 
country ; and private signals were agreed on. 

Samuel Adams and John Hancock had retired to Lexington. 
A " daughter of liberty," the wife of a royalist, sent privately 
a message to the former that a body of troops would leave- 
BoBton in a few days. On the 18th of April, a number of Bri- 
tish officers placed th.emselves.on the various routes to Concord 
to intercept such expresses as the whigs might send into the- 
country. Late in the evening, a body of eight hundred troop* 
began their march towards Concord. Expresses were imme- 
diately despatched ; several were intercepted; but one, sent 
by Dr. Warren, who remained in Boston, succeeded in passing 
the officers. The ringing of bells and the firing of signal gun* 
brought the minute-men together. Early next morning, those- 
of Lexington assembled on the green near the meeting-house- 
A few minutes afterwards, the advanced body of the regular* 
approached within musket-shot. Major l'itcairn, riding for- 
ward, exclaimed, " Disperse, you rebels ; throw down your 
arms and disperse," Not being instantly obeyed, he discharged 

his pistol, and ordered his i fu lire They lired, and killed 

several. The militia rti*|«' Hie flriug continued. In 

the whole, eight wen killed, some of whom were shot in t 
concealment behind thu fence*. 
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The detachment proceeded to Concord. The minute-men 
of that town had also assembled ; but, being few in number, 
they retired on the approach of the regulars. These entered 
the town, and destroyed the provisions and stores. The mi- 
nute-men were reinforced, and advanced again towards the 
regulars. A skirmish ensued, in which Captain Davis, of Ac- 
ton, was killed. The British troops were compelled to retreat, 
leaving behind them several killed and wounded. 

The whole country was now in arms, and the troops re- 
treated with precipitation. The militia not only pressed upon 
their rear, but placed themselves singly behind trees and stone 
walls, and, from these secure coverte, fired upon them as they 
passed. At Lexington, they met a reinforcement under Lord 
Percy, which General Gage had despatched on receiving in- 
formation of the occurrences there in the morning. 

After resting a moment, the whole body proceeded towards 
Boston. In their progress they were more and more harassed 
by the provincials, whose number hourly increased, and who 
became in proportion more adventurous. Having an intimate 
knowledge of all the roads, they could pursue with less fa- 
tigue, and meet the enemy unexpectedly at the various wind- 
ings ; and, being all experienced marksmen, their shots seldom 
failed of effect. At sunset, the regulars, almost overcome 
with fatigue, passed along Charlestown Neck, and found on 
Bunker's Hill a place of security and repose. 

In this engagement, sixty-five of the royal forces were 
killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight 
made prisoners. Of the provincials, fifty were killed, thirty- 
four were wounded, and four were missing. The killed were 
lamented and honoured as the first martyrs in the cause of li- 
berty. In the various sections of country from which they 
came, hatred of Great Britain took still deeper root ; and New 
England, connected more than any other part of the world, as 
one great family, by the closest intimacy of all the inhabitants, 
universally felt the deprivation with a mixed feeling of sorrow 
and rage. 

Intelligence of the battle of Lexington spread rapidly through 
Massachusetts and the adjoining provinces. The farmer left 
his plough in the furrow, the mechanic dropped the utensil in 
his hand, and, seizing their arms, all hastened to the environs 
of Boston. In a few days, a large army was assembled, 
which, under the command of General Ward, of Massachu- 
setts, and General Putnam, of Connecticut, closely invested 
the town, and alarmed General Gage for the safety of his 
garrison. 

In the remoter provinces, the intelligence was considered 
of solemn and alarming import. The great drama was opened, 
and the part which each should take roast immediately be 
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chosen. By many a resort to arms had never been anticipated, 
To them the decision was more painful ; but in all the colonies 
it had the effect to inflame the determined, and to arouse in 
others the latent love of liberty. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the people, assembling, prohibited the depar- 
ture of vessels to places friendly to the royal cause ; and no 
commander dared to sail. In New Jersey, they took; posses- 
sion of the money, then large in amount, in the public treasury. 
In Maryland and ??outh Carolina, the royal magazines were 
forcibly entered, and their contents seized for the use of the 
wnjgB. 

The assembly of Pennsylvania was at that time in Bessie 
On (he Glh of May, they elected Dr. Franklin, who return* 
on the 5th from England, an additional deputy to the next 
Continental congress. John Penn, one of the proprietors, was 
then governor. He was supposed to be not unfriendly to the 
American cause ; but, in obedience to instructions, he laid be- 
fore them the conciliatory plan of Lord North, and observed 
to them that, " as they were the first assembly to whom it had 
been communicated, they would deservedly be revered by the 
latest posterity, if by anj' means they could be instrumental 
in restoring public tratuprillity, and rescuing both countries 
from the horrors of a civil war." They replied, that " they 
chose to leave the character of the plan to be determined by 
the governor's good sense; but, if it were unexceptionable, 
they should esteem it dishonourable to adopt it, without the 
advice and consent of their sister colonies, who, united by 
just motives and mutual faith, were guided by general 
councils." 

Connecticut had poured forth her full proportion of in 
yeomanry to man the lines around Boston; but several, who 
remained at home, conceived the project of surprising Ticou- 
deroga, a fortified post on the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, and commanding the entrance into Canada. They com- 
municated their design to Colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermont, 
who, upon their arrival atCastleton with forty men, met them 
there at the head of two hundred and thirty Green Mountain 
boys. The next day, Captain Benedict Arnold, of Connecticut, 
"who, u|K)n the first alarm, had hastened to Boston, arrived 
from that place, having conceived the same project, and 
authorized, by the committee of safety in Mass ach use it 
undertake it. 

Allen and Arnold, at the head of the Green Mounti 
hastened to Ticonderoga, and the remainder oJ 
Skeensborongh. Cm the night of the llth of M.< 
—all that the boats could carry — aroMed 
dawn of day, landed near the fortress. The;, 
gateway, A sentinel snapped his fuBee at Col- 
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retreated- The American*, following, found the commander 
in bed. Colonel Allen demanded the surrender of the fort. 
"By what authority do yon demand it?" "In the name," 
replied Allen, "of the great Jehovah and the Continental con- 
gress." The British, officer, having bnt fifty men, saw that 
resistance would be in vain, and agreed to surrender. 

When the remainder of the party arrived, they were des- 
patched, under Colonel Se-th Warner, to take possession of 
Crown Point ; and Arnold, hastily mantling a schooner, sailed 
to capture a sloop-of-war lying at the outlet of the lake. 
These two expeditions, as well as that against Skeensborough, 
were successful; and thus was obtained, without bloodshed, 
the command of those important posts, together with more 
than one hundred pieces of cannon, and other munitions of 
war. The unexpected news of this brilliant success imparted 
higher courage and animation to the Americans. 

Most Of the militia, who had repaired to Boston, returned 
soon after to their homes ; but a sufficient number remained, 
posted near the Neck, to prevent the British from leaving the 
town by land. Between detachments from these and parties 
of regulars, who were sent to collect forage on the islands in 
the harbour, frequent skirmishes took place, in most of which 
the Americans Were successful. 

In (lie beginning of June, several transports, filled with 
troops, commanded by Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoy ne, 
arrived from England, and General Gage began to act with 
more decision and vigour. Be issued a proclamation, declar- 
ing (hose in arms, and all who aided them, rebels and traitors, 
and threatened to punish them as such, unless they immedi- 
ately returned to their peaceful occupations. He promised 
his majesty's pardon to all who should in this manner give 
proof of their repentance and amendment, excepting Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, whose crimes, he alleged, were 
too ffagHSoUS to admit of pardon. 

This proclamation, and the arrival of the troops, far from 
dismaying, aroused the people to greater activity and watch- 
fulness. Again the militia assembled and surrounded Boston. 
Vuwilling to endure the inconvenience and disgrace of tins 
confinement General Gage made preparation to penetrate 
:i portion of bis army, into the country. To prevent 
this, {he provincial generals resolved to occupy Banker's Bill, 
minence in CharleBtown, situated on a peninsula that ap- 
proae:. 'Boston. 

On the 10th of June, a thousand men, under 

inel L'rescot, of Massachusetts, Colonel 

shire, and CaptWD Know] ton, "from 

itched on this service. They were 

Breed's Hill, which was nearer to 



the water and to Boston than Banker's. At twelve o'clocl . 
they began to throw up intrenchments, and by dawn of day 
had completed a redoubt eight rods square. A« noon as they 
were discovered, they were fired upon from a ship-of-war and 
several floating batteries lying near, and from a fortification 
in Boston opposite the redoubt. The Americana, nevertheless, 
encouraged by General Putnam, who often visited them on 
the hill, continued to labour until they had finished a slight 
breastwork extending from the redoubt eastward to the water; 
and in the morning they received a reinforcement of five hun- 
dred men. 

The temerity of the provincials astonished and incenaed 
General Gage; and he determined to drive them, immediately 
from their position. About noon, a body of three thousand 
regulars, commanded by General Howe, left Boston in boats, 
and landed in Charlestown, at the extreme point of the penin- 
sula. Generals Clinton and Burgoyne took their station on 
an eminence in Boston, commanding a distinct view of the 
hill. The spires of the churches, the roofs of the houses, and 
all the heights in the neighbourhood, were covered with peo- 
ple, waiting, in dreadful anxiety, to witness the approaching 
battle. 

The regulars, forming at the place of landing, marched 
■lowly up the hill, halting frequently to allow time to the ar- 
tillery to demolish the works. While advancing, thu village 
of Charlestown, containing about four hundred houses, was set 
on fire by order of General Gage. The tiamcs ascended to a 
lofty height, presenting a sublime and magnificent spectacle; 
The Americans reserved their lire until the British were within 
ten rods of the redoubt ; then, taking a steady aim, they be- 
gan a furious discharge. Entire ranks of the assailants fell. 
The enemy halted, and returned the Are ; but that from the 
redoubt continuing incessant, and doing great execution, they 
retreated in haste and disorder down the hill, some even tak- 
ing refuge in their boats. 

The officers were seeu running hither and thither, collect- 
ing, arranging, and addressing, their men, who -were at length 
induced again to ascend the hill. The Americans now re- 
served their tire until the enemy had approached even nearer 
than before, when a tremendous volley was at once poured 
upon them. Terrified by the carnage around them, they 
again retreated with precipitation ; and such was the panic, 
that General Howe was left almost alone on the hill side, his 
troops having deserted him, and nearly every officer aro ! 
him being killed. 

At this moment, General Clinton, who had observed from B 
ton the progress of the battle, feeling that British honour was 
at stake, hastened with a reinforcement to the assistance of 
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countrymen." By Mb exertions, the troops were a third time 
rallied, and were compelled by the officers, who marched be- 
hind them with drawn swords, to advance again towards the 
Americana. The fare from the ahipa and batteries was redou- 
bled, and a few pieces of cannon had been so placed as to rake 
the interior of the breastwork from end to end. 

The provincials, having exjiended their ammunition, awaited 
in Bilence the approach of the regulars. The latter entered 
the redoubt. The former, having no bayonets, defended them- 
selves, for a short time, with the butt-ends of their muskets. 
From this unequal contest they were soon compelled tor etire. 
As they retreated over Charlestown Neck, the fire from the 
floating batteries was incessant ; but, providentially, a few 
only were killed. The enemy had sustained too much injury 
to think of pursuit. 

Id this desperate and bloody conflict, the royal forces con- 
sisted, as has been stated, of three thousand men, and the pro- 
vincials of but fifteen hundred. Of the former, one thousand 
and fifty-four were killed and wounded; of the latter, four 
hundred and fifty-three. This disparity of loss, the steadiness 
and bravery displayed by their recent, undisciplined levieBj oc- 
casioned among the Americans the highest exultation, and, in 
their view, more than counterbalanced the loss of position. — 
" If this is a British victory, how many such victories," they 
triumphantly asked, " can their army achieve without ruin?" 

But deep and heart-felt sorrow was intermingled with their 
rejoicings. Among the kilted was Doctor Warren, a patriot, 
who, at an early jieriod, had espoused with 'warmth the cause 
of freedom ; who had displayed great intrepidity in several 
skirmishes; had four days before been elected major-general ; 
and had, on the fatal day, hastened to the field of battle, to 
serve his country as a volunteer. For his many virtues, his 
elegant manners, his generous devotion to his country, his high 
attainments in political science, he was beloved and respected 
by his republican associates ; and to him their affections 
pointed as a future leader, in a cause dear to their hearts, and 
intimately connected with their glory. 

In the midst of these military transactions, a Continental 
congress assembled at Philadelphia. It comprised delegates 
from twelve colonies, all of whom were animated with a de- 
termined spirit of opposition to parliamentary taxation. A 
majority, however, had not yet formed 1he hardy resolution to 
separate from the mother country, and aim at indejiendence. 
The measures partook of the opposite feelings of the mem- 
bers. Mr. Hancock, the proscribed patriot, was chosen presi- 
dent; they resolved that another humble petition for redress of 
grievances should be presented to tho king ; but they also re- 
1 5 
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solved that means or defence should be immediately pr, r . 
and proceeded to the choice of officers to command their 
united forces, 

To induce the friends of liberty in the southern provinces . 
embark more warmly iu the cauBe of resistance, the norther 
delegates determined to give their suffrages, for a commander 
in-chief, to a person residing in that quarter. Fortumiteh 
one was found eminently qualified fur the office. By unanimuu 
vote of the congress, George "Washington, then present a 
lelegate from Virginia, was elected.. He had served, wit 
high reputation, iu the late war with France ; was distil 
guished in his native province for.his military knowledge, hi 

?;reat wealth, the dignity of his deportment, his unsuspected 
ntegrity, and his ardent attachment to the interests of v ~" 
country. 

The president, addressing hiin in his seat, announced 
him the choice which the congress had made. Washing toE 
declared his acceptance with a diffidence which gave to 
great talents a brighter lustre, and assured congress that, as no 
pecuniary compensation could have tempted him to accept ft 



and Israel Putnian, were then chosen major-generals, a»_ 
Horatio (dates, adjutant-general. Lee haa lately held tlui 
office of colonel, and Gates that of major, in the Dritis 
:irmy. 

Congress also resolved that, for defraying the exnena 
which might bfe incurred, bills of credit, or paper money, 
(he amount of three millions of dollars, should be issued, and 
pledged the colonies for their redemption. A solemn and dig- 
nified declaration, setting forth the causes and necessity of 
taking up arms, was prepared to be published to the army in 
orders, and lo the people from the pulpit Alter particularising 
the aggressions of Great Britain, with the energy of men feel- 
ing unmerited injury, they exclaim — 

<c But why should we enumerate our injuries in detail ? By 
one statute it is declared that parliament can ot right make 
laws to bind us iu all cases whatsoever. What is to defend us 
against so enormous, ao unlimited a power? Not a single 
man of those who asgume it was chosen by us, or is subject to 
our controul or influence; but, on the contrary, they are all of 
them exempt from the operation of such laws, and an Ameri- 
can revenue, if not diverted from the ostensible purposes for 
which it is raised, would actually lighten their own burdens, 
in proportion as it- increases ours. We saw tbe misery to 
which such despotism would reduce us. We, for ten years, 
Incessaptly and ineffectually besieged the throne, ai stipplj* 
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cants; we reasoned, we remonstrated with parliament in the 
most mild and decent language. 

•' We nre now reduced to the condition of choosing an un- 
conditional submission to the will of irritated ministers, or 
resistance by force. The latter is our choice. We have 
counted the cost, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary 
slavery. Honour, justice, and humanity, forbid ua tamely to 
surrender that freedom which we received from our gullaut 
ancestors, and which our innocent posterity have a right fee 
receive from us. "We cannot endure the : in(iuny and guilt 
of resigning succeeding generations to that wretchedness 
which inevitably awaits them if we basely entail hereditary 
bondage upon them. 

" Our cause is just; our union is perfect. Our internal re- 
sources are great; and, if necessary, foreign assistance is un- 
doubtedly attainable. We gratefully acknowledge, as a sig- 
nal instance of the divine favour towards us, that his provi- 
dence would not permit 01 to be called into this severe contro- 
versy, until we were grown up to our present strength, had 
been previously exercised in warlike operations, and possessed 
the means of defending ourselves. 

" With hearts fortified by these animating reflections, we 
most solemnly, before God and the world, declare, that ex- 
erting the utmost energy of those powers which our beneficent 
Creator hath graciously bestowed, the arms we have been 
compelled by our enemies to assume, we will, in defiance of 
every hazard, with unabating firmness and perseverancS, em- 
ploy for the preservation of our liberties, being, with one 
mind, resolved to die freemen, rather than live slaves" 

Early in May, the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts re- 
solved that General Gage had utterly disqualified biroself to 
act as governor of 1; I tnat, therefore, no 

dience was due to him. Afterwards, thev addressed n li 
to the Continental Congress, setting fortn the difficulties 
arising from the want of :» regular gorennHent, fend 
ing explicit advice in whal 
In reply, a resolution wax adopted, dec Ian 
wot due to the art ijf parliament alC-rwiK Uw ■ Men* 

saclius<-ttr, nor ' r Ul sub- 

vert it; and rei 
forming as beer as ft 

chart. v "<" , 

Wi when Hi**, a\ttm\i\ t-tur 'im ■• 'Uses 

two bodies should *xrrw 
governor appuuiU-d ', 
to the charter. This aaVU» yutt UA 
vrn-d tbat they wold nnssg* thru ■ 
so-remor; —4 Money fcahstf , - 
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legal ties giving "way which connected Great Britain with her 
colonieB. 

The congress continued in session, performing such duties as 
usually devolve on the executive of a nation j appointing offi- 
cers, providing means, devising plans, and giving orders. — 
They established a post-office department, and placed at the 
head of it Dr. Frankliu, who held the same office under the 
king, and had been removed in 1 774. They chose a committee 
on Indian affairs, and directed a " talk" to be addressed to the 
several tribes, stating the origin of the "family quarrel," and 
urging them to remain neutral in the contest. The Indians, 
however, were so fond of war, that, being invited by the Bri- 
tish, they joined their standard. 

Soon after his election, Genera) Washington accompanied by 
General Lee and several other officers, set Out for the camp at 
Cambridge, In every place through which he paused he re- 
ceived the higheat honours. At New York, the Provincial 
congress, in a respectful address, declared their confidence in 
his abilities and virtue, and feeling, in their devotion to liber- 
ty, a juet jealousy of military power, expressed the fullest as- 
surance that, when the contest was ended, " he would re-as- 
Bitmc the character of our worthiest citixen." A committee 
from the Provincial congress of Massachusetts met him at 
Springfield, uud conducted him to head -quarters, where he 
was received by another committee with all the ceremonies 
due to his station. 

Ha" found the army, consisting of fourteen thousand men, 
posted on the heights around Boston, forming a line which 
extended from Roxbury on the right to the River Mys- 
tic on the left — a distance of twelve miles. The troops were 
ardently devoted to the cause of liberty, but destitute of dis- 
cipline, averse to subordination, without powder, without 
tents, and without most of the conveniences usually provided 
for regular armies. 

With the assistance of General Gates, he introduced some 
degree of regularity and system. Several barrels of powder 
were obtained from New Jersey ; and Captain Manly, com- 
mander of the privateer Lee, captured an ordnance ship, con- 
taining armK, ammunition, and a complete assortment of bucH 
working tools as were most wanted iu the American camp. 
This providential capture was followed by others, which suppli- 
ed the most pressing wants of the army, enabled it to continue, 
through the year, the blockade of Boston, and contributed 
greatly to distress the enemy, for whose use the cargoes were 
destined. 

Events occurring, this year, in the southern colonies, atill 
further weakened the attachment of the people to Great Bri- 
tain. In Virginia, Lord Dunmorc, the governor, seized, by 
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night, some powder belonging to the colony, and conveyed it 
on board a British ship in James River. Intelligence of this 
transaction reaching Patrick Henry, he placed himself at the 
head of the independent companies in hi* vicinity,and marched 
towards the seat of government, with the avowed purpose of 
obtaining, by force, restitution of the powder, or its value. 
He was met by a messenger, who paid him the value of the 
powder, when lie and the militia returned to thi'ir homes. 

Alarmed by thin display of spirit and patriotism, Lord 
Dunmorc fortified his palace. From this castle he issued a 
proclamation charging Henry and his associates with rebelli- 
ous practices, which oftended the people, who highly approved 
their conduct, Other causes increasing the popular fern* 
he quitted his palace, and repaired to a ship-of-war then lying 
at Yorktown. 

In November, he issued another proclamation, offering free- 
dom to those slaves belonging to rebel masters, who should 
join his Majesty's troops at Yorktown. Several hundred, iu 
consequence, repaired to that place. A body of militia imme- 
diately assembled, and, while posted near the city, were at- 
tacked, with great bravery, by the regulars, royalists, and 
negroes, The militia, repelling the attack with equal brarery, 
gained a decisive victory. Lord Duuraore then evacuated 
the city, and followed by his white and black forces, sought 
refuge on board the ships of his majesty. Soon after, Norfolk, 
set on tire by his order, was mostly consumed, and its de- 
struction was completed by the provincials, to prevent the 
enemy from deriving supplies from that quarter. 

The governor of North Carolina, following the example of 
Lord Dunmore, fortified bis palace at Newbem. This caused 
a commotion among the people, which induced liini to retire 
on board a Bhip in the harbour. While there, be made zeal- 
ous exertions to organize a party in favour of the royal cause : 
and a band of Scotch Highlanders, settled in the interior 
country, listened to bis persuasions. On their march to the 
sea-coast, they were met by a party of militia, who attacked 
and dispersed them. This early victory secured the predo- 
minance of the whigs, and cruBhed the hopes and spirits of 
the tories. 

South Carolina had always, with great unanimity and zeal, 
resisted parliamentary taxation ; and hoou after the buttle of 
Lexington, the governor, Lord William Campbell, apprehen- 
sive of danger to his person, retired I'mtn the province. In 
July, Georgia chose delegates to the Continental congress, in- 
creasing to THiaTKKN the number of the OMfKD ooloxou, 

The province of New York contained nuv irann advo- 
cates for freedom; hot Its capita] had lolong beet Utah 
quarters of the British army in America, that iiinuy of 
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principal inhabitants, having contracted intimate rela 1 
with British officers, had become devoted to the royal can 1 
The assembly, acting under their influence, declined to chot 
delegates to the Continental congress held in May, 1775 r b 
the people, a majority of whom were actuated by diffe 
feelings, elected a Provincial congress, by whom those deli 
gates were chosen. 

When intelligence of the battle of Lexington reached the 
city. Captain Sears, un active and intrepid leader of the "sons 
of liberty," took effectual measures to prevent vessels bound 
to port/ in America where the royal cause prevailed, from 
sailing. An association was Formed, consisting of one thou- 
sand of the principal inhabitants, who bound themselves to 
assist in carrying into execution whatever measure might r 
recommended, by the Continental congress, to prevent the ej 
cution of the oppressive acta ol the British parliament. 

Tlie ministry, desirous oT retaining in obedience this import- 
ant colony, appointed Mr. Tryou to be governor over it. 
had before tilled the same office; was a man of address, at 
greatly. beloved by the people. He came fully empowered 

fain adherents by dispensing presents and money at his diatrfe- 
ion. The success of his intrigues alarmed congress, who, hav- 
ing particular reference to him, recommended that " all per- 
sons whose going at large might endanger the liberties of 
America, should be arrested and secured." Gaining early in- 
telligence of this, he also sought refuge on board a ship in the 
harbour. 

Although the autumn of 1775 was not distinguished by any 
brilliant exploit, yet tlie time of congress and of the com- 
rnuuder-in-chieFwas nol nuprontably employed. Constant at- 
tention was paid to tlie discipline of the troops; arrangement 
were bade bj obtain a supply of military stores ; the building 
and equipment of a naval force was commenced ; two expedi- 
tions were organized and despatched against Canada, one I » \ r 
the way of Lake Chanjplain, Ine other of the River Kennebec; 
and General Lee, with twelve hundred volunteers from Con- 
necticut, was directed to proceed to New York, and, with the 
aid of the inhabitant!), fortify the city and the high lands. 
The abolition of all legal authority in the colonies was 
evil for which, though less than had been anticipated, it was ye 
expedient to provide a remedy, New Hampshire applied 
eongrew lor advice on Hue subject. A favourable opportunity 
was thus presented to the zealous patriots in congress, to pro- 
pose a remedy lor the evil, which should, al tlie same lime, 
exhibfl iii practice the fundamental principle of their poHtlcij 
creed, that all legitimate authority must bu derived from tin 
people; and should also prepare the way for (heir darling ob- 
ject — A declaration of liidVptuidenl&, 
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ion was introduced, recommending that a conven- 
tion oi representatives, freely elected by th« people of that co- 
lony, Bhould be called, for the purpose of establishing such a 
form of government as they might deem proper. It was 
warmly opposed by those members who were yet desirous oF 
an accommodation with the mother country. An amendment 
being made, providing that the government established should 
continue in force no longer than the existing contest with 
Great Britain, the resolution passed- Representatives were 
accordingly chosen, who., on the 5th of January, 1776, adopt- 
ed a written constitution, acknowledging no source of power 
but the people. In other colonies, the same course was soon 
afterwards pursued. 

A transaction displaying the vindictive feelings of the Bri- 
tish occurred in October. The ministry had issued orders to 
officers of the navy, to proceed as in the case of actual rebel- 
lion against such colonial sea-ports accessible to ships-of-war 
as should attempt to seize any public magazines of arms or 
other stores. Falmouth, a flourishing town in that part of 
Massachusetts now Hie state of Maine, having, iu compliance 
with a resolve of the Provincial congress, prevented some 
tories from sending their property, consisting of masts suita- 
ble for the navy, out of the country, its destruction, under 
colour of these orders, was resolved on. Captain Mowatt, 
with (bur ships, appeared before the place, and gave notice to 
the inhabitants that they must leave it in two hours, as he 
had been ordered to destroy it They sought by negociation 
to avert their ruin, but were told that their town could be 
saved from destruction only by their delivering up all their 
arms and ammunition, engaging not to unite with their coun- 
trymen iu any opposition to Ureat Britain, nud surrendering 
four of their principal citizens aa hostages. They asked time 
to give an answer, and he allowed them until the next morn- 
ing. The night was spent, not in deliberation, but in re- 
moving their families and effects. Sol receiving any answer, 
Captain Mowatt, the next day, set the town on R re, and more 
than four hundred dwelling-houses and stores were consumed. 
It was afterwards rebuilt, and its name changed to Portland 

This wanton act of devastation served to exasperate, rather 
than to intimidate, the people. It probably accelerated the 
passage, by the Provincial congress of Massachusetts, of an 
act "for encouraging the fitting out of armed vessels to de- 
fend the sea-coast of America, and the erecting a court to try 
and condemn all vessels that shall be. found infesting the 
same.''' Under such guize did the shrewd politicians til the 
time, while professing nllegianee to Great Britain, Cover the 
rraut of a license to privateers to cruise against and capturo 
British vessels. Several were fitted oul icesuful 
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As the year 1775 drew pear to a clow, the condition of the 
army, employed in the blockade of Boston, engaged the atten- 
tion of congress. A speedy adjustment of the dispute being 
at first expected, the men had been enlisted to serve only un- 
til the 1st of January. No prospect now appeared of an im- 
mediate accommodation. It was therefore resolved to form 
a new army, to consist of twenty thousand men, and to he 
raised, as far us practicable, from the troops then in service. 
Unfortunately, it was determined that the enlistments should 
be made for one year only — an error the consequences of 
which were afterwards very severely felt. 

It was supposed that most of those whom patriotism had 
impelled to join the army, would continue in the service of 
their country; but, when the experiment was made, it was 
found that their ardour had considerably abated. The blockade 
of Boston presented no opportunity of acquiring glory, by 
deeds of noble daring ; the fatiguing duties of the camp wore 
upon their spirits, affected their health, and produced an un- 
conquerable longing to revisit their homes. Notwithstanding 
the great exertions of General Washington, no more than half 
the estimated number had been enlisted at the close of the 
year. 

The- people and the troops, supposing the army to bestronger 
than it was, expressed great dissatisfaction at the inactivity 
of the commander-in-chief, which some imputed to dishonour- 
able motives. An attack upon Boston waB loudly demanded. 
"Washington three times proposed it to a council of war ; but 
in every instance the decision was unanimous against it. At 
the last tiroe, however, the council recommended that the 
town should be more closely invested. On the evening of 
the 4th of March, 1776, the attention of the enemy being di- 
verted, by a brisk cannonade, to a different quarter, a party 
of troops, under the command of General Thomas, took pos- 
session, in silence, of Dorchester Heights, and, with almost 
incredible industry, erected, before morning, a line of fortifica 
tions which commanded the harbour and the town. 

The view of these works, raised like an exhalation from the 
earth, excited the astonishment of General Howe, who, on the 
resignation of General Gage, had been appointed commander- 
in-chief. He Baw that he must immediately dislodge the 
Americans or evacuate the town. The next day, he ordered 
three thousaud men to embark in boats, and proceeded, by 
way of CaBtle Island, to attack the works on the heights. A 
furious storm dispersed them ; the fortifications, in the mean 
time, were rendered too strong to be forced ; and General 
Howe was compelled to seek safety in an immediate depar- 
ture from Boston. 

Of the determination of the enemy to evacuate the town, 
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General Washington was soon apprised- The event being 1 
certain, he did not wish by au attack to haHlen it, an the for- 
tifications at New York, to which place he presumed they 
would repair, were not in sufficient forwardness to protect it. 

The embarkation was made on the 17th of March: a few 
days after, the whole fleet set sail, and the American army 
hastened, hy divisions, to New York. 

The acquisition of this important town occasioned great 
and general rejoicing. The thanks of congress were voted to 
General Washington and his troops, for their wiBe and spirited 
conduct ; and a medal of gold was ordered to be struck m 
commemoration of the event. The British Beet, instead of 
conveying the troops to New York, steered for Halifax, hav- 
ing on board a large number of tories and their baggage. 



CHAPTER XX. 



EXPEDITION AGAINST CANADA. 

It lias been already stated, that two detachments were de- 
spatched against Canada. The command of that which wan 
to proceed by way of Lake Champlain, was given to General 
Schuyler, of New York- The number of troops to be em- 
ployed was fixed at three thousand; and they were I" be 
drawn from New York and New England. Governor Carle- 
ton, gaining intelligence of the project, despatched about 
eight hundred men to strengthen the works at St. Johns, on 
the River Sorel — a position commanding the usual entrant; 
into Canada. 

Brigadier-Genera! Montgomery, a young officer of brilliant 
talents, and ambitious of glory, was ordered to proceed in ad- 
vance, with the troops, then in readiness, and attack this im- 
portant position, before it had been made too strong to be 
taken. When commencing his career, the glory and fate of 
Wolfe were present to his thoughts, and to his wife his parting 
words were, " You shall never blush for your Montgomery." 
General Schuyler soon followed ; and, on arriving at Isle aux 
Noix, in the vicinity of the British works, he addressed a-pro- 
clamation to the Canadians, exhorting them to join their bre- 
thren in the cause of freedom, and declaring that the American 
army came as friends of the inhabitants, and as enemies only 
of the British garrisonB. 

The fortifications at St. Johns being found stronger than was 
, anticipated, General Schuyler returned to Albany to Inmii'ii Iho 
departure of the remaining troops, ftrtillerj , and munitions of 
war. lie was prevented, by a severe illness, from again 
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ing the army, and the chief command devolved upon Monfc„ 
niery. On receiving a reinforcement, he invested St. John*; 
but, being yet almost destitute of battering cannon and of 
powder, he made no progress in the siege ; and the soldiers, 
carrying with them into the held that attachment to liberty 
and equality which gave birth to the contest, displayed such 
otter aversion to discipline and subordination, as increased, in 
a great degree, his difficulties and vexations. 

Colonel Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, had a command un- 
der Montgomery. Having been despatched, with Major Brown, 
into the interior of Canada, he was, on his return, persuaded 
by the latter to undertake the rash project of attacking Mon- 
treal. He divided his detachment, consisting of less than three 
hundred men, into two parties, intending to asBail the city at 
opposite points. Major Brown was prevented from executing 
his part of the enterprise. Colonel Allen and his small party, 
opposed by the whole force of the enemy under Governor Carle- 
ton, fought with desperate valour. Many were killed; the 
survivors, overpowered by numbers, were compelled to sur- 
render. The governor, viewing Allen, not as the intrepid sol- 
dier, but as a factious rebel, loaded him with irons, and 
liiin to England for trial. 

On the 18th of October, a fortunate event brightened the 
prospects of the Americans. Fort Chamblee, situated several 
miles north of St. Johns, was supposed to be beyond their 
reach, and was but slightly guarded. A detachment under 
Majors Brown and Livingston, attacking it unexpectedly., 
gained possession of it with little Iobs. Several pieces of can- 
non, and one hundred and twenty barrels of powder, were 
the fruits of the victory. The Americans, encouraged by 
success, immediately, in defiance of the continual fire of the 
enemy, erected a battery near Fort St- Johns, and made 
preparations for a severe cannonade, and an assault, if ne- 
cessary 

At this juncture, Montgomery received intelligence of an 

Jctiou between Governor Carletou and a body of Green Mount- 
ain boys commanded by Colonel Warner. The former, elated 
by his victory over Allen, collected about eight hundred regu- 
lars, militia, and Indians, with the view of raising the siege 
of St. Johns. In full confidence of success, they leftMontreal, 
embarked in boats, and proceeded towards the southern shore 
of the St- Lawrence. In the bushes at the water's edge. 
Colonel Warner, having received information of their purpose, 
concealed three hundred men, who, when the enemy approached 
the shore, poured upon them a fire so unexpected and destruc- 
tive, that the flotilla returned, in confusion, to Montreal. 

On the Ipt of November, Montgomery commenced a heav\ 
cannonade of the enemy's works, which was continued througl 



In the erenmg* he aant to the British commander, 
owe of Governor Carteton - '* men, who bad been made pri* 



of the governor's defeat. 
It was accordingly 



. er by Colonel Warner, 1 
ad demanded the snrreoder of the 

lrrendered, and the next morning entered by tfce American 
up*. 

Montgomery hastened to Montreal, and, at the same time, 

spatehed down the Sorel, the mouth of which is below that 

ity. a naval force, to prevent the escape of the British to 

Quebec. Governor Carletop, believing the city not tenable, 

quitted it in the night, and, in a boat with muffled oars, was 

aveyed through the American squadron. The next day, 

inerul Montgomery entered the city ; and, although no term* 

reSje granted to the inhabitants, he treated them with the 

kindness of a fellow-citizen, declaring that the property, 

ehta, and religion, of every individual should be »acredly 

led. 
Ity his benevolence and address, he gained the affection* of 
Canadians, many of whom joined his standard. More, 
jwever, of his own troops, whose term of enlistment had 
insisted on returning to their homes. So dear to them 
pre the delights of the domestic fireside, and so vividly were 
bey recalled to memory by the severe duties of the campaign, 
iiat the high character of the commander, his address, his en- 
ities, availed nothing to induce them to proceed on the e\- 
AVith the remnant of his array, consisting of no 
n than three hundred men, he began his march towardu 
lebec, expecting to meet there another body of troops, sent 
act in concert with him. 
These troops were a detachment from the army before Bos* 
ton, consisting of one thousand men, and commanded by Colo- 
nel Arnold; who, as a soldier, was adventurous, impetuous, 
and fearless ; as a man, overbearing, avaricious, and profligate. 
Their route lay along the coast to the mouth of the Kennebec, 
in Maine, thence up t h:> ': river to its source, and thence, over 
lofty mountains, through a wilderness unexplored by civilized 
nirui, to the river St. Lawrence. They were unable to begin 
their march before the middle of September; on the 22d, they 
embarked in boats, at Gardiner, on the Kennebec, and pro- 
ceeded to ascend that river 

They fouud the current rapid, and thenavigationinterruptedby 
cataracts. Around these they were obliged to draw, by fa 
their provisions, arms, and even their boata. Nor was their route 
on land less difficult. They bad deep swamps to pass, and 
craggy mountains to ascend. The toil was so incessant, and 
t lie fatigue so great, that many, falling sic 
and along with these the rear division, commande 
Enos, returned without the knowledge of Arnold 
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Before they reached the height of land, provisions bee 
scarce. Dogs, cartridge-boxes, and shoes, were eaten. At 
the summit, the whole stock waa divided equally among them, 
each receiving but two quarts of flour as his portion. The 
order of march was no longer observed. The soldiers were 
directed to proceed, singly or by companies, as they might 
choose, slowly or with speed, as they were able, to the near- 
est Canadian settlement, then one hundred miles distant. 
When the company, whose superior strength enabled them to 
keep in advance, were thirty miles from any human habitation, 
the last morsel of food had been consumed. 

In this extremity, Arnold, -with a few of the most vigorous, 
made a forced march to the first village, and returned to his 
almost famished companions, with food sufficient to satisfy the 
first wants of nature. Refreshed and strengthened, they 
hastened forward, and, on the 4tli of November, arrived at the 
French settlements on the Chaudiere, having been thirty-two 
days without Beeing the abodes of civilized man, and having, 
in that time, performed a march unexampled for its temerity 
and hardship. 

The inhabitants welcomed them with cordial hospitality. 
Though separated, in a great measure, from the world, they 
had heard of the dispute between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies; and, as the very name of liberty is dear to the heart of 
man, their sympathies were all enlisted on the side of the lat- 
ter. Arnold distributed proclamations among them similar to 
those issued by General Schuyler. As soon as the scatter 
Boldiers were assembled, he continued his march, and, on 
9th of November, arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise and astonishment of the 
citizens on seeing a body of hostile troops emerging from the 
southern wilderness. Had Arnold, at this moment of panic, 
been able to cross the river, the city must have fallen an easy 
conquest; but boats were not at hand, and a furious stor 
occurring at the time, rendered crossing impossible. 

Having procured boats, and the storm having abated, 
crossed the river on the night of the 13th, and landed nearl 
place where Wolfe had landed in the preceding war. Mount- 
ing the same steep ascent, he formed his troops on the Plains 
of Abraham, and marched towards the city. Convinced, bj 
a cannonade from the walls, that the garrison "were ready 
receive him, he returned, encamped on the plain, and, on 
18th, marched to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles from 
Quebec, where he determined to await the arrival of Mont- 
gomery. 

He came on the 1st of December. How great was the jc 
and how lively the gratulatious, they only can imagine, wb 
after long absence and Buffering, have met. in a foreign land 



their friends and former companion*. Arnold's troops had, 
indeed, great cauae oF rejoicing. They were entirely destitute 
of winter clothing, and had endured extreme distress from the 
severity of the cold. Montgomery had brought a supply from 
Montreal, which he immediately distributed among them. 

Their united force amounted to no more than nine hundred 
men. On the 5th, the general, at the head of these, appeared 
before the city, and sent a flag with a summons to surrender. 
The delay which had taken place had enabled Governor Carle- 
ton to increase the strength of the works, and to change the 
sentiments of the citizens from friendship for the Americana 
to hostility. He ordered his troops to re upon the„bear er of 
the flag. 

Montgomery soon discovered the defection of his irienda, and 
perceived that he must depend upon his own force alone for the 
accomplishment of his object. When he compared this force with 
that of the enemy, who were fifteen hundred strong ; when he 
reflected that his troops were recent levieB, whose term was 
nearly expired, and whose thoughts were fixed upon their 
homes, — his hopes of success became faint, and Inn forebodings 
gloomy. lie believed, however, that success was possible, 
and his high sense of honour and of duty impelled him to 
hazard every thing to obtain it for his country. 

He at first determined to batter the walls, and harass the 
city by repeated and furious attacks, hoping that an opportu- 
nity might occur of striking some decisive blow. He raised a 
mound composed of snow and water, which soon became ice, 
and there he planted his cannon, six only in number. After a 
short trial, they were found inadequate; and this plan was 
abandoned. 

Meanwhile, the snow fell incessantly ; the cold l>ecame in- 
tense ; and the &u Seringa of the troops, from the rigour of the 
season and their continual toil, surpassed all that they had 
ever felt, or witnessed, or imagined. To increase thvir dis- 
tress, the small-pox broke out in the cunp, presenting death 
in a new shape, and adding to the severity of their labour*, by 
lessening the number to bear them. In the midst of theao 
trials, their attachment to the cause, and devotion to their 
commander, remained unabated ; but these, he reflected, must 
soon give way before sroch severe and constant milVering ; and 
forhimself, he determined to make immediately a bold aitddes- 
perate effort. 

Assembling his officere, he proposed to storm the cii y. Jlw 
placed before them' the motives which operated upon hi 
mind. He did not deny that the enterprise wax highly d 1 1 
and dangerous, but maintained that success was possibla. He 
addressed a band of heroes whose sentiments were congenial 
with his own ; and the decision was unanimous in favour of 
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his proposition. The plan and time of attack were concerted, 
and to each officer was assigned his particular duty. 

On the last day of December, at four o'clock in the morning, 
while a violent snow-storm was raging, the troops marched 
from the camp in four columns, commanded by Montgomery, Ar- 
nold, Livingston, and Brown. The two latter were directed 
to make feigned attacks upon the upper town, in order to dis- 
tract the attention of the garrison, while the two former pro- 
ceeded to assault the lower town at opposite points. 

Livingston and Brown, impeded by the snow, did not arrive 
in season to execute their feints. Montgomery, advancing, at 
the head of his column, along the bank of the river, came to a 
barrier or stockade of strong posts. Two of these he sawed 
off with -his own hands. The guard within were alarmed, 
and fled to a block-house, fifty yards distant, where several 
pieces of cannon were stationed. He passed through the open- 
ing in the barrier, encouraging his men to follow. The troops 
at the block-house, to whom the guard had communicated then* 
terror, began to desert it. 

At this moment, Montgomery halted, to allow the troops 
near him to form in a body. Observing this delay, a Canadian, 
who lingered behind, returned to the block-house, seized a 
match which was burning, and discharged a cannon loaded 
with grape-shot, and fortuitously pointed at the little band. 
The discharge was instantly fatal to Montgomery, and to seve- 
ral favourite officers standing around him. The men, seeing 
their beloved leader fall, shrunk back. Colonel Campbell, the 
next in command, ordered a retreat ; and that pprtdon of the 
garrison stationed at the block-house, was left at liberty to 
hasten to another part of the city, already in commotion from 
the attack of Arnold. 

This officer, marching, like Montgomery, at the bead of his 
column, had entered the town. Advancing along a narrow 
street, which was swept by the grape-shot of the enemy, he 
received a severe wound in the leg, and was carried to the 
hospital. Captain Morgan, afterwards distinguished by bis 
exploits at the south, assumed the command. Placing him- 
self at the head of two companies, he boldly approached the 
enemy's works, and, entering through the embrasures, drove 
the men from their guns. 

Here he halted until the rear of the column came up. When 
time was given for reflection, the danger of their situation— a 
small band in the heart of a hostile city — filled even the 
bosoms of the brave with dread. Morgan retained his firm- 
ness ; and, when the morning dawned, with a voice that re- 
sounded through the city, summoned his troops to the assault 
of a second battery, a short distance in advance of the first. 

Before this, a fierce combat ensued. Many of the enemy 
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were killed, bat more AnwriraM , who were exposed to a de- 
structive fire of u r ua in fay from tie windows of the houses. 
Some of the most dartiur mounted the wall : but, seeing, on 
the other aide, two mh of soldiers, with their muskets ou 
the ground, presenting hedge* of bayooets to receive (In-in 
should they leap forward, they recoiled and descended. 

Weary with e xe rtion, and benHrobed with cold . exposed to. 
a deadly fire from erery quarter ; their arms rendered useless 
by the snow which continued to fall, — the soldiers sought rc- 
fuge in the houses r V r e e mu g that all further attempts would 
be i ;iin. Morgan gave the agifal of retreat. Some of the tern 
tied, but most were unwilling to encounter another tempest of 
shot. They refused, howerer, to yield, uutil nssurcd of the 
fate of Montgomery; when, feeing- nil hope of success ani 
escape, they surrendered themselves prisoners of war 

The loss of the Americans, in tliia desperate enterprise, was 
B four hundred, of whom one hundred and fifty Won 
killed. The whole continent bewailed the death ol Monl 
gomery. He -was conspicuous, even in those times o| pi] 
thuBiasm, for hiB ardent devotion to llie cause of IVeedoiH II* 
was endeared to the good, by (lie exeroise, in thi' mil 
war, of the most amiable virtues. His soldiers adored 
for bin lofty spirit and daring bravery, The i ■< 
him for his honourable conducl nod diatingiiishpd mjjl 
qualities, Until his' last enterprise. Continual snet'i'sn li 
testimony to the greatness of Iiih (nleiil 
he was no more, confirmed tin- testimony of nuccbsN, ' nfi 
gresa resolved that a monurai pm 

petuate his fame. It lives yol fresh In Cite inoi luerl 

cans, lu 1818, New York, hi* adopted nUtU . 
mains from Quebec to her own rnetrotioli 
meat had been placed ; and near that th» 

Some of the Americans, on tlieli pxcmj 
treated precipitately to Monln i 
tained abontfour hundred, who, breaking up j 

tired three miles from lh«* city, lien* Mils heroli I il, I In 

much inferior In number to the r ;> i II in v 

awe, and, by preventing all communication W illi Ihs '• I . 

reduced it to great distress for Hie want of prei [lloni 

CongresB, on receiving information of the disastoi afthf 91st 
of December, directed reinforcements to be wot to Canada,; 
and, after the beginning of March, Arnold's party was almost 

daily augmented by the arrival of smiil! I m ps, But 

its strength did not increase with its numbers. The small- 
pox still continued its ravages; fatigue ', de- 
pressed the spirits oi soldiers: the dil 
provisions became every u-/ greater; and 
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adopted by Arnold to procure them, exasperated the inhabi- 
tants around him. 

On the 1st of May, General Thomas, who had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived from the camp at 
Koxbury. On reviewing his army, he found it to consist of 
less than two thousand men, of whom half were not fit for 
duty. A council of war was held, who resolved that it was 
expedient to take a more defensible position higher up the St. 
Lawrence. To this decision they were led by the knowledge 
that the ice was leaving the river, and by the expectation that 
reinforcements from England would immediately come up. 
The next morning, in fact, while the Americans were engaged 
in removing the sick, several ships appeared in sight, and en- 
tered the harbour. A multitude of troops were immediately 
poured into the city. 

At one o'clock, Carleton made a sortie at the head of a thou- 
sand men. Against these, General Thomas, at that moment, 
could oppose but three hundred. All the stores, and many of 
the sick, fell into the power of the enemy. The latter were 
treated by the governor with great tenderness, and, when re- 
stored to health, were assisted to return to their homes. The 
Americans retreated to the mouth of the Sorel, where they 
were joined by several regiments, and where their worthy com- 
mander died of the small-pox, which yet prevailed in the 
camp. 

While patriotism and valour were, in this quarter, unsuc- 
cessfully contending with a superior force, the Americans sus- 
tained a heavy and unexpected calamity, resulting from 
cowardice, in another. At a fortified place, called the Cedars, 
forty miles above Montreal, Colonel Bedell was stationed with 
four hundred men and two pieces of cannon. Assembling a 
force of six hundred, mostly Indian warriors, Captain Foster, 
who commanded at Oswegatcbie, descended the river to at- 
tack this post. 

Colonel Bedell, leaving Major Butterfield in command, re- 
paired to Montreal to obtain assistance. Shortly afterwards, 
Captain Foster appeared, and invested the fort. He had no 
•artillery ; and, in the course of two days, but one man was 
wounded. More efficient than his arms was the intimation, 
that, if any of the Indians should be killed, it would not be 
in his power to restrain them from the massacre of the gar- 
rison. Intimidated by this, Major Butterfield surrendered his 
whole party prisoners of war, stipulating only for their bag- 
gage and their lives. 

Upon the representation of Colonel Bedell, a reinforce- 
ment was ordered to march from Montreal ; but he declined 
returning with it, and the command was given to Major Sher- 
burne. The day after the surrender of the fort, of which event 
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the major -was ignorant, and about four miles from it, he was 
met by a large body of Indians, to whom, after an obstinate 
and bloody conflict, he was obliged to surrender. The whole 
loss of the Americans was at least five hundred. 

General Sullivan was appointed to succeed Genera] Thomas, 
and, on the 1st of June, arrived at the River Sore!, where he 
found between four and five thousand men. But the army of 
the enemy had, in the mean time, been augmented to thirteen 
thousand. Commanding a force so decidedly superior, Go- 
vernor t'arleton pressed forward in pursuit, and the Americans 
retreated slowly and reluctantly before him. At St. Johns, 
the pureuit ceased; but General Sullivan, in obedience to or- 
ders from General Schuyler, continued his march to Crown 
Point, at the head of Lake Champlain. 

Thus terminated the expedition against Canada. In its con- 
ception it was singularly bold and romantic. In its progress 
were displayed fortitude and bravery seldom equalled in mili- 
tary annals. Its failure was a painful disappointment to the 
patriots of the day. It is now consoling to reflect, that suc- 
cess would probably have proved injurious to the cause of in- 
dependence. To protect the province, the military force of 
the confederacy must have been too much extended, and colo- 
nies more important have been left defenceless. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 17 76. 

The last humble petition of the American congress to the 
king was presented by Kichard Penn, who had been governor 
of Pennsylvania, and Arthur Lee, one of the colonial agents. 
A few days afterwards, they were told, by the minister, that 
no answer would be made to it. The same haughty spirit that 
dictated this reply actuated a large majority of both houses 
of parliament. In December, an act was passed prohibiting 
al! trade with the colonies; authorising the capture and con- 
demnation of all American vessels and their cargoes; and, 
with a refinement in cruelty which evinced the exasperated 
feelings of the king and ministry, making it lawful to enroll, 
as seamen or marines, all persons found on board such vessels. 
and compel them to do duty as such, thus placing them where 
they might be obliged to fight against their relatives, friends, 
and country. Treaties were also made with the landgrave of 
Hesse and other German princes, hiring of them seventeen 
thousand men, to be employed against the Americans; and it 
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was determined to send over, in addition to these, twenty-fh 
thousand English troops. 

Ah soon as intelligence of the act of parliament reach? 
America, the congress authorised the colonists to fit out pri- 
vateers and capture British vessels. They also, casting off 
the shackles of commercial monopoly, Opened their ports to all 
the world , except the dominions of Great Britain. They ap- 
pointed Mr. Dumas, of Holland, their agent in that republic: 
and sent Silas Deane, of Connecticut, to France, to ap;_ 
there as a commercial agent, but with secret instructions 
hold political conferences with the French ministry. 

In the beginning of the year 1776, a fleet under Sir Te 
Parker, and two thousand five hundred troops, commanded 
Earl Cornwallis, were despatched upon an expedition agaipj 
the southern colonies. Soon after, Admiral Hotham set sail 
with a large number of transports, carrying the lirst division 
of Hessians; and, in May, followed Admiral Lord Howe, who 
"who had been appointed commander of the naval force on 
the American Rtatiou. He, and his brother, General Howe, had 
also been appointed joint commissioners to grant pardons 
submission. 

1 in the first of May, the fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, arrivi 
on the coast of North Carolina, where Sir Henry Clinton, ar- 
riving at the same time from New York, took command of 
the troops. The late defeat of the Highland emigrants had so 
dispirited the loyalists in this colony, that he determined to 
proceed farther south, and attack Charleston, the capital of 
South Carolina. 

Fortunately, an official letter, announcing the speedy depar- 
ture of the expedition from England, had been intercepted 
early in the spring ; and time was thus given to place this 
city in a state of defence. A strong fort was built on Sulli- 
van's Island — a position from which ships, on entering the 
harbour, could be greatly annoyed; the streets, in different 
places, were strongly barricaded; the stores on the ■wharves, 
though of great value, were pulled down, and lines of defence 
erected along the water's edge. 

On learning; the near approach of the enemy, the militia of 
the country were summoned to defend the capital. They 
obeyed with alacrity, increasing to five or six thousand the 
number of troops. General Lee had been sent from New 
York to take the chief command ; and his high military re^ 
tation gave confidence to the soldiers and inhabitants. Ua 
him were Colonels Gadsden, Moultrie, and Thompson. 

In the morning of the 2ti th of Junp, nine ships-of-war, 01 
rying two hundred and fifty guns, began a furious attack w 
the fort On the island, which was garrisoned by about 
hundred men, under the command of Colonel Moultrie. 
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the same time, a detachment of troops was landed on an 
adjoining island, and directed to cross over, at a place where 
the sea was supposed to be shallow, and attack it in the 
rear. 

The heavy and incessant fire of the enemy was received 
with coolneBS, and returned with Bkill. Many of their ships 
suffered severely, and particularly the Bristol, on board of 
which was Commodore Parker. She was twice in names ; 
her captain was killed; and eo dreadful was the slaughter, 
that, at one time, the commodore was the only person upon 
deck unhurt. 

In the midst of the action, General Lee visited the garrison. 
Lb- was delighted with the enthusiasm they exhibited. No- 
thing seemed capable of quenching their ardour. Soldiers, 
mortally wounded, exhorted their comrades never to aban d Q o 
the standard of liberty. " I die," said Sergeant M'Donald, in 
his last moments, " for a glorious cause; but I hope it will 
not expire with me." 

The British troops, destined to attack the fort in the rear, 
found it impossible to reach the island. The engagement with 
the fleet continued until dark. The ships, having received 
too much injury to renew it, moved oil' in the night; and, a 
few days altenvards, the fleet, with the troops on hoard, set 
sail for New York, where the whole British force had been 
ordered to assemble. 

The killed and wounded on the part of the enemy amounted 
to near two hundred. Of the Americans, ten Were killed, nnd 
twenty-two wounded. The troops, for their gallantry, re- 
ceived the thanks of congress, and high and well-merited 
praise from their countrymen. Their success was auspicious 
to the cause of freedom. In a part of the country where re- 
sistance by force hud been but little contemplated, it aroused 
the people to exertion, and inspired tlieiti with conudence. 

Notwithstanding the active war carried on, the colonies still 
professed aUegianceto the British king ; and protested that the 
sole object of all their measures was a redress of grievances. 
In the beginning of the contest, these professions, in most in- 
stances, were sincere; but a state of hostility produced a 
rapid change of sentiment. In place of attachment to mon- 
archy and to Great Britain succeeded devotion to republican 
principles and wishes for independence. 

The temporary constitutions adopted by New Hampshire, 
and several other colonies, had shown with what facility all 
bonds of connection with the mother country could be dissolv- 
ed. Kssays in the newspapers, and pamphlets, industri 
circulated, appealing to the reason and to the passions of the 
people, enforced the necessity and policy of a separation. Re- 
sistance, it was observed 3 had been carried too far to allow 
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the hope that cordial harmony could ever be restored : 
mission on any terms to irritated masters, would be totally 
unsafe; and the alternative was presented of rising to the 
honourable rank of an independent nation, or sinking into a 
state of vassalage which every future year would render more 
oppressive and degrading. 

A pnmphlet entitled "Common Sense," and written by 
Thomas Paine, an Englishman, was universally read, and 
most highly admired. In language plain, foreible, and singu- 
larly well fitted to operate on the public mind, he portrayed 
the excellencies of republican institutions, and attacked, with 
happy and successful ridicule, the principles of hereditary go- 
vernment. The effect of the pamphlet, in malting convert - *, 
was astonishing, and is probably without precedent in the 
annals of literature. 

As a step preparatory to independence, congress, on the 
15th of May, recommended to those colonies that had not yet 
adopted constitutions, to establish, without any limitation 
of time, " such governments as might best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of the people." The recommendation 
was generally complied with; and in every instance the go- 
vernment was not only entirely elective, but elective at aucl 
short periods as to impress upon rulers their immediate ae- 
countableness to the people, and upon the people a just 
opinion of their own importance, and a conviction of 
safety from misrule. 

The colonies had become accustomed to contemplate ft 
selves as sovereign states ; and the governments of many ex* 
pressed their desire that congress would declare them such to 
the world. On the 7th of June, a resolution to that effect 
was proposed, in that body, by Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, and seconded by John Adams, of Massachusetts. While 
under consideration, the colonies which had notexpressed their 
approbation of the measure, declared their concurrence. The 
resolution was adopted on the 2d day of July. A comnuitte, 
consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and 
Livingston, were instructed to prepare a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which, on the 4th of July, — amemorable day, — wa 
almost unanimously adopted. 

" We hold these truthn," says this celebrated state paj 
"to be self-evident — that all mankind are created equal; t! 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of 
government becomeB destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it and to institute 
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a new government, laying its foundations on such principles, 
and organizing: its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness." 

To justify the exercise, on the present occasion, of the rijiht 
here asserted, a long rnumeration is made of the injuries in- 
flicted upon the colonies by the king of Great Britain, which 
18 closed by declaring that " a prince whose charucter is tlnm 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unlit to be 
the ruler of a free people." 

The appeals which had been made to the people of Great 
Britain, are also recounted ; " but they too have been deaf to 
to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We must therefore 
acquiesce to the necessity which denounces onr separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace friends. 

'* We, therefore, representatives of the United States of 
America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
.Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority, of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of rightought to be, free and indkpkndknt 
states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and of right ought to be, totally dis- 
solved ; and that, as free and independent states, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and do all other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
live*, our fortunes, and our sacred honour." 

TMb declaration was communicated to the army, und re- 
ceived with enthusiastic plaudits. A great majority of the 
people welcomed it with joy, which wus displayed, in almost 
every city, by extraordinary public festivities. A letter written 
by John Adams to his wile, on the .'Id day of July, tho day 
after the resolution was agreed to, transmits, better than tin- 
historian can describe, the feelings of the patriots of that. 
time. " The day is past. The 2d day of July, 1776, w 
a memorable epocha in the history of America. I in BfH to 
believe it will be celebrated by nuc<:eeding generation* n« (In 
Great Anniversary Festival. It oughl to be conmit-mori 
as the day of deliverance, to be soles ' tl pomp, «ln»w*, 

games, sports, guns, belli, bonfires, and ilJuniinuti'/ns froiii 
one end of the continent to the other, from this time fin 
for ever. 

"Yon will think me transported with enthusuwm . but ! 
am not. I am well aware of the toil, *n mi". 
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that it will cost us to maintain this declaration, anc 
and defend these states. Yet, through all this gloom, I can 
see the rays of light and glory ; I can see that the end is more 
than worth all the means, and that posterity will triumph, al- 
though you and I may rue, which I hope we shall not." 

Unfortunately, an entire union of sentiment on the subject 
did not exist. Those who had been denominated tories wen' 
averse to a separation; and between them and the whigs, 
feelings of bitter hostility — the more bitter from their being 
fellow-countrymen — arose, and grew stronger as the contest 
proceeded. They were suspected and accused, doubtless in 
many cases justly, of actiDg as spies for the enemy. Many 
joined the royal armies ; the property of many was confiscated ; 
many were confined to their farms; many, by such tribunals 
as existed, were sentenced to be tarred and feathered ; and 
many, whenever they could be caught, suffered that indignity 
without sentence or hearing. Ancient eumities were often 
thus gratified under colour of patriotic indignation. Congress 
passed a resolution condemning and forbidding these lawless 
persecutions; but nothing could assuage the hatred wl 
each class felt for the other. 

During the spring and summer, unremitted exertions we 
made to fortify the city of New York, against wliich, it was 
supposed, the whole strength of the enemy -would be next 
directed. In this crisis the people of that state acted with 
spirit and firmness. One lonrth of the militia of the counties 
contiguous to the city, were called into the public service. 
Yet the menus, in the power of the commander-in-chief, Wen 
not adequate to the emergency. He had under his command 
but fourteen thousand effective men; and was almost desti- 
tute of many articles which impart strength as well as com- 
fort to an army. As it was in the power of the enemy to 
choose their point of attack, this force was necessarily divided. 
A part were stationed in the city, apart at Brooklyn, on Long 
Island, and small detachments at various other posts. 

In the beginning of July, Admiral and General Howe ar* 
rived in the harbour of New York. They were accompanied 
by a powerful naval force, and by an army of twenty -four 
thousand men, abundantly supplied with military stores. Tli 
troops were landed on Stolen Island, a position from whic 
ulterior movements could most conveniently be made- 
General Washington, presuming that the first attack woi 
be made upon the posts at Brooklyn, strengthened it by a i 
tachment of troops from the city, and gave the command of i 
to General Putnam. On the 22d of August, the British forces 
were landed on the opposite side of Long Island. The two 
armies were now about four miles asunder, and were separated 
by a range of hills, over which passed three main roads 
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oub circumstances led General Putnam to auspcct that the 
enemy intended to approach him by the road leading to hia 
right, which he therefore guarded with most care. 

Very early in the morning of the 2fith, hia euspicionB were 
strengthened by the approach, upon that road, of a column of 
BritiBh troops, and upon the centre road, of a column of Hes- 
sians. To oppose these, the American troops were mostly 
drawn from tpelr camp, and, in the engagements which took 
place, eviuced considerable bravery. 

These movements of the enemy were but feints to divert the 
attention of Putnam from the road which led to his left, along 
which General Clinton was silently advancing with the main 
body of the British army. The reports! cannon in that direc- 
tion gave the first intimation of the danger which was ap- 
proaching. The Americans endeavoured to escape it, by re- 
turning, with the utmost celerity, to their camp. They were 
not able to arrive there in time, but wore intercepted by Gene- 
ral ^llntflh. who drove them back upon the Hessians. 

Attacked thus in front and rear, they fought a succession of 
skirmishes, in the course of which many were killed, many 
made prisoners, and several parties, seizing favourable oppor- 
tunities, forced Their way through the enemy, and regained the 
camp. A bold and rigorous charge, madu by the American 
general, Lord Stirling, at the head of a Maryland regiment, 
euabled a large body to escape in this manner. Thin regi- 
ment, fighting with desperate bravery, kept a force greatly 
superior engaged, unlil their comrades had passed by, when 
the few who survived, ceasing to resist, surrendered to the 
enemy. 

The loss of the Americans, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, considerably exceeded a thousand. Among the latter 
were Generals SaUivan, Stirling, and Woodbnll. The total 
Iosb of the enemy was less than four hundred. They encamp- 
ed at night before the American linen, and the next day began 
to erect batteries within six hundred yards of their left. 

While the bat lie WftB raginif, General Washington passed 
over to Brooklyn, where he witnessed, with inexpressible an- 
guish, the destruction of hiB best troops, from which, such 
was the superiority of the enemy, it was ini] 
them. Finding the men dispirited hy defeat, In- determined 
to remove them to the city. The retreat was effected on thfl 
night of the 2r<th, with such silence and tSesn&teh, that, before 
the suspicions of the eneni) not 
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of Haerlem. The enemy immediately took possession. A few 
days afterwards, a fire broke out which consumed about a 
thousand houses. 

General Washington, after reflecting upon the events which 
had already occurred ', after considering the inexperience of 
his troops, the condition of the country, and the distance of 
the enemy from their resources, — determined to adopt a cau- 
tious system of warfare ; to risk at present no general engage- 
ment ; to harass and wear out the enemy by keeping them in 
continual motion ; and to inspire his own troops with courage, 
by engaging them in skirmishes, in all caBes where success 
was probable. In one, fought on the 6th of September, the 
brave Colonel Knowlton was killed ; but the result was so 
decidedly favourable to the Americans, that the troops re- 
covered their spirits, and the general was confirmed in the 
system he had adopted. 

After the battle on Long Island, Admiral Howe sent Gene- 
ral Sullivan, who was there made prisoner, to Philadelphia, 
with the message to the congress, that he and his brother, 
General Howe, had full powers to Bettle the dispute between 
Great Britain and the colonies; that he could not treat with 
the congress as such, but was desirous of meeting some of the 
members, as private individuals, at such place as they should 
appoint. Doctor Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rut- 
ledge, were, in consequence, sent to Staten Island, where they 
had a conference with Admiral Howe in September. They 
told him that they came as a committee of congress, and must 
so consider themselves ; but he might consider them in what 
light he pleased. The conference was short. He made no 
proposition but that a general pardon Bhould be granted, with 
such exceptions as might be thought expedient, upon the re- 
turn of the colonies to their allegiance ; adding, however, 
strong but vague assurance* that there was a good disposition 
in the king and ministry to redress their grievances. The com- 
mittee replied, that a return to the domination of Great Bri- 
tain was not to be expected ; that the colonieB considered 
themselves independent states, but were desirous of peace, 
and were ready to conclude a treaty with Great Britain on 
terms that "would be advantageous to both countries. An ac- 
count of the conference was published, by order of the con- 
gress, for the information of their constituents. It revived it 
few or none the ancient sentiments of loyalty ; in most it ga\ 
birth to feelings of contempt and disdain. 

The movements of the enemy, in the beginning of Octot 
indicated an intention of gaming the rear of the America 
and cutting off their communication with the Eastern Stat 
The army, therefore, quitting Haerlem, moved northward 
wards White Plains. General Howe pursued, makipg sever 
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attempts to bring on a general engagement, which Washington 
avoided by skilful changes of position. A partial action "was 
fought, on the 28th of October, in which the loss on. both sides 
was nearly equal. 

Finding his antagonist too cautious to be drawn into the open 
field, and too strong to be attacked in his entrenchments, Ge- 
neral Howe determined to return towards New York, and attack 
Forts Washington and Lee, opposite to each other on the banks 
of the Hudson, and about ten ruiles above the city. In these 
forts, garrisons had been left, from a wish to preserve the 
command of this important river. That in Fort Washington, 
consisting in part of militia, amounted to two thousand seven 
hundred men, under Colonel Magaw. 

On the 16th of November, four divisions of the enemy'a 
army, led by their principal officers, attacked it in four dif- 
ferent quarters. The garrison, and particularly the riflemen 
under Colonel Rawlings, fought bravely. The Germans were 
several times driven back, with great loss. But these com- 
bined and vigorous attacks were at length successful. The 
ammunition in the fort being nearly exhuiisted, and all the 
outposts driven in, the commander, on being a Bpcond time 
summoned, agreed to capitulate on honourable terms. This 
was the severest blow the enemy had yet felt. The loss of the 
enemy, however, in killed and wounded, was supposed to he 
twelve hundred men. 

Fort Lee was immediately evacuated, the garrison joining 
General Washington. He had previously, with one division of 
his arm}', crossed over into New Jersey, leaving the other, un- 
der the command of General Lee, in New York- His force, 
even when augmented by the garrison, consisted but of three 
thousand effective men ; and they were destitute of tents, of 
blankets, and even of utensils to cook their provisions. His 
first station was Newark; but, the enemy pursuing him, be 
was compelled to retreat successively to Brunswick, to Priuce- 
ton, to Trenton, and, finally, to cross the Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania; and so close was the pursuit, that the advance of 
the British army was often in sight. 

Small as was his force when the retreat began, it diminished 
daily. On the list of November, many of his troops were en- 
titled to their discharge, and not one of them could be per- 
suaded to continue another day in service. Such, he feared, 
would be the conduct of th*> -—.•■•••■l^r. whose time would 
expire at the end of the he urged 
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ing, and withheld all aid from an army, whose career wen* 
near its termination. 

In this darkest honr in American history, General Howe is- 
sued a proclamation commanding all persons in arms against 
his majesty to disband themselves, ai£d all congresses, commit* 
tees, and associations, to delist from their treasonable doings, 
and relinquish their usurped authority ; and he engaged that 
all persons who should, within sixty days, appear before a 
British officer, and subscribe u declaration that they would be 
obedient to bin Majesty, should receive a full and free pardon 
of all treasons committed. The contrast between a ragged, 
suffering, retreating army, aud a full-clad, powerful, exulting 
foe, induced many, despairing of success, to subscribe the de- 
claration, and accept of pardon. Among them were Mr. Gal- 
loway and Mr. Allen, who had been members of the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

A timely and eloquent address of the New York convention 
published in answer to the proclamation, served to sustain an' 
revive the courage of many. They referred to its artful mis- 
representations and insidious promises ; appealed to the love 
of liberty and the patriotism of the people ; described, without 
palliation or concealment, the gloomy condition of affairs ; 
and (hen held up to view the conduct of the Romans; " After 
the armies of Home. had been repeatedly defeated by Hanni- 
bal; when that imperial city was besieged by that brave 
general, at the head of a victorious army ; ho confident were 
they of their own prowess, aud of the protection of Heaven, 
that the very ground on which the Carthaginians were en- 
camped sold at auction for more than the usual price. They 
disdained to receive the protection of Hannibal, or to regard 
his proclamations. They remembered that their ancestors had 
left them free— ancestors who had bled in rescuing their coun- 
try from the tyranny of kings. They invoked the protectio; 
of the Supreme Being ; they bravely defended their city, re 
pelled the enemy, and recovered their country." 

As the British army approached Philadelphia, Congress ad;- 
journed to Baltimore, having previously invested General 
Washington "with full power to order and direct all things 
relative to the department and to the operations of war.*' Such 
unlimited authority could not have been placed in hands more 
worthy to hold if. To the elastic energy of his mind, and his 
perfect self-possession in the most desperate circumstances, ii 
America, in a great degree, indebted for her independence. 

On the day that he was driven over the Delaware, the Bri- 
tish took possession of Rhode Island. On the 13th of Decem- 
ber, General Lee, having wandered from his army, was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner. In the experience and talents erf 
of this officer, the people reposed great confidence, an " 
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lamented his loss liko that of an army. In its consequences, 
his capture was fortunate. The command of his division de- 
volved upon General Sullivan, who conducted it promptly to 
General Washington, augmenting his army to nearly seven 
thousand effective men. 

Still so much stronger were the enemy, that they regarded 
the rebels — for so they delighted to calf the patriots of that 
day — as almost subdued, and doubted not that a vigorous at- 
tempt, whenever they should be disposed to make it, would 
place in their power the handful of men before them. They 
rioted upon the plunder of the country, and enjoyed in pros- 
pect the fruits of an assured and decisive victory. 

Washington saw that this tide of ill fortune must be stem- 
med — must even be rolled back upon the enemy — or it would 
soon overwhelm his country. Ho resolved to hazard all in one 
vigorous effort for victory. On the night of the 25th of De- 
cember, at the head of two thousand four hundred men, he 
crossed the Delaware at Trenton, surprised a body of Hes- 
sians stationed at that place, took nine hundred prisoners, and 
immediately re-croBsed, having lost but nine of his men. 

This sudden and severe blow awakened the enemy to acti- 
vity. Comwallis, who had repaired to New York, entrusting 
to his inferior officers the task oT finishing the war, retarded) 
With additional troops, to regain the ground that had been 
lost. He concentrated all his forces at Princeton ; and soon 
after, Washington, having been joined by a body of Pennsyl- 
vania nnlilia, and persuaded the New England troops to serve 
nix weeks longer, again crossed the Delaware, and took post 
at Trenton. 

On the t?nd of January, 1777, the greater part of the British 
army marched to attack thp Americans- In the evening, they 
::iped near Trenton, in full expectation of a battle and 
rv in the morning. Washington, sensible of the inferio- 
rity ol liis fbrce, — sensible, too, that llicrlit would be almost as 
fatal us defeat, — conceived another bold project, which he re- 
solved instantly to execute, 

About midnight, having- p-iiewed his fires, he silently de- 
camped, and gaining, by o circuitous route, the rear of the 
enemy, marched towards Princi t he preitiiDed Corn* 

waitis had left a part of his Iroorw. At sunrise, the van ofthe 
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a precipitate flight ; about three hundred were made prisoners. 
The British loss in killed was upwards of one hundred ; the 
American was less, but in the number were the brave General 
Mercer, and several valuable officers. Among the wounded 
waa Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards raised to the high- 
est office in the gift of his fellow-citizens. 

In consternation, the British army immediately evacuated 
Trenton, and retreated to New Brunswick. The inhabitants, 
resuming their courage, and giving fall force to their rage, 
which fear had smothered, took revenge for the brutalities 
they had. suffered. The enemy were driven from all their 
posts in New Jersey, except Aniboy and Brunswick, and the 
American army obtained secure winter quarters at Morris- 
town. 

The brilliant victories at Trenton and Princeton raised, 
from the lowest depression, the spirits of the American people. 
They regarded Washington as the saviour of his country. He 
became the theme of eulogy throughout Europe ; and having 
displayed, as occasions demanded, the opposite qualities of 
caution and impetuosity, he received the honourable and ap- 
propriate appellation of the Americun Fabius. 

During this year, the war was not confined wholly to the 
land. Even in 1775, many privateers were fitted out in the 
ports of Massachusetts : late in that year, congress authorized 
the construction of thirteen vessels of war carrying from 
twenty-four to thirty-two guns each ; and a part of these were 
soon launched and made ready for sea. In the succeeding 
year, the privateers multiplied rapidly, and by them and the 
national cruisers many British merchantmen were captured. 
Immediately after the evacuation of Boston, thirty ships and 
several transports, carrying five hundred troops, bound to that 
port from England, were taken off the harbour. No where on 
the ocean "were British merchantmen safe from American pri- 
vateers. They ventured into the European seas, and even into 
the English Channel, where they made many valuable prizes. 
At one time, the alarm they occasioned was so great that 
British ships hardly dared venture to sea, and the rate of in- 
surance rose enormously. The prizes were sent into the ports 
of France, Spain, and Holland, and there sold, without the 
formality of condemnation or trial. The number taken in this 
and the last year was estimated at eight hundred, and their 
value at five millions of dollars. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1777. 

The labours of the Continental congreaa were almost as ar- 
duous as those of the army. They were continually in ses- 
sion, and constantly occupied in the performance of multi- 
farious, perplexing, and important duties. Their patriotism 
and firmness, when disaster and defeat had almost annihilated 
the American armies, entitles them to a high rank among the 
founders of the republic. They exhibited no symptom of fal- 
tering or of terror. In September, 1776, they voted to raise 
an army to take the place of that which was to be disbanded 
at the end of the year ; aad made sensible, by experience, that 
short enlistments had been the cause of moat of the misfortunes 
of the country, they resolved that the new levies should be 
enlisted to serve three years, or during the war, at the option 
of the individual recruits. The new army was to consist of 
eighty battalions, of which New Hampshire was required to 
raise three ; Massachusetts, fifteen ; Rhode Island two ; Con- 
necticut, eight ; New York, four ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsyl- 
vania, twelve; Delaware, one; Maryland, eight; Virginia, 
fifteen; North Carolina, nine; South Carolina, six ; Georgia, 
One. From this requisition some idea may be formed of the 
relative importance of the states at that period. 

To raise money to pay and support their army was the most 
difficult of all their duties. They had begun by an emission 
of bills of credit similar to the treasury notes of later times ; 
these for a while passed current at their nominal value, most 
people, while the amount was small, believing that they would 
be paid, and no patriot choosing to discredit by refusing them. 
Other emissions followed ; the tories decried them, and they 
began to depreciate. In October, the congress, having no 
power to lay a tax, and fearing to destroy the credit of their 
bills by increasing the amount, opened loan-offices in the se- 
veral states, and proposed to borrow, at an interest of four 
per cent , five millions of dollars, reimbursable in three years. 
In this way sufficient relief was not obtained ; and other 
emissions of paper money were from necessity made. To pre- 
vent it-from depreciating still more, the congress, in January, 
1777, resolved that it ought to be made a tender in payment 
of all public and private debts ; w* Glared that any one 
who should refuse to receive it «•*■ as gold and 
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all articles rose, and rose enormously. Debtors paid in Con- 
tinental money at par ; bat a man having property to sell, and 
knowing there was no other money in circulation, might, and 
did, set his own price upon it. Upon the recommendation of 
the congress, many, if not all, of the states then passed laws 
establishing the prices of various articles, especially of those 
wanted for the support of the army, and authorizing pur- 
chasing commissaries to take what, in their opinion, any owner 
could spare, at the established prices. Arbitrary as these 
measures were, the people, seeing that they were deemed ne- 
cessary to accomplish their own object, submitted, few com- 
plaining, and none dining to resist 

The hope of foreign uid had, in all their disasters, cheered 
onward the congress aa well as the people. To interest other 
nations in their cause, they solemnly declared that they would 
listen to no terms of peace which required a relinquishment of 
their independence, or which should deprive other nations of a 
free trade to their ports. They believed that the arrogant 
tone and lofty bearing of Great Britain, which her brilliant 
successes under Pitt had led her to assume, would induce the 
sovereigns of Europe to receive their applications with favour ; 
and they relied still more on the hereditary enemity of France, 
embittered by her late humiliation. They therefore appointed 
political agents to Austria, Spain, Prussia, and Tuscany. They 
had before sent Silas Deane aa secret agent to Paris, where he 
had been well received, and had, by the connivance of the 
ministry, obtained and forwarded considerable supplies of mu- 
nitions of war. The}' now appointed, as commissioners to 
that court, Or. Franklin, Mr- Deane, and Arthur Lee, instruct- 
ing them to solicit a further supply of warlike stores, and the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the United States, 
Deane and Lee were already in Europe. Franklin arrived 
there in December. The cause of which he was the advocate, 
and his own great fame as a philosopher, procured Lira a flat- 
tering reception from all ranks of people. America, her 
minister, her struggle against oppression, became the themes 
of popular discourse, and the government itself became more 
and more propitious to her cause. 

But they declined all open recognition of the new republic 
kuowing that a war with England would be the consequence. 
They granted aid, however, by permitting nrms, covertly 
taken from the public arsenals, to be sent thither They 
placed ber trade and that of Great Britain on an equal footing. 
They connived at the sale, in their West India Islands, and 
even in the ports of France, of prizes taken by American pri- 
vateers. They, enjoining secrecy, made the congress a dona- 
tion of two millions of Jivrea in money, and encouraged them 
!>ect still more. Their conduct showed that they \ 
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lling to aid in distressing and humbting Great Britain ; an! 

are "willing that the war between her and her colonies should 
long protracted ; but chose to avoid committing France as 

party in the quarrel. 

So popular was the- cause of the United States, and so 
exalted the character of their military leader, that many French 
officers sought an opportunity of engaging in their service. 
Among these the young marquis de la Fayette was most con- 
spicuous for his rank, and most distinguished for his ardour and 
enthusiasm. At an early period, he communicated to the 
American agents his wish to join the republican armies. At 
first, the}' encouraged his zeal ; but, learning the disasters which 
preceded the victory at Trenton, they, with honourable frunk- 
ness, communicated the information to him, and added that 
they were so destitute of funds, that they could not even pro- 
vide for hia passage across the ocean. 

"If your country," replied the gallant youth, "is indeed 
educed to this extremity, it is at this moment that my depar- 
ture to join her armies will render her the most essential ser- 
vice." He immediately hired a vessel to convey him to 
America, where he arrived in the spring of 1777- He wan re- 
ceived with cordial affection by the people, became the bosom 
friend of Washington, solicited permission to serve without 
pay and was appointed major-general in the army. 

In the last campaign, more prisoners had been taken hy tbfl 
British than by tin Americans. They wt 

York, and were confined in GjmfdlM and prim BUM, where 
they endured the extremity of wretchedness. 
posed, without fire and almost with clothes, t , 
of a severe winter; were often whole days Without 
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damaged and loathsome. Many died of Lunger , M 
diseases produced by their complicated :m Airings. 

Washington remonstrated with warmth, and threatened 
retaliation. After his victories in New .Jersey. 
was tecs inhuman. An exchange was agreed upon ; but many, 
when attempting' to walk from their pi;-, linemeut to 

the revel* provided to convey them away, tell and expired in 
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posited, by the Americans, at Peekakill, about fifty miles above 
New York. The guard, being too few to defend them, set file- 
store liouaeH on fire and withdrew. In April, Governor Tryon, 
unpointed major-general, led aiiullier detachment, consisting 
of two thousand men, to deatroy Btorea dejiosited at Danbury, 
in Connecticut. He proceeded from New York by water to 
the vicinity of Fairfield, where he lauded, and marched to the 
place of his destination. Eighteen houses and a large quan- 
tity of pork, beef, wheat, and flour, and seventeen hundred 
tents, were burnt. About eight hundred of the inhabitants 
assembled, and, under the direction of Generals Wooster, Ar- 
nold, and Silliman, pursued the enemy on their return. Arnold, 
making a rapid movement, took post in their front; Wooster 
attacked them in the roar. He was mortally wounded, and 
then his troops gave way. The enemy proceeded to Ridgetield , 
where they met Arnold, who had barricaded the road, but was 
compelled, after a smart contest of nearly an hour, to retreat. 
They remained there that night, in the morning set the village 
on fire, and pursued their march. At eleven, they again met 
Arnold, who accompanied them, skirmishing by the way, to 
their boats. They lost, in the expedition, about one hundred 
and seventy men ; the Americaus, one hundred. 

Retaliation quickly followed. It was known that the Bri- 
tish had collected stores at Sag Harbour, on the east end of 
Long Island. In May, Lieutenant-Colonel Meigs, with one 
hundred and seventy men, embarked, at Guilford, in thirteen 
whale-boats, crossed the Sound, and landed near Southold. 
Thence the boats were carried fifteen miles over land to a bay,- 
which was crossed, and the troops were again put on shore 
four miles from Sag Harbour. Marching to this place, they 
completely surprised it, killed six men, took ninety prisoners, 
burnt twelve vessels loaded with forage, and returned without 
losing a man, having been absent but twenty-five hours, and 
in that time traversed ninety miles. 

Near the end of May, the American army, Which had been 
augmented by recruits to almost ten thousand men, moved 
from Morristown, and took a strong position at Middlebrook. 
The British, soon after, left their encampment, and General 
Howe endeavoured, by various movements, to induce General 
Washington to quit Ins stronghold and meet him on equal 
ground. But the latter, adhering to his Fabian system of 
warfare, determined to remain in the position he had chosen. 

General Howe, changing his purpose, transported his army 
to Staten Island. He there embarked sixteen thousand troops 
on board a large fleet, and, leaving Sir Henry Clinton in com* 
mand at New York, put out to eea on the 26th of July. His 
destination was carefully kept secret. On the 20th of August, 
the fleet entered Chesapeake Bay, and rendered it certain that 
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an attack upon Philadelphia was intended. The troops were 
landed at Elk Ferry, in Maryland, fifty miles south of that 
city. 

The Armerican army immediately crossed the Delaware, 
and, passing through Philadelphia, directed its march towards 
the enemy. The people, weary of delays and indecisive move- 
ments, demanded that a general engagementshould be hazard- 
ed for the defence of the metropolis. Washington, yielding to 
their wishes, took a position on the eastern bank of Brandy- 
wine Creek, on the route between Elk Ferry and Philadelphia, 
and there awaited the approach of the enemy. 

The British force waa estimated at sixteen or eighteen thou- 
sand ; the American, at eleven thousand- As the former ad- 
vanced, contradictory accounts of its movements embarrassed 
General Washington. In the forenoon of the 11th of Septem- 
ber, one division, commanded by General Kniphausen, ap- 
peared, and made a feigned attempt to cross the creek at 
Chadsford, near which waa stationed the American left wing. 
He was resisted, and a brisk action ensued. At two o'clock, 
Washington received certain information that the main body, 
having crossed the creek higher up, was hastening to attack 
the right flank of his right wing. That wing was immediately 
directed to change its position; and, as soon as it had done so, 
it was attacked with great fury. After a spirited but short 
contest, it gave away, and retreated upon the centre, then 
marching to support it, which also gave way, and retired 
down the creek to Chadsford. By this time, Kniphausen had 
crossed over, and attacked the left wing, which, on the arri- 
val of the other divisions, gave way also, and the whole army 
retreated to Chester. 

Several portions of the republican army, particularly a 
brigade of Virginia troops, exhibited in this battle great firm- 
ness and bravery. Its whole loss amounted to twelve hundred 
men ; that of the British to no more than half that number. 
This disparity of loss waa attributed to the circumstance that 
the American muskets, being obtained from various sources, 
were of different sizes, and the cartridges of course were not 
suitable for all. The marquis de la Fayette, and Pulaski, a 
Polish nobleman, took part in the engagement, and the former 
was wounded. The next day, the army retreated still far- 
ther, and encamped in the vicinity of Germantown. The re- 
sult of the battle dispirited neither the people noi the congress; 
and both insisted thsi I <' tuutardud for UieHsil'cty 
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towards the same point, with the view of offering him battle 
On the 16th, the two armies came in sight of each other, 
both, "with alacrity, made preparation for the conflict. The 
advanced parties had met, when it began to rain, at firtt 
gently, but soon with such violence, as to put an end to all 
fighting. On examination, the muskets and powder of 
Americans were found to have received so much injury as to 
be Unfit for use ; and Washington again crossed the Schuylkill, 
and encamped on its northern bank, 

The severity of the weather detained General Howe 0u the 
ground until the- 18th, when he proceeded on his march. 
General Wayne, with his division, hung upon his rear, en- 
camping in the woods, where he believed himself secure ; but 
most of the inhabitants around him were disaffected, and 
General Howe, receiving accurate accounts of his situation 
and force, despatched GeneVal Grey to surprise him. The fire 
of his piquet guard, in the night of the 20th, gave the first 
intelligence of his danger. The troops were instantly formed, 
but, being fiercely assailed, soon broke and fled, leaving nearly 
three hundred killed and wounded. 

Having thua secured hiH rear, Howe proceeded to the 
Schuylkill, halting near but above the American encampment, 
the river running between them, Washington moved higher 
up, placing himself between the enemy and Heading, where a 
large quantity of stores were deposited. In the night of the 
22d, Howe began a rapid march down the river towards 
Pluladelphia. In a council of war, it was unanimously de 
cided that pursuit was inexpedient : he entered the city on the 
26th, the congress, which had returned thither in March, 
having previously adjourned to Lancaster. The main body of 
hiB army was encamped at Germantowu. 

General Howe and his friends boasted that he bad out- 
geueralled the rebel commander; but neither he nor they were 
av ,ue of the weakness of his army. It was inferior in num- 
bers, and a part were undisciplined militia; it was deficient in 
arms, in provisions, and in clothing) and fatigue and suffering 
detracted, besides, much from its efficiency. After the battle 
of Brandywine, the troops were often separated from their 
baggnge ; were often exposed to heavy ruins without Bhelter; 
many were obliged to march without shoes, and to sleep on 
the ground without blankets. Could they have been required 
to flght and conquer such an army as Howe's P 

The transactions of the commanding armies at the nor 
since the termination of the expedition to Canada, now demt 
our attention. The Americans halted at Crown Toint, 
British at St. JoIiuh, and both employed the remainder of the 
Rimmer in building vessels and making preparations to secure 
the command of Lake Champlain. 
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On the Uth of October, 1776, the American and British 
squadrons met, Colonel Arnold, who had been a sailor in his 
youth, commanding the former. After a short contest, the 
enemy, not then being able to bring their whole force into ac- 
tion, retired. The next day, they returned to the combat, and, 
being greatly superior, drove the American sipuadron before 
them to the head of the lake. A sharp action then took place : 
the officers and meii fought gallantly ; but Arnold, losing a 
part of his force, and perceiving defeat to he inevitable, ran 
the remainder of liis vessels on shore, and set them on lire. 

Winter approaching, Governor Carleton returned with his 
troops to Canada. General Burgoyne, who had served under 
him during the last campaign, made a voyage to England to 
concert a plan for future operations. It was determined that 
a powerful army, departing from Montreal, should proceed, 
by way of Lake Cham plain, to the Hudson, with the view of 
obtaining, by the co-operation of the army at New York, the 
entire command of that river. All communication between 
the states of New England and the others lying south of them 
would thus be prevented. Either section, alone and unsup- 
ported, could, it was supposed, be easily subdued ; and Hie 
whole strength of the nation might then be directed against 
the other. 

Nothing was omitted which might insure the success of 
this project. Seven thousand choice troops, to be sent from 
England, were allotted to the service. They were supplied 
with an excellent train of brass artillery, and with every thing 
which could add to their efficiency as an army. Explicit in- 
structions were sent to Governor Carleton, who was averse to 
employing Indians in the war, to invite all of them to accom- 
pany the expedition ; and though he had been active, faithful, 
and successful, the ministry, passing by his cle mted 

fitirgoyneto command it, selecting Generate Phillips, lk-idcrw-1, 
Frazer, and jjpecht, officers of distinguished reputation, to 
■erve under him. 

General Bchoylar, of New York, a worthy officer, but not 
distinguished for brilliant military tah.-i it-:, hud the chief c 
maud ta the nortben at. He wan md'-fntignble in 

making preparations for <1 in the 

cause ofi Dependence, and such wed popularity in 

native state, that he doubtlcM imy 

other person could have dime. Still, at a Ink' period in tlia 
spring, the fortifim! 

w<re circulated, probably by tl> vi H .,i 

would land at New \ 

.-■djuyler unfortunate! ^H 

ff* troop* cmfke to his aid 

Very early in the season, ■• 
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immediately despatched Colonel St. Leger, with a party of 
regulars, tories and Indians, by the way of the St. Lawrence 

and Oswego to Fort Schuyler, formerly Fort Slanwix, and 
situated in the present town ship of Home; arid directed him, 
after taking possession of the fort, to proceed down the Mo- 
hawk, and join him at Albany. With the main army, aug- 
mented in Canada to teu thousand men, he, in Juue, 1777, en- 
tered the territory of the. States, by the way of Lake Charo- 
Jilaiu. He halted at Crown Point, and at the mouth of the 
ittle river Boquet, had a conference with a large body of In- 
dians, who had been collected to accompany him. In his ad- 
dress to them, he endeavoured, with commendable humanity, 
and in utter ignorance, perhnps,of the futility of hid efforts, to 
explain to them the difference between civilized and savage 
warfare, and strictly enjoined them to spare old men, women, 
and children. In a proclamation Boon after addressed to the 
people whom be had come to subdue, he, in the language of 
bombaBt, magnified his own strength, reproved them for their 
offences, assured them that tliey could only find safety in sub- 
mission, and threatened " to let loose upon them the thousands 
of Indiana underhis controul, who would penetrate into their 
most secret retreats, and punish with condign severity the 
hardened enemies of Great Britain." The effect of this pro- 
clamation was far different from that expected by its author. 
Its bombast and reproofs excited ridicule; its threats, indig- 
nation. 

Ticonderoga stands a short distance in advance of Crown 
Point. Its fortifications were extensive and strong ; but the 
garrison was insufficient to defend them against so powerful a 
force. The poBt was commanded by General St. Clair; and 
he knew that his superiors and the people supposed that he 
could, and expected that he would, make a resolute and 
a successful resistance. The desire to fulfil this expectation 
led to the greatest error of tiiis campaign — not abandoning the 
post in Benson. Burgoyne appeared before it on the 1st of 
July ; and his measures to invest it were planned with skill 
and pursued with energy and activity. A council of war, sum- 
moned by St. Clair, decided unanimously that it muat be im- 
mediately abandoned. It was evaunated on the night of the 
5th, the troopa crossing Lake Champlain, and retreating to- 
wards Castleton, in Vermont. The enemy pursued, and on 
the morning of thetr'7'h, the van overtook and attacked the 
American rear, under Colonels Francis and Warner. The ac- 
tion was warm and well contested ; but, other troops arriving 
to the aid of the British, the Americans were compelled to 
give way. 

The retreat now became precipitate and disorderly ; the 
pursuit, rapid and persevering. At length, the republican 
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army, diminished in number, exhausted by fatigue, and dis- 
pirited by misfortunes, arrived, by various routes, at Fort 
Edward, on the Hudson, the head-quarters of General Schuy- 
ler. Seldom has a fugitive army Buffered greater mi aery in 
flight. It is Kupposed that many died of fatigue and hunger 
in Hie woods. These disastrous events spread terror and dismay 
throughout the land. The people, ignorant of the weak- 
ness of the army, attributed its retreat to cowardice or trea- 
chery, and trembled at the dangers which menaced them from 
the British, Germans, and savages 

The royal forces, elated by success, proceeded through the 
wilderness towards Fort- Edward. Their progress was slow 
and toilsome. General Schuyler, on their approach, evacuated 
the fort, and retired across the Hudson to Saratoga. Soon 
aTter, lie descended to the riverStilUvatcr ; mid, 1lie llritish con- 
tinuing to advance, he retreated, on the 1 1th of August, to the 
islands at the confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson, a few 
miles north of Troy. About the same time, intelligence was 
received, that St. Leger had arrived at Fort Schuyler, and in- 
vested it. 

The American general, before leaving Fort Edward, issued 
a proclamation calling to his aid the militia of New England 
and New York. Aroused by the danger, multitudes obeyed 
his call. Vermont poured forth her daring Green Mountain 
boys ; the other states of New England, their hardy yeomanry, 
ardent in the cause of freedom; New York, her valiant sons 
indignant at this invasion of her territory, and determined to 
protect their property from pillage and destruction. TheBe be- 
set the invaders on every side, impeding their progress, cut- 
ting off their supplies, and fatiguing them by incessant at- 
tacks. 

Burgoyne, finding it difficult to transport bia provisions 
through the wUdenie8s,_ despatched Colonel Bnum, with five 
hundred HesHinus, to seize a quantity of beef and flour which 
1lu- Americans had collected und deposited at Bennington. 
Fortunately, General Stark, at the head of a party of New 
Hampshire militia had just arrived at that place, on bis way to 
the nuiin army, und been joined by volunteers from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Buum, ascertaining their number to be 
greater than his own, halted near Bennington, erected breast- 
works, and sent back for a reinforcement. 

In several skirmishes between small detachments, the 
militia were uniformly successful. This sharpening their 
courage, Stark resolved to attack the main body. On the 16th 
of August, a fierce and sanguinary battle took place. For two 
boars, the Hessians fought bravely ; but their workB, assaulted 
by braver troops, were at length entered, and moat of the de- 
tachment either killed or made prisoners. 
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Just after this action had terminated, Colonel Breyman ar- 
rived with the reinforcement sent to Bnum. The militia, ap- 
prehending no danger, had dispersed in pursuit of plunder or 
the fugitives. By carelessness was nearly lost all that by 
valour had been gained. Happily, at this critical juncture. 
Colonel Warner arrived from Manchester with a Continental 
regiment, and immediately fell upon Breyman. The militia, 
rallying, hastened to his aid. The battle continued until sun- 
Bet, when the enemy retreated, and under cover of the night 
the greater part effected their escape. 

The tide of fortune was now turned. The decisive victory 
at Bennington diffused confidence and joy. The friends of in- 
dependence, before depressed by disaster and defeat, were 
now animated by the prospect, which suddenly burst upon 
them, of a glorious victory over an arrogant and once dreaded 
enemy. The greatest zeal aud activity were every where dis- 
played. Again crowds of militia nocked to the republican 
camp. 

In the mean time, St. Leger had pressed with vigour the 
siege of Fort Schuyler ; but thp garrison, under the command 
of Colonels Uansevoort and "Willefct, had defended it •with 
great fortitude and bravery. Aware of the importance of the 
post, General Herkimer collected the militia of Tryon county, 
and marched to its relief. St. Leger, hearing ot his approach, 
despatched a party of regulars and Indiana to meet him. He 
advanced with culpable negligence, was waylaid, suddenly at- 
tacked with the usual fury of savages, and himself and four 
hundred others, among whom were the principal citizens of 
the county, inhumanly slaughtered. 

Colonel "VVillett, apprised of the approach of Herkimer, 
made a sally from the fort on the day he was expected to reach 
it. He broke into the enemy's camp, drove them out of it 
into the woods, killed many, and returned, without loss, bring- 
ing back besieging utensils and many other trophies of vic- 
tory. Shortly after, he accomplished a still more hazardous 
enterprise. He, with a single companion, passed in the night 
through the camp of the besiegers, and travelled fifty mites, 
in a pathless wilderness, to convey information of toe im- 
minent danger of the garrison, and collect forces for its relief. 

Ere. Leger announced to Colonel Oansevoort the victory be 
had gained over Herkimer, summoned him to surrender, and 
assured him, if he did not, that not only the garrison, but 
every man, woman, and child, in the Mohawk country, must fall 
victims to savage ferocity. This bravado failed to intimidate ; 
it rather convinced Colonel Gansevoort of St. Leger's weak- 
ness. His Indian allies, in fact, wearied with the protracted 
labours of the siege, had become ungovernable, and threatened 
to leave him. At this time, General Arnold, sent by Schuyler, 
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was approaching, by the way of the Mohawk, with a large 
force, to the relief of the fort. Of this the Indians, by their 
Bcouts, soon gained intelligence. At the name of Arnold, they 
were seized with terror, and declared peremptorily to St. 
I.eger, than they would retire alone, if he did not himself re- 
treat. Hu soon found that he had no alternative. Ou the 
22d of August, abandoning his baggage and scores, he began 
a precipitate flight towards Lake Oneida, the regulars suffer- 
ing on the way, from their Indian allies, cruelties almost 
equal to those usually inflicted by savages upon their enemies. 
Intelligence of the result or the siege soon came to cheer the 
American forces on the Hudson. 

The disasters which befell this army at the commencement 
of the campaign induced congress to recall the generals who 
commanded if, and to appoint, in their places, Generals Gates, 
Lincoln, and Arnold. Having the control of more abundant 
and powerful means, they acted with mora energy and bold- 
ness. Gates, leaving the encampment on the islands, to which 
Schuyler had retreated, advanced, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, to the neighbourhood of Stillwater. 

TJHrgoyne, after the defeat of Baum, was obliged to have re- 
course, for provisions, to the magazines at Fort George. The 
laborious task of transporting them through the wilderness to 
the Hudson being accomplished, he moved forward, and, on 
the 17th of September, encamped within four miles of the 
American army. 

The next day, the first battle of Stillwater was fought. It 
was begun by skirmishes between the scouting parties of the 
two armies, which were respectively and repeatedly rein- 
forced, until nearly the whole of each was engaged. Both 
fought with determined resolution; they alternately drove and 
were driven by each other. A continual blaze of fire was kept 
up. Men, and particularly officers, dropped .-very moment 
and on every side. Night put an end to the conflict. 

The American army retired to their camp; the British lay 
on their arms near the field of battle. The loss of the former 
was three hundred and nineteen, that of the latter exceeded 
five hundred. Each claimed the victory. The consequences 
of defeat were felt by the British alone. Their hopes of suc- 
cess were diminished ; their Indian allies, the Canadians, and 
tories, were disheartened, and deserted them, 

Pressed on all sines, Burgoyne made frequent and urgent 
applications to Sir Henry Clinton, at New York, for aid, and 
informed him that, in expectation of such aid, he would main- 
tain his present position until the 12th of October, He di- 
minished the allowance of provision! . and hav- 

ag waited until the 7th, without receiving any intelligence 
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from Clinton, determined to make another trial of strength 
with his adversary. 

He made dispositions to commence the action with the 
right wing of his army ; Gates, discovering his design, made 
a fludden and vigorous attack upon the left. Iu a short time, 
flu' whole of both armies were engaged. This battle was 
furious, obstinate, and more bloody than the other. Arnold 
was eminently distinguished for his bravery and rashness. To- 
wn rds night, the enemy, who had fought with desperate 
valour, gave way. A part of their works were stormed and 
taken, and more than two hundred men made prisoners. 

Darkness put nn end to this action also. The Americans 
lay upon their arms near the enemy's lines, intending to re- 
new the battle the next day ; but Burgoyne, daring the night, 
withdrew to a stronger position. GateB forbore to pursue, be- 
lieving that a bloodless victory was now in hiB power. 

In the -mean time, Sir Henry Clinton despatched General 
Vaughan with three thousand men, to endeavour to relieve 
Burgoyne. He ascended the Hudson, and, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, assaulted and took Fort Montgomery; but, instead of 
hastening forward, he consumed a whole week in pillaging 
aud burning Esopus, and other flourishing villages on the 
river. He perhaps expected that this wanton destruction or 
property would draw off a part of the forces under Gates; 
but it had no other effect than to exasperate the inhabitants. 

Burgoyne, perceiving that his antagonist was endeavouring 
to surround them, retreated to the heights of Saratoga. The 
Americans pursued, keeping a sufficient force on the east bank 
of the river to prevent him from crossing. The situation of 
the British troops was now distressing in the extreme. Many 
of their most valued officers had been killed. Their strength 
was exhausted by incessant exertion; they were almost en- 
circled by their enemy, and were greatly annoyed by a cc 
tinunl aud destructive cannonade. From this forlorn conditio! 
but one mode of escape remained— a forced march in the nigli 
to Fort George. This expedient was resolved-on, and prej 
rations were made ; but the scouts sent out returned -with 
telligence that all the passes were guarded by strong bodies i 
militia. 

An account of provisions was then taken, and a Bupplj' 
no more than three days was found on hand. No hope 
rescue within that time could be indulged. Burgoyne sun 
moped his principal officers to a council. It is said that, whi 
deliberating, a cannon ball crossed the table around which 
they sat. By their unanimous advice, he opened a negociation 
with the American general, and, on the 17th of October, sur- 
rendered his whole army prisoners of war. 

Great were the rpjoicings occasioned by this glorious 
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tory. Many supposed that it would terminate the contest. 
Iu the joy of success, nil feelings of resentment were forgot- 
ten. From regard to the feelings of the vanquished, General 
Gates, while they were piling their arms, kept the victorious 
troopa within his camp. The British officers, in social con- 
verse with the Americans, were led to forget their misfortune ; 
and the troops, when on their march to Massachusetts, did not 
receive from the people that vindictive treatment which their 
distressing depredations, and those of their fellow-soldiers 
under Vaughan, would have excused, if not justified, 

Against this band of marauders General Gates marched soon 
alter the capitulation was signed ; but, on learning the fate of 
Burgoyne, they retired to New York. About the same time, 
the garrison left at Ticonderoga, having rendered their cannon 
useless, returned to Canada, and the northern department wag 
restored to perfect tranquility. 

While the exertions of the northern army were rewarded by 
brilliant success, that stationed in Pennsylvania, equally brave 
and meritorious, but exhausted by fatigue and suffering, and 
enfeebled by detachments which Washington generously 
spared to Gates, sustained further reverses. We left it en- 
camped on the north bank of the Schuylkill, near Pottsgrove; 
it afterwards moved down to Skippach Creek, about sixteen 
miles from Germantown, where the main body of the British 
army was stationed. General Washington, having learnt that 
small detachments had been made from the latter, determined 
to attack it. 

On the 3d of October, at seven o'clock in the evening, his 
army, in divisions, moved, by several roads, towards German- 
town. These different divisions were directed to attack dif- 
ferent parts of the British encampment, which was somewhat 
extensive. The march was rapid and silent ; but intelligence 
of their approach was received by the enemy, by three o'clock 
the next morning, when they were immediately paraded, At 
sunrise, the first division of the Americans, under General .Sul- 
livan, arrived and made a bold and vigorous attack. So 
spirited was the onset, that the enemy, unable to sustain it, 
tied. But six British companies, while retreating, took pos- 
session of a large stone house, from which, iu entire safety, 
they poured a destructive Ere upon the American troops. A 
portion of the latter assaulted this fortress, and the remainder 
continued the pursuit, of the retreating forces. The second 
division, under General Greene, came in 1 I In 'field, attacked and 
drove the enemy,and ■ complete victory appeared in prospect. 

But the Ann ips, p"«"«»iir over uneven ground, 

separated into sniull pi very thick fog 

arose, and each party lust if the enrmy. 

Unacquainted with t: with i 
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sion, they faltered in the pursuit. The fugitives rallied ; tin' 
divfsiori destined ngaiust the British loft not having arrived, a 
brigade from that wing came to their assistance; a«d 
American b m their turn retreated, hut withdrew from the Held 
in good order, and returned without molestation to their lat 

eni-rilliplllCUt. 

I if l his action, in which fortune snatched victory from the 

Sraan of the Americans) they sustained a loaa of twelve hun- 
redf men ;' that of the British was leas than aix hundred. 
Hut the vanquished sustained no loss of reputation uor confi- 
dence. Their country applauded the boldness of the attempt, 
and the enemy felt higher respect for their courage and dis- 
cipline. 

The British army soon after left (jermantown, and marched 
to attack the American posts on the River Delaware belos 
Philadelphia. Oil the 226 of October, a body of twelve In 
died Hessians, commanded by Count Donop, made, an mtre| 
assail It ii|imi the fortifications at lied Dank. They were re- 
pulsed with great loss, and their gallant leader killed. 

Port Milllin. mi Mml [aland, was next attacked. For six 
days it win bravely defended. It was then evacuated, the 
ivi irks having been (dinost demolished by the enemy's artillery. 
PreparafionB being made for a second assault, with a much 
larger force, upon the post at Wed Bank, that was also eva- 
• •iinled ; and thus was opened a free communication bet. 
'he British army and their fleet, which had sailed round to the 
mouth of the Delaware. 

After several movements of the respective armies, which 
had no important result, General Washington withdrew to 
winter nuaftera in the woods of Valley Forge. His troops 
were destitute of shoes, and might have been tracked by the 
blood of their feet. They passed the winter in huts, suli' 
extreme distress from want of clothing and of food, but. en- 
dured their privations without a murmur. How strong i 
have been their love of liberty! Willi what lively gratitude 
ought a prosperous country, indebted to them for the most 
valuable blessings, to remember their sufferings and services I 
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CAMPAIGN OF 177 8. 



When the Continental congress was first constituted, it 
■eased no other powers than such as were conferred by ftie 
credentials and instructions given, by the state legislatures) 
to their respective delegates. In the ardour of the contest, 
the inquiry was seldom made whether, in all cases, the au- 
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thorify which it exercised, had been specifically granted ; but 
Hi'' members preferred that the extent and limit of their own 
powers should be more exactly defined. Early in 177<» 3 the 
resolution to declare the colonies independent having been 
agreed to, but before the declaration was adopted, a com- 
iniilve, consisting of a member from each colony, wan ap- 
pointed to report a plan of union or confederation. 

The plan was reported in July, and remained under the 
ideration of congress until near the close of ti>e last year. 
The points upon which agreement: waa moat difficult were, tin- 
mode of voting in congress; the role for apportioning among 
I In- stale* the expenses of the Union; and the right to lh«- 
ungranted or crown lauds, especially in those states whose 
charter limit* extended to the Mississippi or Pacific Ocean. 

The plan gave to each state one vote, according to the re- 
gulation then in force. Some members insisted that every 
»fute should have the right- to Bend delegates according to the 
iiimilirr of its white inhabitants, or to the amount of'it* con- 
tributions, and that each delegute should have a vote. A ma- 
jority at length adopted the proposition of tlie committee. 

Thecommitte reported thai the expenses of the Uuiou should 
he borne by the states according to the number of white inha- 
bitant* in each, In congress, in committee of the whole, A 
majority decided that they should be apportioned according 
to the whole number of inhabitants, excluding Indians Slaves 
being included, lliose states in which they were most numer- 
ous, were much dissatisfied with this decision, and finally iu- 
dilped a majority of the states to agree that the expenses 
should be apportioned according to the value of the hind, 
buildings, and improvements. 

In the plan reported, nothing was proposed in relation to 
tin- western lands. Some of the members pertinaciously in- 
1 that, as those lands were the property of the crown, 
and would, if independence was obtained, be wrested from it 
by united efforts, and at the commou expeuse, they ought to 
become the joint property of the whole confederacy. Those 
states within whose charter limits lay the most extensive 
tracts of these lands, strenuously resisted this reasonable 
i l:iiui, and finally compelled n majority ol the states to assent 
In a union without making any provision in regard to them 

The "Articles of Confederation" were adopted in con- 
gress, op the 1 .">tli of November, and immediately transmitted 
to the several states for their ratification. They bound the 
states in a firm league of friendship with each other, for the 
common defence and the security of their liberties. Delegates, 
not less than two nor more than seven from a state, were to 
be annually appointed, who, when assembled in congi 
were authorized to ran} ■ ■<, w.u.i In borrow 

money, to emit hills ol , ,J1 the powers 
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of sovereignty in relation to foreign nations. They Were also 
authorized to determine the number of men and the amount of 
money to hi* raised, and to assign to each state its just pro- 
portion. And the Articles contained many other regulations 
of minor importance. 

But so unwilling were the individual atates to relinquish 
their recently-assumed independence, that they withheld from 
congress the authority to make laws which should operate 
directly upon the people ; they granted to it no control over 
commerce ; and they reserved to themselves the right to raise 
their proportions of money in such a manner as each might 
d.-iin most expedient. They gave to congress the right to 
requisitions, but no power to compel obedience. 

In the late campaign, the troops had suffered severely from 
the want of provisions and clothing : and censure fell heavily 
upou the commissary department. That department, in ail 
countries and in all wars, affords the most opportunities for 
peculation ; and though the war of the revolution had pa- 
triotism for its motive, and liberty for its object, some, doubt* 
less, engaged in it from love of gain, and sought to grow rich 
by cheating the soldier or defrauding the country. That the 
instances of corruption were fewer than was suspected is 
probable. Congress, however, made a thorough reform in the 
department, appointing Jeremiah Wadswortb, of Connecticut, 
commissary-general. And in order to introduce iuto the army 
a uniform system of tactics and discipline, they reBol\ r ed that 
an inspector-general should be appointed. Subsequently they 
elected to that office the Baron Steuben, a native of Prussia, 
who had served in a high Btation in the army of Frederic the 
Great, and was well versed in the system of manoeuvres in- 
troduced by that celebrated commander. 

The misfortunes, in the last campaign, of the army under 
Washington, contrasted with the brilliant achievement of that 
of the north, furnished to the friends of other prominent offi- 
cers an opportunity to whisper doubts of his energy and mili- 
tary talents; and such doubts were, with leBS caution, ut- 
tered by some who were ardent in their zeal, but ignorantly 
considered success the only test of merit. That a project was 
formed to procure his dismissal is believed ; but with whom 
it originated, or who gave it countenance, has never been 
clearly ascertained. Lee, who had lately been exchanged, 
and Gates, were alluded to as possessing more qualities essen- 
tial in a commander-in-chief. A loud and hearty expression 
of confidence in the integrity and capacity of Washington 
silenced at once those timid whispers, and reproved the ut 
te ranee of all honest doubts. 

The signal victory at Saratoga exalted the reputation 
the American republic in every part of Europe. The French 
ministry, apprehensive, doubtless, that Great Britain raigh 
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now offer such favourable terms of pacification as would in- 
duce the colonies, if not powerfully supported, to resume their 
connection with the empire, no longer hesitated to acknow- 
ledge their independence. On the 6th of February, they con- 
cluded, with the American commissioners, treaties or com- 
merce and of alliance, in which they assented to termH highly 
advantageous to the States. The news of this important 
event, rendering almost certain the successful issue of the con- 
test, occasioned in America the liveliest joy, and the most ar- 
dent, gratitude to France. 

Among the people of Great Britain, the defeat of their fa- 
vourite general produced astonishment, dismay, and indigna- 
tion. The most brilliant success was anticipated ; the most 
ignominiouB result had occurred. The pride of the nation 
was humbled, and they who had disapproved of the war 
poured upon the ministry a torrent of invective. To increase 
the bitterness of their chagrin, they soon learned the course 
which their hereditary enemy and rival had resolved to pursue. 

It was now determined, in the cabinet, to grant to America 
all that she had demanded in the beginning of the content. 
An act was passed, declaring that parliament would not, in 
future, impose any tax upon the colonies ; and commissioners 
were sent over authorized to proclaim a repeal of all the of- 
fensive statutes, and to treat "with the constituted authorities 
of America. 

The commissioners, arriving at Philadelphia in the spring, 
communicated to congress the terms offered by Great Britain, 
which were at once unanimously rejected. Failing in the use 
of direct and honourable means, they attempted bribery and 
corruption. To Joseph Reed, a general in the army and a 
member of congress, an offer was made of ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and any office within his majesty's gift in the colo- 
nies, if he would endeavour to effect a re-union of the two 
countries. " I am not worth purchasing," he nobly replied, 
" but such as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough 
to do it." 

On receiving official notification of the treaties concluded 
with her revolted colonies, Great Britain declared war against 
France ; and the ministry, presuming that assistance would 
be sent them, transmitted orders by the commissioners, that 
Philadelphia should be evacuated, and the royal troops con- 
centrated at New York. The execution of these orders de- 
volved upon Sir Henry Clinton, who, General Howe having 
resigned, had been appointed commander-in-chief. On the 
l£th of June, the enemy quitted "hed slowly 

eastward. 

Washington, luavii -i the 

rear of the British *rst 

favourable ojijwtt the 



measure to a council of war ; but the majority, in both a 
decided against it. lb- determined, however, to make the 
attack in! his own responsibility, Lee, beiiig senior major- 
general, could Lave claimed the command of the fruit <Bvi- 
Stok; (jot, a« he hud given his advice against ha/.rrdin 

:, he yielded his claim to La Fayette. That general was 
therefore ordered to advance, at the head of four thou 
mi'ii. and be ready to attack t la*> rear, and Smaller bodies wen: 
sent forward to fall on the flanks of the enemy. 

After La Fayette began his march, Lee, changing bin mind, 
solicited tiic command which at first he had declined. 
M ashington, in eooserpience, seal him forward, with two ad- 
ditional brigade*, stipulating, however, that if, before his ar- 
rival. La Fayette had determined on any particular movera 

■ ■ 1 11 still refain the command. At this lime, the enemy 
were stationed On commanding ground, near Monmouth i-mtrf- 
Fiomte, in New Jersey ; and Lee was ordered to keen hi* trooj 
hi readiness to fall on their rear, as soon as they should . 
that position. 

A I five in the morning of the 28th of June, intelligence Witt 
received Hint the front of the British army was in motion", 
Lee war; immediately ordered to more on and commence an 
attack, "unless (here should be powerful reasons to fhe 

iy ," and was assured that (lie main army wonld b 
il^ inarch to support him. Ho moved forward accordingly, 
bnf soon received information, >clii«li, after going forward to 
recotmoitre, he Derived to be true, that Clinton, with his whole 
fbl , Was marching back to attack him. He gave orders to 

I'elnat to a stronger portion, winch he had just passed 

lirit of tlris movement, and the object of it, he sent no informa- 
tion ti > Washington. The enemy soon came op, and pn 
vigorously on his rear. Washington, hastening forward to suj 
(iort Lee, soon met the advance of the retiring party, and i 
learn from them no reason for the retreat. He hastened to Lee, 
who was in the rear. I hen engaged with the enemy, and ad- 
dressed him with warmth, in words implying disapprobation 
of his conduct ; but, soon recovering his serenity, gave orders 
which Lee executed with fidelity and bravery. The acffoa 
continued, (he Americans gaining slight advantages in various 

Ea'rfs of the field, until ttr Henry Clinton withdrew, colli- 
is PofcW on ground so strong that Washington, the day being 
ahnost spent, concluded not to assail it. He made prepara- 
tion*, however, to renew the battle in the morning. 

But the British general determined not to await an <i( 
Eurly in the night, he silently left bin position, and pfocc 
on his way to New York. As the country , through which lay 
the remainder of Ins route, was mure favourable to a rel 
mg than to a pursuing army, Washington forbore to folfoi 
Clinton was satisfied that he had checked his pursuer: 
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caped From their annoyance. The Americana insisted that the 
battle, had terminated in their favour. The number of men in 
null army was about equal. The Americans lost three hun- 
dred, the British live hundred men. Heat and excessive fa- 
tigue proved fatal to many. 

Lee, irritable and proud, could not forget the manner in which 
Washington had addresed him ; and wrote to him two pas- 
sionate Letters, in which, in the tone ora superior, he demanded 
reparation. "Washington, in reply, assured him that, as ebon as 
circumstances would permit, he should have an opportunity to 
justify his conduct before a court of inquiry. Lee insisted on 
being tried immediately by a court-martial, lie was accord- 
ingly brought to trial, charged with disobedience of orders in 
not attacking the enemy; with making an unneceBsarV and 
disorderly retreat; and with disrespect to the commander-in- 
chief in the two letters addressed to him. The court found hin.1 
guilty on all the charges, and sentenced him to be suspended 
from coriimand for one year ; which sentence congress, though 
with some hesitation, approved almost unanimously. He was 
suspected of being willing, at least, thai Washington should 
continue to W uusuccesful; What influence tola suspicion had 
on the court can be only the subject of conjecture. That he 
was clearly guilty of the last charge rendered hid Sentence ac- 
ceptable to the army and the people, who, devotedly attached 
to the commander-in-chief, could tolerate no one who treated 
him with arrogance and disrespect. lie never afterward?) 
joined the army, but died in seclusion just before the close of 
tin' war. 

The enemy having entered New York, Washington conducted 
hin army to White Plains. Congress' returned to Philadelphia , 
and in July received, with inexpressible joy, a letter from the 
count d'Kstaing, announcing his arjiyal on the coast of the 
I mti'd States, with a large fleet, which had been sent, by the 
king of Prance, to assist them in their struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

The count intended to surprise Admiral Howe in the Dela- 
ware ; but adverse winds detained him on the passage, until 
the British fleet had sailed for Kew York. He appeared be- 
fore that harbour, but, on sounding, found that his largest ships 
could not enter it. A combined attack, by land and water, 
upon the British forces ut Newport, in Rhode Island, was then 
■■ ted. 

■ an, who had been appointed to command the 
troop*, culled upon flu- mil i tin of New England to aid him in 
the eni i sand men; 

anil . 

ioi tin' iiorlh 

port. Ad." 



appeared before the harbour ; and the count instantly put to 
sea to attack him. 

While making- the preparatory maureuvrea, a furious storm 
came on, which damaged and dispersed both fleets. As soon 
as the weather would permit, each conimauder sought the port 
from which he had sailed. The army, intent upon their own 
object, witnessed with joy the return of the French fleet; and 
great was their disappointment when the count announced his 
intention of proceeding to Boston to refit. The American of- 
ficers remonstrated ; but he was inflexible, and departed. 

The army, deserted by the fleet, could remain no longer, with 
safety, on the island, as the enemy might easily transport, by 
water, large reinforcements from New York to Newport. 
General Sullivan immediately retreated to his first position. 
He was pursued, and shortly after halting, was attacked 
by the enemy. They were gallantly resisted, and repulsed 
with loss. 

The next day, the two armies cannonaded each other ; and, 
the succeeding night, the American general, deceiving the ene- 
my by a show of resistance to the last, made a skilful retrea t to 
the continent. A few hours afterwards, the British received 
Buch an augmentation of their force, that all resistance, on the 
part of the Americans, would have been vain. At the close of 
the season, the French fleet sailed to the West Indies. 

The king of France, having acknowledged the independence 
of the United Sates, sent M. Gerard as his minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the congress. On the 6th of August, lie had his first 
public audience of that body. All the members, the authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania, many officers of the army and strangers 
of note, were present. The minister delivered his credential-*. 
signed by Louis XVI., and directed to his " very dear great 
friends and allies," made a sptech, and was answered by Henry 
Lanrens, then president of the congress. In September, Benja- 
min Franklin was appointed sole minister plenipotentiary to 
the French court. Gerard, in consequence of ill health, soon 
after returned home, and the chevalier de la Luzerne was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

During this year, the British troops and their allies displa} <-d, 
in several instances, a degree of barbarity seldom equalled in 
contests between civilized nations. That they were contend- 
ing against revolted subjects, seemed to release them, in their 
view, from all regard to the common usages of war. The late 
alliance with France, the hated rival of their nation, increased 
their hostility. Instead of striving to conquer an honour- 
able foe, they thirsted as for vengeance on a criminal and out- 
law. 

With such vindictive feelings*, Wyoming, ahappy and flourish- 
ing settlement in Pennsylvania, was attacked by a band of 
toriea apd Indians. The men were butchered, the houses 
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burned, and the cattle driven off or killed. Those who had 
been made widows or orphans were left without shelter and 
without food. Seldom ha* war spread distress and ruin over 
a more delightful region. New Bedford, Martha's Vineyard, 
Egg Harbour, and Cherry Valley, were also visited and ravaged 
by the enemy. All the property within reach wbb destroyed, 
and multitudes of peacefal and unoffending inhabitants were 
reduced to poverty and wretchedness. 

But in no instance did the enemy evince more ferocious, un- 
relenting cruelty, than in their attack upon Colonel Taylor's 
troop of light dragoon9. While asleep in a barn at Tappana, 
they were surprised by a party under General Grey, who com- 
manded his soldiers to use the bayonet only, and to give the 
rebels no quarters. Incapable of defence, they sued for 
mercy. But the most pathetic supplications were heard with- 
out awakening compassion in the commander. Nearly one 
half of the troop were killed. To many, repeated thrusts 
were barbarously given as long as signs of life remained. Se- 
veral who had nine, ten, and eleven stabs through the body, 
and were left for dead, afterwards recovered. A few escaped, 
and forty were saved by the humanity of a British captain, 
who dared to disobey the orders of his general. 

Late in the fall, the army under Washington erected huts 
near MiddlebrOok, in New Jersey, in which they passed the 
winter. In this campaign, but little on either Bide was ac- 
complished. The alliance with France gave birth to expecta- 
tions which events did not fulfil ; yet the presence of her 
fleets on the coast deranged the plans of the enemy, and in- 
duced them to relinquish a part of their conquests. At the 
close of the year, it was apparent that Great Britain had 
made no progress in the accomplishment of her purposes. 

The Articles of Confederation, which, in November last, 
were adopted in congress, were soon after taken into consi- 
deration by the several state legislatures. They were ratified 
by all except New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; but se- 
veral of the states ratifying them made some objections to 
some of the articles, and proposed alterations. New Jersey 
declined, and gave for her reasons — that no oath was required 
to be tuken by the delegates to th« congress; that the power 
to regulate commerce rved to the state; that the con- 

gress waB prohibited from keeping un a standing army in time 
of peacH ; that the un re not de- 

clared to be the j i ih v; and that, 

in apportioning the h of while 

inhabitants wan made ■ com- 

puted. Afterwards, fa t the 

union hIioiiIi! be perfech ..ring 

that she did so , "m ii 
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states would, in due frme, remove as far as possibly, the in- 
efraalrty" which she complained of. Subsequently, Delawa 
ratified the Articles, protesting, at the same time, that t 
betters lauds ought to become the property of all the state 

Maryland persisted in refusing until New York and Virginia 
bad made a partial wlroqaishment of their claims to thorn 
lands; and then, in 17^1, she, by adding her ratification, ga 
efficient existence to the conferatiou. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CAMPAIGN OF 177 9. 

The campaign of 1770 was distinguished by a change in 
theatre of war from the northern to the southern see tie. 
of the confederacy. That portion had not yet been ravaged; 
it yielded in greater abundance products essential to the sup- 
port of an army ; it, was rendered more easy to compter by its 
scattered population, by the multitude of slaves, and by th 
greater proportion &t tones among the inhabitants. 

ffear the cloae of the last year, Lieutenant-Colonel Car 
bell, with two thousand men. sailed from New York to 
coast of Georgia, and landed his troops. Marching towards 
Savannah, the capital, he met, posted on a narrow causeway, 
a small body of American troops, whom he attacked and dw- 

fiorsed. Near the city, on the main road, with a swamp in 
font and the river on the left, a large body was stationed, 
under the command of General Howe. While Campbell was 
making arrangements to dislodge these, a negro offered to 
Show him a private oatfi which led by their right. A detach- 
ment was sent round by this path ; and a simultaneous ai I 
was made upon the American front and rear. One hundred 
were killed ; the rest were made prisoners ; and the city then 
surrendered to the victors. 

General Prevost, with a body of royal troops, was stationed 
in EaBt Florida. When the detachment was sent from New 
York, orders were sent to him to enter Georgia, and act in 
concert wit'i Campbell. Traversing an intermediate desert. 
he, after suffering many hardships, appeared before the fort, 
at Sudbury, the commander of which, having learnt the fate of 
the capital, surrendered it iuto his power. Prevoat the 
marched to Savannah, and assumed the command of u|l 
British Ibrces in the shite As many of the American ttotfj 
as could escape, fled into South Carolina. 

Soon after the conquest of Georgia, General Lincoln t 
the command of the American troops in the southern Sw 
ment. Lie eatablished uia Lead-«\uarterd at Pm 



north side of the Savannah river. The British then placed a 
detachment of their army at Ebenezer, on the south side, and 
afterwards another, higher up at Augusta. By means of these 
posts, they were able to control the whole state of Georgia, 
and keep np a communication with their Indian allies and the 
borjea in the interior. 

To cut off this communication, Lincoln sent General Ash, 
with a body of fifteen hundred men, mostly militia, to take 
possession of a strong position on Brier Creek, above Kbene- 
zer. He had been there bat a few days when General Prevost 
determined to dislodge them. He sent a small party to oc- 
cupy their attention in front; at the head of another, lie made 
ii circuit of fifty miles, and fell on their rear. Some of the 
American troops fought bravely, but they were soon overpow- 
ered; a part lied; about three hundred were killed or made 
prisoners, and the enemy obtained possession of the post. 

It was the wish of Lincoln to confine the enemy to the sea- 
coast. To eflfect this object, he, in April, left Poriaburg, and 
marched up the north side of the Savannah, intending to cross 
it near Augusta, and then march down towards the capital. 
Soon after he set out, Prevost crossed the river into South 
Carolina, and advanced towards Charleston. He hoped by 
this movement to recall Lincoln; but not succeeding in this, 
and being assured by the tories who accompanied him, that 
Charleston contained many loyalists, who would declare 
themselves the moment he appeared before it, he determined 
to proceed thither and attack it. As soon as Lincoln per- 
ceived that he was in earnest, he hastened, by rapid inarches, 
to defend it. Prevost appeared before the city, and summoned 
it to surrender The citizens, expecting the immediate arri- 
val of Lincoln, opened a negotiation, which they contrived to 
protract through the da)'. In the night, tin- British general, 
hearing nothing from any loyalists in the city, and learning 
that the van of the American army had arrived, began a re- 
treat. A part of his troops were conveyed to the islands 
south of Charleston, and near the coast; the remainder took 
post at Stono Ferry. These Lincoln attacked; but, being 
protected by fortifications, and fighting bravely, they repelled 
lu'm. Soon after, the enemy, leaving a body of troops on the 
Island of Port Royal, re-occupied Savannah, and the Ameri- 
cans encamped near Beaufort. 

The ti'd, in this excursion, hy the British 

"pie <if South Carolina a foretaste of 

itTlict.i'd the whole south. — 

■ •I" p1al»\ furniture, and orna- 

il gardens were 

assisted in plun- 

ose where pro- 

■ in great minibu 
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The heat of the season suspended further operations until 
September. Count d'Estaing, with a tleet carrying six thou- 
sand troops, then arrived on the coast. The two armies, in 
concert, laid siege to Savannah. At the expiration of a month, 
the count, impatient of delay, insisted that the siege should 
be abandoned , or that a combined assault upon the enemy's 
works Bhonld be immediately made. General Lincoln deter- 
mined upon an assault. Great gallantry was displayed by the 
French and American, but greater by the British troops. They 
repulsed the assailants with killing and wounding nearly a 
thousand men, and sustaining on their part but little loss. — 
The Count Pulaski, :i celebrated Polish nobleman, iu the ser- 
vice of the States, was mortally wounded. The next day the 
eiege was raised, the French returning home, and the Ameri- 
cans to South Carolina. 

In the midst of these event!-. Sir Henry Clinton despatched 
from New York an expedition against Virginia, The naval force 
was commanded by Commodore Collier ; the troops, consisting 
of two thousand men, \<y General Mat! hews. On the i0( h of May, 
they took possession of Portsmouth, soon afterof Norfolk, then 
of Suffolk, and visited other places of less note. Their pro- 
gress was marked by cruelty and devastation. Many ships 
were burnt; and the inhabitants were plundered of large 
quantities of tobacco, salted provisions and other stores. — 
"What sort of war is this?" asked the Virginians of the Eng- 
lish. "In thiB manner," they replied, "we are commanded 
to treat all who refuse to obey the king." The commanders 
were desirous of remaining in Virginia; but Clinton, having 
an enterprise in view at New York, sent them explicit orders 
to return. He had the credit of executing unwillingly the or- 
ders which he received from home, to endeavour to reduce the 
people to subjection by devastation and plunder. 

The Americans had constructed two strong forts nearly op- 
posite each other on the Hudson, one at Verplank's Point, on 
the eastern, the other at Stony Point, on the western bank. — 
These posts Clinton had determined to attack. As soon as 
Collier returned, he transported up the river two bodies of 
troops, one destined against each of these forts. On the ap- 
proach of the enemy, Stony Point was evacuated. Verplank's 
Point was vigorously defended; but acannonade being opened 
upon it from Stony Point and Collier's squadron, and the enemy 
having completely invested it by land, it surrendered. Clin- 
ton directed that the works at Stony Point should be strength- 
ened, and, leaving a garrison there, collected the main body 
of his army at Philipshnrgh, where he formed an encampment. 
Neither he uor Washington was willing to hazard a gpneral 
battle. 

Early in the season, Colonel Clarke, of Virginia, who vu 
stationed at Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, achieved an enter- 
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prise conspicuous for boldness of design, and evincing uncom- 
mon hardiliood in its execution. With only one hundred and 
thirty men, he penetrated througli the wilderness to St. Vin- 
cent's, a British post on the Wabash, in the 'heart of the Indian 
country. HiB road lay across deep swampB and morasses. — 
For four or five hours the party waded through water, often 
as high as the breast. After a march of Bixteen days, tliey 
reached the town, which, having no intimation of their ap- 
proach, surrendered without resistance. A short time after, 
the fort capitulated. This fortunate achievement arrested an 
expedition which the enemy had projected against the fron- 
tiers of Virginia, and detached several tribes of Indians from 
the British interest. 

The atrocities committed at Wyoming, and at several set- 
tlements in New Nork, cried aloud for vengeance. Congress, 
assembling an army of four thousand men, gave the command 
of it to General Sullivan, and directed him to conduct it into 
the country inhabited by the savages, and retort upon them 
their own system of warfare. Of this army, one division 
marched from the Mohawk, the other from Wyoming ; and both, 
forming a junction on the Susquefaannnh, proceeded, on the 
22d of August, towards the Seneca Lake. 

On an advantageous position, the Indians, in conjunction 
with two hundred tories, had erected fortifcations to oppose 
their progress. These were assaulted ; the enemy, after a 
slight resistance, gave way, and disappeared in the woods. — 
As the army advanced into the western part of the state of 
New York,— that region now so fertile and populous, — the 
Indians deserted their towns, the appearance of which de- 
noted a higher state of civilization than had ever before been 
"witnessed in the North American wilderness. The houses 
were commodious ; the apple and peach trees numerous, and 
the crops of corn then growing abundant. All were de- 
stroyed ; not a vestige of human industry was permitted to 
exist. 

Having accomplished this work of vengeance, severe but 
deserved, and essential to the future safety of the whites. 
General Sullivan returned to Huston, in Pennsylvania, where 
he arrived about the middle of October. His whole loss, by 
sickness and the enemy, amounted to but forty men. 

The ports of Connecticut, on the Sound, sheltered and went 
forth a large number of privateers, which captured almost 
every British vessel that appeared in theneighbouring waters, 
and of course prevented supplies intended for the enemy from 
reaching New York. On the lut of July, General Tryon led 
an expedition against these ports. He plundered New Haven, 
and burnt all tin- shipping he found in the harbour. He then 
visited Fttirfleld, Green Farms, and Norwalk, which he plun- 
dered, and then set them on fare. At these three places, oni 
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hundred and eighty houses, five churches, many barns and 
out-houses, and several vessels and mills were burnt. 

While Tryon was absent on this marauding expedition, 
General Washington formed the project of recovering Stony 
Point. This fort, by the constant labour of the enemy, had 
been much strengthened, and was well furnished with artil- 
lery. Giving to General Wayne the command of a detach- 
ment, consisting chiefly of troops from New England, ne_ en- 
trusted him with the execution of his plan. Wayne .divided 
his force into two columns, intending to make the attack at 
opposite points. About midnight, the troops, with unloaded 
muskets, arrived before the lines. They were received with a 
tremendous discharge of grape-shot and musketry. But both 
columns mounted the walls, poured into the fort, fought their 
way with the bayonet, met in the centre, and the victory was' 
complete. 

A more gallant exploit has seldom been performed ; and the 
humanity of the victors was equal to their valour. Notwith- 
standing the devastations in Connecticut, and the butchery of 
Baylor's troop, the scene of which was near, not an individual 
suffered after resistance had ceased. Of the enemy, sixty were 
killed, and upwards of five hundred made prisoners. The loss 
of the Americans was comparatively small. A gold medal, 
presented by congress, rewarded the heroism of the victor. 

In June, Colonel M'Lean, with six hundred and fifty men 
from Nova Scotia, took possession of a strong position at 
Penobscot, and began to erect fortifications. Massachusetts, 
alarmed at this invasion of her territory, equipped a fleet and 
raised an army to dislodge them. General Lo veil commanded 
the troops, mostly militia, and Captain Saltonsfall the fleet, 
which consisted of about twenty vessels, besides trasports. — 
The army landed, and, after a sharp contest, drove the enemy 
from one of their strongest outposts. General to veil', be- 
lieving himself too weak to assault their main works, sent 
home for a reinforcement. While waiting for this, he learnt 
that Commodore Collier was approaching with a strong force, 
and made a precipitate retreat. Better would it have been 
for him had he awaited the enemy, and fought them manfully. 
The ships, endeavouring to escape, were intercepted, driven 
up the Penobscot, and burnt. The soldiers and sailors, return- 
ing to their homes through dismal solitudes and pathless fo- 
rests, endured distress from exposure, fatigue, and want. The 
commanders were severely censured for not pursuing their first 
advantage, and for their hasty and disorderly retreat. 

In September, a bloody naval battle was fought, near the 
coast of Scotland, in which John Paul Jones acquired the re- 
putation of a daring and fortunate commander. He was a 
Scotchman by birth, but bad been appointed, by the American 
congress, a captain in their navy, and' then commanded a 
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squadron fitted out in the porta of France. At half-post seven 
in the evening, his own ahip, the Bon Homme Richard, of forty 
guns, engaged the Serapis, a British frigate, of forty-four. — 
Alter the action had continued an horrr, the two frigates ap- 
proached so near to each other, (hat Jones, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, lashed them together. 

The battle now became furious, and the carnage horrible. — 
The Serapis wu on fire not less than ten times; and often 
both frigates were on fire at the same moment, presenting a 
mi hi imp and dreadful spectacle. At length the Allinnce, one 
of Jones's squadron, came to his assistance ; but the two fri- 
gates, being fastened together, many of her shot struck the 
Bon Homme Richard. At ten o'clock the Serapis surrendered. 
Her successful antagonist was so shattered, that the crew 
were obliged to leave her immediately, and she soon after 
sunk. Of the crew of the American ship, one hundred and 
lifly, of that of the Serapis, about the same number, were 
killed or wounded. The Pallas, which was also of Jones's 
si (iisirlron , engaged, at the same time, and captured, the 
Countess of .Scarborough The squadron, with the prizes, 
then sailed for Holland, and there arrived in safety. 

For a longtime, France arid the I'uired State* had solicited 
Spain to engage in the war. She hem ta ted, her feelings urging 
her to war, and her interests counselling peace. She was ex- 
tremely desirous of humbling Great Britain ; but she dreaded 
flu 1 effect which the independence of the United States would 
have on her contiguous American provinces. For reasons 
which can only be conjectured, she offered her mediation to 
Great Britain, France, and the United Statef. France accepted 
it, and strongly urged the United States to do bo also. Sub- 
sequent developments justify the conclusion that, had all ac- 
cepted! it, she would nave- recommended thai the independence 
of the United States should be acknowledged ; thnt the Al- 
leghany mountains should be their western boundary . and 
that the Newfoundland fisheries should be secured to France. 
The United States hesitated, and Great Rrilain finally refused. 
Spain, then, urged by France, and impelled by her hostile 
feelings, declared war against <ovat Britain, enumerating m 
her manifesto one hundred ofl'eucus, 0006 of which, nor all to- 
gether, would have been considered sufficient asQMOf war, by 
an enlightened statesman. Had she limply duclnred Hint it 
was just to punish the arrogance of Great llnlain. 
dient, for the safety of all nut ions, to destroy her ureal mari- 
time superiority, she would huv« stood ju stilled, pcrlia] 
the opinion of the world, linmfdiutel) il combined French 
and Spanish licet, COBftistiuy of ilxty-«ix "liips of tin 
a cloud of frigs res mid smaller ie»iti'l* r appeared in thi 

sea*. It spread a lively alarm llirougl I the ual 

sickness en board soon ol I to return into poj 
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The alliance with France and the accession of Spain to the 
war had an unfavourable effect upon the principles and 
character of the American republicans. Sustained by foreign 
strength, they ceased to rely upon themselves. No formid- 
able danger aroused and concentrated their exertions. More- 
over, that lofty spirit of patriotism, which impels man to 
form holy resolutions ; which purifies the heart of all selfish 
motives ; which, when his country is in peril, hides from the 
citizen every other object, and shows that lovely and glorious, 
— had lost much of its vigour in the wearisome contest ; and 
in its place had sprung up the desire of repose, the love of 
gain, the petty ambition for office, and the selfish wish to cast 
on others the burdens which all had borne so long. Washing- 
ton and the leading patriots of the time saw and lamented 
this ; but their appeals failed to arouse the people from their 
apathy. Recruits came in slowly ; the army dwindled, 
and its commanders felt themselves almost abandoned in the 
midst of that country which they were striving to make free 
and independent. 

At the close of the season the northern army, having 
effected nothing of importance, retired into winter quarters — 
one division near Mornstown, in New Jersey, the other in the 
vicinity of West Point, an important post in the high lands on 
the Hudson. Here they endured severe and constant distress 
from cold, and nakedness, and hunger. Sometimes half the 
usual allowance, often less, was distributed to the troops; 
and more than once the provisions were wholly exhausted. 
Applications for relief were made to the magistrates of the 
neighbourhood, and intimations were given that, so pressing 
■were the wants of the army, provisions would be seized by 
force, if not furnished voluntarily. The magistrates promptly 
attended to the call. They seized provisions wherever they 
found a surplus beyond the necessities of the owner, and thus 
saved the army from starvation. 

Derangement in the finances produced these sufferings. 
Large sums had been annually raised and expended ; and the 
ability of the people to pay taxes had progressively decreased. 
To supply deficiencies, paper money, to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, had been issued. This 
gradually depreciated, and, on the close of 1779, thirty dollars 
in paper were of no more value than one in specie. To pur- 
chase provisions with this money was at first difficult, and 
then impossible; and congress now found their funds and 
their credit exhausted. 

A change of system was necessary. For the supply of the 
army, each state was directed to furnish a certain quantity of 
provisions and forage. Loans were solicited from the people, 
and nearly a million of dollars was raised by bills drawn upon 
the American agents in Europe, in anticipation of loans which 
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they had been authorized to procure. These expedients 
afforded but temporary and partial relief. 

No class of persons suffered more from the depreciation of 
paper money than the army, and especially tiie officers. The 
pay, even of those of the highest grade, was rendered insuf- 
ficient to provide them with necessary clothing. Discontent 
began to pervade the whole army. It required all the 
enthusiastic patriotism which distinguishes the soldier of prin- 
ciple ; all the ardent attachment to freedom -which brought 
them into the field; all the influence of the commander-in- 
chief, whom they almost adored, to retain in the service men 
who felt themsel veil cruelly neglected by the country whose 
battles they fought. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1780. 

The French fleet having returned home after the termination 
of the Biege of Savannah, the Southern States were left al- 
most defenceless. The Continental troops under the com- 
mand of General Lincoln amounted to no more than one 
thousand men fit for duty. Sir Henry Clinton, aware of the 
true state of that portion of the confederacy, determined to 
attempt the reduction of Charleston, believing that in its fate 
would be involved that of the whole of South Carolina. In 
December, 1779, taking with him about seven thousand men, 
he sailed from New York for Savannah. One of his transports 
wns captured; and from the prisoners the first information 
was obtained of his design. In February, leaving Savannah, 
he landed on St. John's Island; and the fleet was Btationed 
before the harbour of Charleston to blockade it. 

Immediate efforts were made to place the city in a poHture 
of defence. The assembly, which was then sitting, delegated 
to Governor Ru (ledge, a patriot of Hptendid talents, and 
to his council, " the power to do every thing necessary for the 
public good, except taking away the life of a citizen," and 
adjourned. Power almost unlimited being thus placed in few 
hands, vigorous efforts were made to call into action the 
strength of the state, for the protection of its capital- Six 
hundred slaves were set to work on the fortifications, and the 
militia of the country were summoned to repair to the 
standard of Lincoln. The hope was indulged that, by the 
nid of these, and of I In- promised reinforcement* from (he 
north, the city would be able to withstand (he fount of Clin- 
ton. VTet, fearing the smull-poxj Uieu kno * -u 'l in 
the city., two hundred only of the militia of 
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the summons of her governor. When the troops of all 
had arrived, the forces under Lincoln consisted Only of bwa 
land regulars, twelve hundred militia, mostly from jNorth 
( iin.liriH, and the citizens. 

Clinton made gradual approaches towards the city, and, on 
tlic ant of April, begun the siege by erecting Works at the 
diatanca of eleven hundred yards. On the !lth, the fleet, 
irjvea by a Strung wind, passed the forts on Sullivan's Island, 
without stopping to- retain their fire, and gained the nnm 
of the harbour. The surrender of the place was then de- 
manded in form of General Lincoln; but he replied that it 
was. his duty and inclination to defend it to the lastextremity. 
The batterieB were then opened, and other measures adopted 
to gain possession of the place. 

The Southern country being open and level, Clinton had 
made great exertions to organize a corps of cavalry, and had 
succeeded. He gave the command of it to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton, who afterwards acted a conspicuous part in the 
wars of the south. At Monk's Corner, about thirty miles 
above Charleston, a body of American cavalry, commanded 
liv General Hnger, was stationed, to keep up a communication 
with the country, and to check the foraging parties of the 
enemy. Clinton despatched Colonel Webster, with fifteen 
hundred men, of whom part were Tarleton's cavalry, to sur- 
prise I hem. A negro conducted them by a secret path, fco the 
American videttes stationed ubout a mile from the main body. 
The alarm was then given; but though Huger's troop kept the" 
horses saddled, tarleton ruflhed forward with such iinpetuosif 
that lie fell upon them before they could mount. Thirty wer 
killed or taken, and the residue dispersed. By this victor 
foe enemy obtained the controul of most of the interior of th 
state. 

A reinforcement of three thousand men was received 
the enemy from New Vofk, and works were erected nearer the 
city- A council of war was held to determine what course 
snoald be pursued. General Lincoln was in favour of evacuat- 
ing the city; but the principal inhabitants insisted, as they 
1 1 ad before done, that he should remain to defend them. The 
council advised that an offer should be made to capitulate 
on condition that the garrison should still be permitted to bear 
arms, and the inhabitants be secured in their persons and 
property. These terms were rejected, and hostilities con- 
tinued. 

I'nrt Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, and several posts in the 
suburbs, fell into the power of the enemy. They completely 
invested the city, and so closely that some of their works were 
within twenty yards of the American lines. They began to 
niitke preparations for an assault, when the citizens, nothiB 
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having been heard of theexjiectedBUCcours, requested the gen- 
eral to propose a capitulation on the terms which had been 
offered by Clinton. The proposition was mode and accepted ; 
apd, 011 the 12fh of May, the forty-second day of the Beige, the 
city was surrendered. All who had bume arms were permit- 
ted to retire to their homes on their parole ; and all public pro- 
perty was delivered to the victors. 

This was the only attempt made during the war to defend u 
town; and (he result proves the wisdom of the contrary course 
pursued by Washington. As the unfortunate are always blamed. 
■even censure wag cast upon Lincoln for permitting bis army 
to be enclosed in the city. But he had sufficient reasons to 
justify his conduct. £te sqpposed flint congress intended the 
city should be defended. That body and the states of Virginia 
and North Carolina had promised to send liitn between nine 
and ten thousand men; nnd hud they fulfilled their promises, 
the i if y would doubtless have been sawed. 

The cnpital having surrendered, measures were adopted to 
Overawe the inhabitants of the country, and induce them to 
return to their allegiance to the king. Garrisons were placed 
in different parts of (he state, and two thousand men were 
despatched towards North Carolina, to repel several parties 
ul militia, wlai Were hastening to the relief of Charleston. 
Colonel Tarletou, making a rapid march of one hundred and 
live miles in fifty-four hours, met, at the Waxhaws, and at- 
tacked one 0/ these parties, commanded by Colonel Kuford. 
His foree, heing superior, was soon victorious. The van- 
quished, ceasing to resist, implored for quarter. Their cries 
were disregarded. Upwards of two hundred and fifty were 
killed, or too badly wounded to be removed from the field. 
This ba rbarous massacre spread dismay throughout the coun* 
try. and gave a sanguinary character to future conflicts. 

To avoid being treated as enemies, the greater part of the 
inhabitants either gave their parole as prisoners, 01 submitted 
fo become subjects to the king. Sir Henry Clinton, after- 
wards, hy proclamation, discharged the former from their 
parole, and called upon all to imbody as militia in the service 
pf Great Britain. Indignant at this dishonourable conduct, 
which left them only the alternative ol fighting for or against 
their country, multitudes, seizing their arms, resolved on a 
vindictive war with their invaders, 

A party, who had taken refuge in North Carolina, chose 
Colonel Suropter their leader. At the head of these, he re- 
turned to his own state, attacked and defeated several scut- 
tered detachments from the British army- In one engagement. 
90 decisive was bis victory, that nine n«ly, out of nearly three 
hundred, escaped By a succession of gallant enterprises! be 
reanimated the friends of freed urn ; and a spirit of determined 
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hostility to Great Britain was again manifested in every part 
of the state. 

This spirit was cherished by the approach, from the north, 
of an army which had been despatched to defend and protect 
the Carolina*. When it began its inarch from New Jersey, it 
consisted of fourteen hundred men, commanded by the baron 
de Kalb. Though an nble and active officer, his progress was 
slow. The congress had no money to purchase supplies, and 
the credit of the government was entirely exhausted. The 
troops obtained their support, on their way, by dispersing, 
and gathering it wherever it could be found. From Peters- 
burgh, in Virginia, they proceeded to the upper part of North 
Carolina. Passing through Hillsborough, they arrived at 
Deep Creek, in South Carolina, where, on the 25th. of July, 
they were joined by General Gates, whom congress had aj 
pointed to the chief command in the southern department. 
was supposed that the conqueror of Burgoyne would attrac 
to his standard the militia of the country, and, by inspiring 
confidence, increase the strength of the army. He directed 
his march towards Camden, where about two thousand British 
regulars were stationed, under the command of Lord Raw don. 
The sufferings of the American troops now became even greater 
than they had been. Lean cattle found straying in the woods, 
green corn, and peaches, were their principal food. By euch 
diet rendered sickly, and wearied by incessant toil, they ar- 
rived at Clermont, a few miles from Camden, on the 14th of 
August. The army had received additions on its march, and 
now amounted to about four thousand men, a large portion of 
whom were militia. 

In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton had returned to Nf 
York, leaving Lord Cornwaliis to command in his stead. 
hearing of the approach of Gates, he hastened to Camden, where 
he arrived on the game 14th of August. How could he relieve 
his small force from the danger which threatened it ? To re- 
treat would be giving up the state. To await an attack at 
Camden, an ill-chosen position, he considered perilous and in 
wise. Rejecting these two courses, he boldly resolved to at 
tack Gates in his camp at Clermont. 

Gates determined to take a strong position nearer to Cam- 
den, and for this purpose left his camp in the night of the 15th. 
At the same hour, Cornwaliis left Camden to surprise Gates. 
At half past two, the next morning, the advanced parties, to 
the surprise of both, met and engaged. In several skirmishes 
which took place, the British obtained the advantage. This 
depressed the spirits of the militia, who looked forward to tt 
morning with gloomy forebodings. 

When the morning dawned. liie enemy advanced to the at- 
tack. At the first onset the Virginia militia 0ed from the field, 
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ihd their example was followed by others. The Continentals, 
though left alone (u contend with superior numbers, main- 
tained the conflict with great firmness. For a abort time, 
they had the advantage of their opponents ; but their com- 
mander, De Kalb, was killed : they then gave way, and the 
flight became general. 

The fugitivea were puraued by Tarleton'a legion with 
relentless fury. "When all were killed, captured, or dis- 
peraed, the purauera, with speed unchecked, took the route 
towards Sumpter'a encampment. ThiB active partisan, who 
had lately been victorious in a skirmish, retreated precipi- 
tately, on hearing of the defeat of Gates. At the Catawba 
Ford, supposing tlint he was beyond danger, he halted, that 
Ins troops, who were fatigued, might repose. His sentinels 
alept at their posts, nfid the legion rode into his camp before 
preparations could be made for defence. Between three and 
four hundred were killed or wounded ; the remainder were 
dispersed in the woods. ; three hundred prisoners released ; all 

.(■ baggage and stores fell into the power of the victors. 

Again supposing the state to be Bubdued, Cornwallis adopted 
measures of extreme seventy to suppress every latent incli- 
nation to revolt. He directed that all who, having once sub- 
mitted, had lately given aid to the armies of congress, should 
be deprived of their property and imprisoned ; and that all, 
who had once borne arms with the British, and afterwards 
joined the Americans, should suffer death. In consequence of 
"ieae orders, several were executed, and many were reduced 

poverty and wretchedness. 

In these times of confusion and distress, the mischievous ef- 

ta of slavery, in facilitating the conquest of the country be- 
came apparent. As the slaves had no interest at Btnke, the 
subjugation of the Stat es was a matter of no consequence ••» 
them. Instead of aiding in their defi-m<-, I lu-y \>\ :i viiri'-ly "f 
menus, threw the weight o( their Little inflamed Into II" 
posite acale. 

There were yet some citizens, who, in nil fortune* uilliii' il 

ith firmness to the cause of independence! < *l lhem\ n 

part of the state, General Sumpter wiih the leader; in Miothffl . 
General Marion. The cavalry ■>!" the biltcr wen- mo 
of the weapons of .war, that they were obliged I., cut tlwil 
swords from the saws of the Raw -mills. Uu was so lOOMM* 
ful in concealing himself in woods and marshes, that the i 
my were never able to attack or discover him. From til 
dark retreats he often sallied forth, and fell upon parties of the 
enemy, when marching through the country, or posted in gar- 
risons to overawe Hie inhabitants. In one of these sallies, he 
released one hundred and fifty Continentinls captured at Cam- 
den. His repeated and succesaful excursions preserved alive 
rit of resistance, and hie high fame as a partisan 
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was never tamUhed hy 1105' violation of the laws of wnr 
humanity. 

(*f those who submitted through fear, or from attaebmf 
to the royal cause, Major Ferguson, a British officer of dis 
tiuguished merit, was appointed commander. tl>> yvas drs 
patched, by Torn walls, into the western pari of North ( nrolini 
where, other tones joining him, his force was augumented 
fourteen hundred men. An enterprise against this party wb 
concerted by (fan commanders of the milita, in the 
parts of the two Carolinas and Virginia. About Hie 1st 
October, tliey, by great exertions, assembled three thousand 
men at l-iilbert Town, from these, fifteen hundred choice 
riflemen were selected; who, mounted on the best hor 
hastened lo the attack of I'Vrguson. 

lie awaited tliein on the top of King's Mountain. 
mililiii, in three divisions, led hy Colonels Cleveland, Shelby 
and Campbell, ascended it in different directions. Tin- 
divisions successively arriving, were each repulsed ; but eac 
when the enemy, by an attack from n diflereut quarter, wer 
recalled frorn pursuit, returned again to the charge. In tlii 
manner the action WM continued for an hour with gre;i 
spirit. Ferguson was then kiklwd, and with him expired (I 
courage of his party. Kiglil hundred threw down their arms 
and became prisoners, (hie hundred and fifty were killed 
Very few of (he assailants fell. Ten of tin* most active umoi 
the furies were selected, by the exasperated wings, and ir 
mediately hanged on the snot. 

( 'nrowallis, confident of bis ability to Subjugate, the state, 
had followed l''erguaon into North Carolina. Receiving notice 
01 his entire dcli-at, he returned and took poet at Wiunsborough. 
Ah he retired, Gates, who had assembled an army of fourteen 
hundred men, advanced to Charlotte, where lie determined to 
[MN the winter. He was soon after recalled by congres 
and, on ille recommendation of Washington, general t-ireet 
was withdrawn from the northern army to take command 
the department of the south. 

By the northern army, which, as lias been stated, was post 
at VVpst Point and Morrratowii, little more was attempted, 
during the year, than to watch the motions of the enemy in 
New York, nnd protect the inhabitants from their incurs! 
The troops, unfed, unpaid, and unemployed, discovered, at 
various times, a disposition to mutiny. On these occnsious, 
the British commander, by means of emissaries sent among 
them, invited them to repair to the city, where he promised 
them comfort and abundance. His invitations were disre- 
garded. Belief froro distress was all they souglit; and v 
that was obtained, they cheerfully returned to their duly. 

la July, a French squadron under Admiral Ternay, bringing 
six thousand troops, commanded by Count Rochamlii-au, ar» 
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rived at, Rhode Inland, which had previously been evacuated 
by the enemy ; they were ini mediately blockaded in the har- 
bour they had entered, by a British Heel. Keinlbrced by these 
troops, Washington determined to attack New York ; the 
army marched to stations nearer the city, and rejoiced in the 
hope of feeing able ta accomplish something fur their country : 
but the arrival hum England of another fleet, under Admiral 
Rodney, disconcerted the [dan which had been formed. 

Deleat at the .-.until and disappointment at the nurth over- 
shadowed the laud with gloom; hut intelligence that In- 
hud appeared in the American camp occasioned amazement 
and alarm. The traitor wan Arnold, whom bravery in buttle 
and fortitude in sullering bad placed high in the sjreCtioris of 
he people. 

Upon the evacuation of Philadelphia, ley the enemy, in 177^, 
he Was appointed commander of that station. Here, indulg- 
ing in all («b pleasures of an expensive equipage and uomptuouu 
task, lie contracted debts which he wan unable In discharge! 
To extricate himself from embarrasmeut, he made large claims 
against, the government), a proportion of which wan rejected. 
He wan accused of extortion and of misuse of the public money ; 
and lor these ofteuces was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to be reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. 

From this moment, he determined to avenge his wounded 
pride ami supply bis wauls by betraying his country. In q 
letter to a British officer, he signified his change of principle, 
and his wish to restore himself to the favour of his prince, by 
signs] proof Orchis repentance; and about this time, lor 
■ purpose which afterwards too plainly appeared, he solicited 
and ohtaned the command of West Point, the most important 
out in the possession of the American armies. 

Mi- [mediately opened a correspondence with Sir Henry 

( liuton, and proposed to deliver inln his power (he. post that 

he commanded. To agree upon the mode <'i' surrender, Major 

Ami re, a young man of Bplendid talents, and adjlltanb-geoeral 
of the British army, ascended the river from New ¥orlr, and, 
in the night, at a place near the American lines, had an inter- 
view with Arnold. Before he was prepared to return, the 
sloop-of-war which brought him was compelled to move down 
the river. 

in this e r^ency, Andre, disguised as a traveller, assum- 
ing the name of Anderson, und famished b\ Arnold with n 
pass, set out to return by land to New Vurk. J fe passed all 
the guards and (mats without awakening snspioion . tnri 
stopped, when ''•'■■ tlie end of Iris journey, by three of the New 
Vont militia, whose names were Paulding, Williams, and 
Vanwart. Supposing them to he soldiers oT his own army, 
instead of producing his pass, he declared himself a British 
officer, and desired he might not be detained. 
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On discovering his mistake, he offered them a purse of gold 
and u valuable watch, and promised moie ample rewards 
from his government, if they would permit him to escape. 
Rejecting, witli patriotism worthy of all praise, these tempt- 
ing offers, they conducted him to Colonel Jameson, who was 
stationed near the American lines. In his boots were found a 
particular statement of the strength of the garrison, and a 
description of the works at West Point. Anxious for the 
safety of Arnold, he desirea the colonel to inform him that 
Anderson was taken. An express was unwarily despatched 
with the intelligence. Arnold, comprehending Ins danger, 
made a precipitate flight to New York. 

Andre, disdaining longer concealment, then avowed him- 
self to be the adjutant-general of the British army. Suspicion 
being now excited, Colonel Jameson transmitted to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who was not far distant, information of all 
the events which had occured. Washington, hastening to West 
Point, made arrangements for repelling any attack that might 
be made- Measures of precaution being taken, the fate of 
prisoners was next to be decided. 

His case was referred to a hoard of officers. Appearing 
fore them, he confessed, with ingenuous frankness, every cir- 
cumstance relating to himself, but would disclose nothing 
which might involve others in his misfortune. He displayed, 
in all hi* conduct while a prisoner, great nobleness of mind ; 
but the board, constrained by duty, reported that he must be 
considered as a spy, and, agreeably to the law of nations, 
ought to suffer death. • 

Sir Henry Clinton, by whom he was highly esteemed, made 
every exertion in his power to avert his fate. He entreated, 
remonstrated, and threatened. To have yielded would have 
betrayed timidity and weakness, and encouraged future trea- 
son. And/e suffered an ignominious death, with a degree of 
composure and fortitude which proved how great and illustri- 
ous he might have been, had lie not stooped, in an evil lion 
the commission of an ignominious action. 

Arnold received, as the reward of his treachery, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, and the rank of brigadier-general in the 
British army. But he was detested by his new associates; and 
his name will he forever synonymous with infamy and baseness. 
In contrast with bis, how bright shines the fame of the three 
captors of Andre I They were not then, nor can they ever be, 
forgotten by a country which owes so much to their tidelit 
Each received the thanks of congress, a silver medal, ant 
pension for life, which has been doubled at a subsequent seas 
of greater national prosperity. 

At the close of the year 1780, the troops of the norther, 
army retired to the winter quarters which they had last occu- 
pied. Again they endured distress at which patriotism fe * 
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indignant and humanity weens. The harvest had been abun- 
dant. Plenty reigned in the laud, but want in the camp of its 
defenders. r^ellishness had nucceeded patriotism, lassitude 
enthusiasm, in 1lie breasts of the people, and congress exerted 
ita powers with too little vigour to draw forth the resources of 
the country. 

The soldiers of the Pennsylvania, line were stationed at Mor- 
ristown, in New Jersey- They compluiued that, in addition 
to sustaining: sufferings common to all, they were retained in 
service contrary to the terms of their enlistments. In the 
night of the 1st of January, thirteen hundred, on a concerted 
signal, paraded under arms, and declared their intention of 
marching to Philadelphia, and demanding of congress a redress 
of their grievances. 

The officers strove to compel them to relinquish their purpose. 
In the all on)] if, one was killed, and' several were wounded. 
General Wayne presented his pistols, as if intending to fire. 
They held their bayonets to his breast. '* We love and respect 
you," said they, "but if you fire, yon are a dead man. We 
are not going to the enemy. On the contrary, if they were 
now to come out, you Bhould see us fight under your orders 
with as much alacrity as ever. But we will be amused no 
longer; we are determined to obtain what is our just due." 

They elected temporary officers, and moved otTin a body to- 
wards Princeton. General Wayne, to prevent them from 
plundering the inhabitants, forwarded provisions for their use. 
The next day, he followed, and requested them to appoint a 
man from each regiment, to state to him rhei r complaints. The 
men were appointed, a conference held, but he refused to com- 
ply with their demands. 

They proceeded in good order to Princeton. Three emis- 
saries from Sir Henry Clinton, meeting them here, made them 
liberal offers to entice them from the service of congress. The 
offers were instantly rejected, and the emissaries seized and 
confined in strict custody. Here they were also met by a com- 
mitte of congress, and a deputation from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter, granting a part of their demands, per- 
suaded them to return to their duty. Tli of" Clinton 
were then given up, and immediately executed as spies. 

This mutiny, and another in the Jersey line, which was in- 
stantly suppressed, aroused the attention of the States to the 
miserable condition of their troops. The amount of three 
months' pay was raised and fur winded to them in specie. They 
received it with JOY, an it afforded evidence that their country 
was not unmindful of their nuflerings. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1781, AND TERMINATION OP THE WA1 

It has not j^et been mentioned that, as early as 1778, William 
Lee, an envoy from the United States, and John de NeurVffle, 
acting in the name of Van Berkel, the principal magistrates Of 
the city of Amsterdam, meeting at Aix-la-Chap'elle, agi 
upon the plan of a treaty between the United State* and Hol- 
land. This could have no validity until it had received the 
assent of all the Dutch provinces; but that, it was mippoaad, 
could easily be obtained, for the influence of that city vu 
great, and her merchants were not only anxious to open 
enjoy a regular commerce with the American states, hut 
cherished an inveterate hostility against the nrrogaut commer- 
cial rival of their nation. 

' Tii IT80, the congress appointed Henry Laurens minist. 
Holland, and empowered mm to conclude a commercial treaty 
with that republic. lie left the country in the fall of the year; 
the ship in which he sailed wns captured ; he threw his papers 
overboard, but they were rescued from the water, before they 
sunk, by the dexterity of a British sailor. Among the papers 
wns the plan of a treaty agreed on at Aix-la-Chapelle, The 
British minister, resident in Holland, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions, communicated the papers to the Dutch government, de- 
manded a disavowal of the treaty, and the exemplary purtish- 
mpnt of Van Berkel. He obtained no answer until after a 
second demand, and was then merely assured, by the states- 
general, that they would take the matter into their aerie 
consideration. 

This answer not being satisfactory, the British government 
recalled their minister; and, being well aware that n majority 
of the Dutch were friendly to America as well as hostile to 
them, and apprehensive that they were only desirous of defer- 
ring hostilities until their rich merchant vessels could reach 
home and be safe from capture, issued a declaration of war 
against Holland. To do this they were instigated by pride, ns 
well as by the hope of reaping a rich harvest of prizes-, and 
of gaining possession of defenceless Dutch colonies. They 
were successful at first ; but their new enemy, when aroused, 
returned blow for blow. 

The commerce of the nations not engaged in the war suf- 
fered much from the belligerent pretensions of Great Britain. 
She claimed a right to search neutral vessels, wherever they 
might be, on the ocean, for contraband articles, and for enemy's 
property, and often exercised it in a manner which excited the 
indignation of those who Buffered. To resist her pretensions 
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and to protect their commerce, the northern European power*, 
at the head of which was the empress of Russia, formed an 
association, styled Hie Armed Neutrality. They insisted thai 
neutral ships should be allowed a free navigation, even from 
one port to another of nations at "war; that the goods of au 
enemy should not he taken from the ships of a neutral ; and 
that no ports should be considered blockaded unless closely 
invested by ships-of-war. The congress declared it» approba- 
tion of the principles of this association, and, in December, 
1780, appointed Francis Dana minister to Eusaia, with power 
to accede to a league for protecting the freedom of commerce 
and the rights of nations. 

la America, it was determined to open the campaign ai the 
north by besieging -New York. Requisitions for men and 
stores were made upou the Northern States, and, in June, the 
French and American troops, marching ftiini their respective 
positions, encamped together on ground contiguous to thecily. 
But reinforcements and supplies arrived slowly, and the want 
of them compelled the troops in tin.- Held to remain inactive. 

In the southern department, far (liferent was the fortune of 
the opposing armies. That of which ( lenernl Greene took the 
command, consisted of but two thousand men. Nearly one 
half of these he despatched,, under ftenerul Morgan, into the 
western section of South Carolina, where a British party, 
aided by the tones, were plundering mid murdering the whigs 
without mercy and without restraint. 

Against the American detachment, Cornwallis despatched 
Tarletun, with a force considerably superior, and a large pro- 
portion of it cavalry. Morgan began to retreat, but, disdain- 
ing to By from an enemy, and uncertain whether he could 
escape an officer so distinguished as his pursuer for the celerit] 
of hi* movements, he, on the 17th" of January, halted at the 
Cowpena, and determined to hazard ;i battle, before hi* <■ 
became dispirited and fatigued. 

'bad placed his men, the British van appeared 
in sight- Confident of an eae} victory, Tarleton rushed f < 
charge with his nsnal impetaoaity. The militjaposted infronl 

J'ielde.i, as directed by Morgan, to the shock; and the iu- 
antry composing the second line, retreated B few yards . [n 
the ardour of piirs.Mii, the enemy were thrown into disorder: 
the infantry, lacing about, poured upon them h fire as deadly 
as it was unexpected. Their disorder was increased, and a 
charge with the bayonet completed their overthrow. 
hundred ol the enemy were killed, and live hundred made 
prisoners. 

•lorn ha* a victory, achieved by so small ■ mmbat, bWB 

so important iu its consequences. It di mwallis ut 

force, and disconcerted Ins plan? for the reduc- 

of North Carolina. He sought, hoy/ever, to repair, by 
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active exertions, the loss -which he had suffered. Having 
learnt that Morgan, the instant after his victory, had marched 
with his prisoners towards Virginia, he determined, if possible 
to intercept him, and compel him to restore his trophies. 

Now commenced a military race which has hardly its 
parallel in history. Each army Btrove to arrive first at the 
Fords of the Catawba, from which both were equally distant. 
The American troops endured almost incredible hardships. 
They were sometimes without meat, often without flour, and 
always without spiritous liquors. Many, marching over frozen 
ground without shoes, marked with blood every step of 
progress. 

On the twelfth day after the battle, Morgan reached 
fords and crossed the Catawba. Two hours afterwards, Cora- 
wallis arrived, and, it being then dark, encamped on the bank. 
In the night, a heavy fall of rain made the river impassable. 
This gave Morgan an opportunity to remove the prisoners be- 
yond the reach of his pursuer. And here he was joined by 
General Greene, who, leaving the main body of his army, with 
Orders to march towards Virginia, had ridden, with but two 
or three attendants, one hundred and fifty miles for that 
purpose. 

At the end of three days, Cornwallis found means to pass 
the river. The retreat and pursuit again commenced. Cm the 
Becoud night, the Americans reached a ford on the Yadkin. 
Before all had crossed, the British appeared, and a part of the 
baggage was left in their power. Again the two armies lay 
encamped on the opposite hanks, and, before morning, this 
river also was made impassable by the rain. This second pre- 
servation from imminent danger persuaded the Americana that 
their cauBe was favoured of Heaven. 

The next day, Greene proceeded to Guilford court-houBP, 
where he was joined by the other division of his army. Corn- 
wallis, marching up the Yadkin, crossed at the shallow fordi 
near its source. Roth armies now started for the Biver Dan, 
on the borders of Virginia, and distant more than one hundred 
miles. The knowludgn that there the course must terminate, 
gave fresh vigour to the troops, and a new impulse to their 
speed. On Hi') fifth day, the American army, having, in i 
last twenty-four hourx, marched forty miles, crossed the rii 
in boats whiiih hud been collected for the purpose; i 
scarcely weM ttwy 0Vtt when the British appeared on the 
posite shore. 

Chagrined that his adversary had thus eluded his 
Cornwallis wheeled about and marched sullenly to Hilli 
borough, Eiere many loyalists resorted to his standard. Six 
hundred Virginia militia having, in the mean time, joined the 
American army, 'Jrirw detenu Dan, and, 
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by his presence in North Carolina, Bupport the courage of those 
who had embraced the cause of independence. 

Corawallia having: detached Tarleton, with his legion, to the 
country on the branches of the Haw River, in order to coun- 
tenance the rising- of the loyalists in that neighbourhood, a 
body of cavalry under Lieutenant Colonel Lee, and of militia 
under General Pickens, were directed to inarch thither and at- 
tack him. Lee, who led the vau, overtook, in a long lane, a 
band of tones, on their way to the enemy. Mistaking - him for 
Tarleton, they expressed a lively joy at the meeting, and de- 
clared their zealous attachment to the royal cause. 

Hoping to surprise Tarleton, who was but a mile in advance, 
Lee forebore to correct their error ; but while he was endea- 
vouring to pass them, the militia came up and engaged their 
rear. Relinquishing his first project, he ordered his cavalry to 
fall upon the tories, who were slaughtered without mercy, 
while protesting they were "the very best friends of the 
king." Between two and three hundred were killed. Tarle- 
ton, alarmed by the firing, retreated instantly to Hillsborough. 
On his way, he cut down a small party of royalists, mistaking 
them for whig militia. 

Leaving Hillsborough, CornwalliH next encamped near Guil- 
ford court-house. Greene, having been still further strength- 
ened by several bodies of militia, puratjed and offered him bat- 
tle. On the 1 5th of March, an engagement was fought. At 
the first fire, the North Carolina militia, who were in the front 
line-fled. The second line was also routed. The Continentals, 
who composed the third, fought with their usual bravery, and 
for an hour and a half maintained the conflict with great firm- 
ne88. They at length gave way, but retreated in good order, 
the slaughter they had made in the- enemy's ranks prevent- 
ing pursuit. Both sides sustained nearly an equal loss. 

This victory, won by a far inferior force, wus more glorious 
than advantageous to the British army. Greene, expecting 
and desiring to be attacked at his place of retreat, made pre- 
parations for a Hecond engagement. ( oniwallis, far from 
courting a battle, deemed it prudent to retire to Wilmington, 
near the sea. He was pursued for a few days ; but so exces- 
sive had been the sufferings of the Americans, from hunger and 
fatigue, that many fainted on the march ; and at Ramsay's 
Mills the army halted to seek refreshment and repose, 

After remaining three weeks at Wilmington, I kmrwallie pro- 
ceeded to Petersburgh, in Virginia. From Ramsay's Mills, 
Greene marched inwards Camden, where wire posted nine 
hundred mcu, under the command of Lord Rawdou. He took 
a position nn EfobkJrk'g Hill, about a mile from the British iu- 
trendinieiita. At this position, the Americans wore attacked 
the 25th of April. In the beginning of the action, their 
gained advantages which, in ita progress, were lost 
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by an incident such as often decides the fate of battles. A 
tain being killed, his company got into confusion, fell back, and 
Ircw with it the adjoining company. The colonel ordered the 
rest of the regiment to make a retrogade movement, for the 
purpose of taking a stronger position in the rear, and in a line 
with those companies. This was mistaken for an order to re- 
treat, and the regiment gave way. The enemy pressed for- 
ward with increased ardour, and all endeavours to rally Hit 
regiment, which was the bravest in the army, were ineffectual. 
Another regiment gave way, and then another, when Greene, 
resolving to preserve his troops for a more auspicious occasion, 
retired a few miles from the field. The enemy pursued ; but 
Colonel Washington, facing about, made a vigorous charge 
upon their van, and drove them back. The !obs sustained on 
each side was nearly equal 

In April and May, several British posts in South Carolina 
Ml 'into the power of the brave and active partisans, who, 
with small bodies of troops, were ever present where oppres- 
sion was to be resisted or glory Won. Marion and Lee invested 
and took Fort Watson. Orangeburg and Fort Motte surren- 
dered to Sumpter. Lee captured Fort (iranhy, and M:> 
drove from Georgetown the troops stationed to defend it. 
None of these posts had numerous garrisons, the prisoners being 
less, in the whole, than eight hundred; butthe advantages they 
had secured to the enemy rendered their capture important to 
the American cause. 

The loss of these posts exposed those nearer Charleston 
danger; and, should the latter be lost, the troops in that 
would be unable to receive supplies from the country. Lor_ 
Rawdon, therefore, near the end of May, retreated from Cain- 
den, and took post at Monk's Corner, leaving garrisons only 
at Ninety-Six and Augusta. The latter post was besieged by 
Lee, and soon capitulated. Ninety-Six, which was much 
stronger, was invested by the main armj'. The siege had con- 
tinued three weeks, and eventual success appeared certain, 
when intelligence arrived that Lord Rawdon, having rec< 
a reinforcement from Trelaud, was approaching, with two thou- 
sand men to the relief of the place. All hope was now lust of 
reducing it by the slow operation of a siege. On the 1 - 
June, the Americans, with great gallantry, made an assaC 
upon the works. They were received with no less gallant 
by the garrison, and repulsed. Greene then retired 
North Carolina, and three days afterwards Lord Rawdon 
rived at Ninety-Six. 

During this year, the inhabitants of the 
calamity and distress from which humanity revo 
ror. The country was ravaged and plundered b; 
The people, in seutiment, were about equally di 
was hostile to village, and neighbour to neij 
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hostility had been imbittered by accusation and retort, by at- 
tack and reprisal, until pillage, burning, and murder, became 
familiar to all. Whenever a republican or royalist fell into 
the power of an adversary, lie was instantly sacrificed in re- 
venge of a friend, or to gratify political hatred. It is asserted 
that, in this manner, thousands were put to death. EaoD party 
aimed at the extirpation of the other, and the. 'whole country 
presented an unvaried scene of blood and slaughter. But cen- 
sure ought not to rest equally upon the two parties. In the 
commencement of the contest, the British, to terrify the peo- 
ple into submission aet an example, which the tories were 
quid;, but the whigs slow, to follow; and in its progress the 
American generals, and they alone, seized every occasion to 
discountenance such vindictive and barbarous conduct. 

Lord Rawdon having returned to England, the command of 
the British troeps, in South Carolina, devolved upon l.iiiilcn- 
ant-t'oloncl Stewart. In the beginning of September, he took 
post at Kutaw. Greene marched ugainst him from the High 
Hills of Sun tee. Their forces were equal, amouutiug on each 
side to two thousand men. On the 8W, a battle Was fought, 
more bloody, perhaps, than any which had occurred during the 
war. The attack was made by the Americans ; the British, 
resolute and brave, made an obstinate resistance, but were at 
length driven in disorder from the field. 

A small number, on their retreat, took possession of a lurge 
brick house, and others of an adjoining picketed garden. From 
these strong positions a deadly fire was poured upon the Ameri- 
cans, who persisted for a long time, in a rash attempt to take 
them by storm. This check enabled the British commander to 
rally his broken battalions, and bring them again into action. 
Greene, despairing of further success, withdrew his troops, car- 
rying with nun his wounded and prisoners. 
. TJieloason both sides was uncommonly great, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged, On the American side, the 
number of killed and wounded amounted to five hundred and 
tafiy; on that of the British, aa ita ted by themselves, to almost 
seven hundred. This sanguinary battle was followed by the 
retreat of the British army toward" Charleston. The Ameri- 
cans pursued, and, by establishing a chain at posts at a 

ice from that city, protected the state from their incur- 
sions. 

iua in April, arrived at 

■burgh, in Virginia, on the 20th of May. He then- formed 

a jute i oinmauded at 

ilj-nt ' Hips, hart previously 

!v> itli the 
I I hat In- should 
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were indeed entirely insufficient to oppose any effectual 
ni stance. Under their gallant leader, the marquis de 1; 
Fayette, they accomplished even more than wag expected ; 
but were unable to prevent the enemy from marching through 
the country, and destroying much public and private property. 

From these excursions, Cornwallis was recalled to the sea- 
coast by his commander-in-chief, who, having intercepted a 
letter from Washington to congress, became acquainted with 
the danger which threatened New York. He was directed to 
take a position near the ocean, where his army and the fleet 
might afford mutual protection, until the event of the opera- 
tions at the north should be known. He selected York-town 
and Gloucester Point, situated on opposite sides of York 
River, which empties into Chesapeake Bay. He had an army 
of more than ten thousand men, and applied all his means, 
with unwearied industry and zeal, to fortify these command 
ing positions. 

In the mean time, but little progress had been made in 
preparations to besiege New York. Of the six thousand men, 
whom the Northern States were required, to furnish for that 
purpose, a few hundreds only, at the beginning of August, had 
joined the array. Un the other hand, the enemy in the city- 
had been strengthened by the urrival of three thousand Ger- 
mans. In this posture of affairs, the idea of an expedition 
airainst Cornwallis occurred to the commander-in-chief. While 
deliberating on the enterprise, he received information that a 
French fleet, under the count de Grasse, with three thousan* 
troops on board, was on the way to America, and destined 
the Chesapeake. 

He hesitated no longer, but determined to conduct the e. 
pedition in person. The show of an intention to attack N 
York was nevertheless preserved. After the troops left th 
respective positions, and crossed the Hudson, their march w. 
so directed as to lead Sir Henry Clinton to believe that it -w 
the object of Washington to gain possession of Staten Islai 
in order to facilitate his designs against the city. The des- 
patches ho had intercepted assisted to deceive him ; and not 
until the army had crossed the Delaware, and was thus 
yond the reach of pursuit, did he suspect the real object of 
adversary. 

He then determined to profit by his absence, or recall him, 
by some daring enterprise at the north. Giving to the traitor 
Arnold, who had just returned from Virginia, the command of 
a strong detachment, he sent him against New London, a 
flourishing city situated upon the River Thames, iu his nati 
state. Nearly opposite, on a hill in Groton, stood Fort G: 
wold, which was then garrisoned bymilitia, hastily suinmuii 
from their labours in the field. 

Against this fort Arnold despatched a part of his troor. 
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It was assaulted on three aides at the same moment. The 
garrisou, fighting in view of their property and their homes, 
made a brave and obstinate resistance. By their Bteady and 
welf-directed fire, many of the assailants -were killed. Press- 
ing forward with persevering ardour, the enemy entered the 
fort through the embrazures. Immediately all resistance 
ceased. Irritated by gallantry which should have caused ad- 
miration, a British officer inquired who commanded the fort. 
"I did," said Colonel Ledyard, "but you do now," and pre- 
sented him his sword- He seized it, and with savage cruelty 
plunged it into his bosom. This waa the signal for an indis- 
criminate massacre. Of one hundred and sixty men compos- 
ing the garrison, all but forty were killed or wounded, and 
most of them after resistance had ceased. Seldom has the 
glory of victory been tarnished by such detestable barbarity. 
The eaemy-tthen entered New London, which waa set on firu 
and consumed. The property destroyed was of immense 
value- Perceiving no other object within the reach of Iuh 
force, Arnold led back his troops to New York, 

The march of Washington was not arrested by this barbar- 
ous inroad. He pressed forward with the utmost speed, the 
great object in view imparting vigour to his troops. At 
Chester, he received the cheering intelligence, that admiral de 
Graase had entered the Chesapeake with a force sufficiently 
strong to prevent the escape of the enemy by water. On the 
25th of September, the last division of the allied forces arrived 
at the place appointed for their meeting. The whole consisted 
of sixteen thousand men, and was furnished with a large and 
powerful train of battering artillery. 

A body of troops under general de Chaise was stationed to 
watch the small garrison at Gloucester Point, on the north 
bank of the river; and on the 28fli the several divisions 
destined to besiege the main garrison at Yorktown, reached 
the positions assigned them. On the night of the 6th of 
October, advancing to within six hundred yards of the 
enemy's lines, they began their first parallel, and laboured 
with such silence and diligence, that they were not discovered 
until morning, when the works they had raised were sufficient 
to protect them. 

Comwallis might probably have harassed the Americans 
more than he djd, and hindered their progress in enclosing 
him ; hat Sir Henry Clinton had assured him that a fleet, 
carrying troops for his relief, would leave New York on the 
Confiding in ultimate success, and believing, perhaps, 
that it wi> '!i:,l and complete if the beni 

: without much show of resistance, 
■ troops from the n 

;i line of fortifications. Clinton 
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was censured for making a promise which, aa the event show- 
ed, be could not fulfil. Comwallis was more severely cen- 
sured for relying upon it; for, even if the fleet had set sail, it 
might never have reached him. 

On the 9th, several batteries being completed, a heavy can- 
nonade was begun. Many of the enemy's guns were dis- 
mounted, and portions of their fortifications laid level wit 
the ground. On the night of the 1 Ith, the besiegers commence 
their secoud parallel, three hundred yards in advance of tl 
Brat. This approach was made so much sooner than was ex- 
pected, that the nieu were not discovered at their labour, un- 
til they had rendered themselves secure from all molestation 
in front. The fire from the new batteries was still more I'm' 
ons and destructive 

From two British redoubts, in advance ol their main wor 
and flanking thoae of the besiegers, the mpn in the trend 
were so severely annoyed that Washington resolved to stor 
them. The enterprise against one waa committed I 
American, that against the other to a French detachment. 
Colonel Hamilton, who led the van of the former, made Hitch 
au impetuous attack, that possession was soon obtained, with 
little slaughter. Retaliation for the carnage at Fort (iris wold 
might have been justified, But "the soldiers,''' said Colonel 
Hamilton. '' incapable of imitating examples of barbarity, and 
forgetting resent provocation, spared ev«y man that ceased to 
resist." The French detachment was equally brave and 
■■essful, but, opposed by a stronger force, sustained a more 
considerable loss. 

The relief expected from (lie north came uot ; instead or it 
came a message from Clinton, that he had been delayed by thy 
necessity of repairing his ships, and should endeavour, but 
might not be able, to dispatch the Meet by the 12th. Corn 
lie began to feel alarm ; the pressure was more severe than he 
had anticipated. Perceiving no certainty of safety but in 
flight, he attempted, on the evening of the loth, to cross over 
to Gloucester, intending to force his way through the troop* 
under De Choise, and proceed by rapid inarches to New York. 
Before reaching the opposite shore with the first division of 
his army, a storm dispersed his boats, and compelled him tO 
abandon the project. 

On the morning of the iTtli, additional batteries were com- 
1 by the besiegers. The eauuoaade became too powerful 
to be resisted. The enemy's works were sinking rapidly under 
it, and nearly all their guns were silenced. Before noon, 
Comwallis beat a parley, and proposed that, corn > 
should be appointed to settle terms of surrende 
accordingly appointed, and, on the l!)th ol 
which they had agreed upon were ratified by the i 

commander*. 
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The naval force in the harbour wan surrendered to Dp 
Grasse, the garrison to the American general. To the garrison 
the same terms were granted »b had been conceded to the 
troops who capitulated at Charleston ; and General Lincoln, 
who was present, was designated by Washington to receive 
the Bword of Cornwullis. The number of prisoners exceeded 
seven ^thousand, of •whom nearly three thousand Were not. fit 
for duty. Five days after the surrender, the promised fleet, 
bringing seven thousand troops, arrived at the entrance of the 
bay ; but the admiral learning the fate or the army, returned 
to New York. 

On no occasion during the war did the American people 
manifest greater exultation and joy. To the Giver of all good 
they uuited in rendering, with grateful hearts, thanksgiving 
and praise for the decisive victory which he had enabled thein 
to gain. From the nature and duration of the contest, the a flec- 
tions of many had been so concentrated upon their country, 
and bo intense was their interest in its fate, that the news of 
thin brilliant success produced the most rapturous emotions, 
under the operation of which some were deprived of their 
reason, and one aged patriot in Philadelphia expired. 

The loss of a second entire army extinguished every hope 
•which the people of Great Britain had entertained of the iuu- 

t'ugation oi' their colonies. Their* burdens, which, although 
ieavy, they had borne with patience, while animated by the 
prospect of success, now pressed with intolerable weight. They 
demanded, with an almost unanimous voice, that an end should 
speedily be phi to a hopeless and ruinoiin war. But the 
speech of the king to parliament, at the opening of the winter 
session, discovered that his feelings and determination re- 
mained unchunged. Bearing no portion ol' the burdens of war, 
be felt, with undiminished force, his reluctance to part with 
the authority which he had once exercised over three millions 
of BUoj 

But the house of commons, speaking the seutinients of the 
people, expressed., in energetic language, their disapprobation 
of all further attempts to reduce the colonies to obedience by 
force. Lord North, contrary to the wishes of his sovereign, 
then resigned tbe office ol prime minister. Another cabinet 
formed, who advise'; to concede independence 

to the colonics. Ivarly in tins spring of 1 7*2, pacific ©vei I 
were accordingly niri ' \ and both 

it ions desisted from hostile meajop 

iled John Adsrj 
'-at with Great Britain, wben- 
^^■■Ud i*pr>»»» ||r 
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devoted all the energies of his powerful mind to the work 
enlightening; thp people, and preparing them for the contest 
which he foresaw was approaching. In the Continental con- 
gress he was conspicuous for his talents and zeal. Appointed 
minister to Holland, he succeeded in obtaining a loan at Am- 
sterdam when the resources of his country were almost ex- 
hausted, and in concluding with that republic a treaty of 
amity and commerce. 

As colleagues with him, congress now appointed Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. The first was minis- 
ter to France. He was beloved by his country for the ser- 
vices he had rendered her, and illustrious throughout the 
world for his inventive genius and practical philosophy. John 
Jay was a native of New York ; was distinguished for the 
purity of his moral character, and his attachment to the rights 
of mankind. He had long been a member of congress, and 
was then the representative of the United States at the Span- 
ish court. Henry LaurenB was a citizen of South Carolina, 
had been president of congress, had been appointed minister to 
Holland, but, when crossing the ocean, was captured by a 
British Cruiser, and confined, on a charge of treason, to the 
Tower of London. In the endurance of sufferings in In* 
country's cause, he displayed a character formed after the mo- 
dels of antiquity. 

To negociate with these, Mr. Oswald was appointed on the 
part of Great Britain. The conferences were opened at Paris, 
in April ; and at the same time plenipotentiaries from all the 
powers at war were assembled, in that city, to treat of a ge- 
neral peace. The pride of the mother country, and her com- 
mendable solicitude for the interests of the loyalists, placed 
impediments in the way of the negociations between her and 
her late colonies which occasioned considerable delay. The 
first commission to Mr. Oswald authorized him to treat with 
any commissioners of the American " colonies." Doctor 
Franklin and Mr. Jay (Mr. Adams and Mr. Laurens not having 
yet arrived) refused to negociate until, by the commission of 
the person appointed to treat with them, they were acknow- 
ledged to be_ the representatives of an independent nation. 
Such a commission as they required waB thereupon sent to 
Mr. Oswald. The ministers then entered upon a discussion 
of the terms which the treaty should contain. It was sooa 
settled that the boundaries should include the territory which 
belonged to the several colonies before the commencement of 
hostilities; and an additional tract at the north-west, the ex- 
tent of which was then unknown, was added. Greater diffi- 
culty was experienced in adjusting the claim of the United 
States to the right of fishing on the Banks fif Newfoundland; 
but it was at length agreed that they should have a common 
right to take fish on those banks, and at other places where 
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they had been accustomed to fish, and liberty to dry them ou 
the unsettled porta of the shores of Nova Scotia, Labrador, 
and the Magdalen Islands. t 

The claims of Great Britain in behalf of the loyalists Or re- 
fugees were not so easily disposed of. She insisted that thoy 
should be permitted to return, and not only to enjoy such pro- 
perty as had not been confiscated, but to recover all that had 
been, or be indemnified for the loss of it. The American en- 
voys replied that they had no authority to make such a stipu- 
lation; that the acta of confiscation had been passed by the 
several states, and the congress had no power to annul them ; 
that Deither justice nor humanity required that America should 
compensate those people, for they had been the principal cause 
of the war, and had been instrumental in aggravating its worst 
horrors ; and that, if Great Britain persisted in this demand, she 
would be required to pay for the property destroyed by her 
troops and adherents in America. But, Mr. Oswald continu- 
ing to press the claim with much pertinacity, the envoys of 
the United States, fearing that the negociation would other- 
wise be broken off", at length consented to articles stipulating 
that congress should earnestly recommend to the rwpectlvs 
states to provide for the restitution of nil confiscated estates ; 
that British subjects should have full liberty to visit any part 
of the United States; might remain there twelve months; 
should meet with no molestation in their endeavours to re- 
cover their estates, and all debts at any time previously con- 
tracted ; and that no future confiscations should be made. 

Great Britain still retaining territory near the sources of the 
Mississippi, it was agreed that her subjects should for Ing 
have the right to navigate that river; and in another article 
she engaged that, when her troops evacuated the country, 
they should carry away no negroes nor other property nf the 
American inhabitants. 

On the 30th of November, l"^?, provisional articles were 
signed, which were to form the bant* of a definitive treaty, 
the conclusion of which was deferred until peace abould take 
place between France, the ally of the United States, and 
Great Britain ; and, on the 20th of the succeeding January, a 
cessation of hostilities, was agreed on. 

In the treat)- of alliance between France and the United 
states, both parties agreed that neither should make peace 
without the formal consent of the other : and the congre** 
moreover instructed their envoys to undertake nothing in 
their negotiation* for peace without the knowledge and con- 
currence of the French minister. Theae iiurxuc toons were 
given, at the eaggeatuu of France, when the United Mate* 
were i wujdi art e to her tor aid ra the war. In the pfogres* of 
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for suspicion, that she was endeavouring, by secret intrigue*, 
to obtain for herself, to the exclusion of her ally, a participa- 
tion in the Newfoundland fisheries, and for Spain the territory 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. Jlr. Jay and Mr. Adams 
then determined to proceed without consulting the French 
minister; and Dr. Franklin, the only other envoy then [ire- 
sent, at length consented. When informed bv him that the 
provisional articles were agreed to, the French minister re- 
plied in indignant and reproachful language; hut happily the 
interests of his country forbade a rupture of the negotiations 
between her and England. On the 3d of September, 1*83, a 
definitive treaty between these powers was signed ; and, on 
the same day, a definitive treaty between England and the 
United States, containing the same stipulations as the pro- 
visional articles, was also signed. In due time, this treaty 
was ratified by the congress. 

While the negotiations were pending, the American troops 
were retained in service, but remained unemployed at their 
various stations). They saw witli pleasure the end of their 
toil* approaching, but apprehended that their country, when 
she no longer needed their services, would forget with what zeal 
and fidelity they had been rendered. The officers, especially, 
dreaded that, after having, for want of pay, expended their 
private furtuues, and after having exhausted, their strength in 
the performance of arduous and protracted services, they 
should be dismissed in poverty, without any secure provision 
for their future support. 

In the course of the war, a resolution had been adopted by 
congress, stipulating that the officers, after being disbanded, 
should receive half pay for life. This resolution had never 
been ratified by the requisite number of states, and no safe re- 
liance could therefore be placed upon it. In December, 1 , 
the officers forwarded to tongrpss a petition praying that a I] 
arrears which were due to them might be discharged, and 
that, instead uf half pay for life, a sum equal to five years full 
[jay should be paid or secured to them when disbanded. 

The delay uf congress to comply with this request pro- 
duced an alarming agitation in that portion of the army sta- 
tioned at Newburgh. An address to the officers was pri- 
vately circulated, written with great ability, and admirably 
well fitted to work upon those passions which recent Buffer- 
ings and gloomy forebodings find excited in every bosom. 
The writer boldly recommended that, as all the application* 
to the sympathy and justice of congress had failed of success, 
an appeal should be made to their fears. 

Fortunately, the commander-in-chief wan in camp Thoug 
conscious that the officers bad just cause u 
aware that duty to Ida country, and e\ 
required that he should prevent the adoption in. 
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orderly expedient* to obtain redress. Calling: them together, 
he, by a calm and sensible address, persuaded them to rely 
Btill longer upon the disposition of congress to perform for 
them whatever the limited means of the nation would permit. 
He then, in a letter to that body, gave an account of these 
disturbances, and maintained and enforced the claims of the 
officers with such pathos and strength of reason us produced 
the adoption of measures which restored quiet, if they did not 
give satisfaction. 

At about the same time, the officer*, remembering their 
common sufferings and services, and contemplating their final 
separation, formed a society which, with reference to the Ro- 
man hero Cincinnatus, who left the pLough for the army, and 
returned victorious froth tfte army to the plough, they called 
" The Society of the Cincinnati." A medal of gold, stamped 
with the American eagle, hearing on its breast the devices Of 
the order, was to be worn by the members, suspended by a 
blue ribbon edged with white, descriptive of the union of 
America and France, fly the B it icles of the association, tin- 
right of membership was to descend to the eldest male pos- 
terity, and, in failure of them, to such collateral descendants 
as might be considered most worthy. Provision was made 
that other individuals, distinguished for their patriotism and 
abilities, might be elected honorary members for life; that 
every officer, on joining it, should deposit one mouth's pay, to 
create a fund from which donations should he made to such 
officers and their families as might need assistance; and thai 
the members belonging to the respective states should consti- 
tute distinct subordinate societies, deputies from which should 
meet triennially to regulate concerns of general import ; and 
the office of president was conferred on General Washington. 

in November, 1783, the patriot army was disbanded, and 
again mingled with their fellow-citizens. In the sflnie month, 
\V\v York was evacuated by the British troops. General 
Washington, taking an effectionate leave of his officers, re- 
paired to Annapolis, where congress was then sitting, and 
there, it a public ttadience, with dignity and sensibility, re- 
signed his cornniiiMion as commander-in-ehietof the American 
*. Then, with a character illustrious throughout the 
world, he returned to his residence at Mount Vernon, posses- 
sing the sincere love and profound veneration of his cod u try- 
men. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CONFEDERATION, AND THE ADOPTION 
OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

The exultation at the achievement of independence, and the 
joy at the return of peace, began to subside as soon as the 
people had leisure to reflect upon their situation, and to feel 
the evils which remained after the greater evil of war had 
been removed. For seven years, a large portion of the inha- 
bitants had been called from the labours of the field to the 
defence of their country ; and all the surplus earnings ol those 
who remained at home had been required for the support of 
war. Some had been reduced from riches to poverty by the 
depreciation and final extinction of paper money ; others suf- 
fered all the evils of want while they held evidences of the 
debt of the confederation, of which they could obtain neither 
the principal nor interest. The whole amount of this debt, 
foreign and domestic, was estimated at forty-two millions of 
dollars ; and each state owed, besides, a large debt of its own. 

The commerce of the country had been almost annihilated 
during the war ; and the people possessed not the means of 
reviving it. They owned but few ships ; they had but little 
to offer in exchange for the productions of Europe ; their trade 
with most other nations was burdened with restrictions such 
as those nations thought proper to impose, they declining to 
form treaties with a government possessing such limited 
powers as the congress. These powers did not embrace the 
regulation of commerce ; each state, considering itself a sepa- 
rate and independent sovereignty, imposed such duties and 
• restrictions upon the trade between itself and foreign nations 
and the other states as its interests for the moment seemed to 
require. Commerce, therefore, with nothing to facilitate and 
much to impede it, languished ; and, for the want of its vivify- 
ing influence, all the energies of the country were dormant. 

The public creditors were clamorous for pay ; but the con- 
gress possessed not the means, nor the power to obtain the 
means, to discharge its debts. It could collect no duties from 
commerce, nor impose taxes ; it could do no more than make 
. requisitions upon the states, which it often did ; but they were 
seldom regarded. So low had its credit fallen, that the evi- 
dences of its debt were often sold, by the necessitous, for one 
eighth of their nominal value. The patriots in congress did 
not deserve, but they felt, the reproach of credit destroyed 
and energies paralyzed. Their requisitions having been dis- 
regarded, they appealed, in earnest terms, to the states to 
grant them the power to raise money to pay the principal and 
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interest of the debt by imposing duties on imports. New York 
alone refused ; but her single negative defeated the project. 

The people, not receiving all the benefits they expected from 
independence and liberty, became discontented, jealous, and 
in some parts refractory. Their jealousy was highly excited 
by the Society of the Cincinnati- Its ribbon and its hereditary 
feature gave rise to the suspicion that the object of itB founders 
was to establish an order of nobility ; and the provision that 
men of talents and patriotism, who had not been officers, 
might be elected honourary members for life, led to the appre- 
hension that the society intended to strengthen itself by 
uniting with it the principal men in theseveral states, and thus 
render it too powerful to be resisted. At the suggestion of 
General Washington, most of the Btate societies altered the 
articles of the association by expunging the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and the right to elect ,honorary members; and the peo- 
ple then dismissed their fears. 

By the treaty of peace, the Mississippi was declared to be 
the western, and the thirty-first degree of north latitude the 
southern, boundary of the republic. Spain possessed the 
country south of that degree, and of course both banks of the 
Mississippi, at its mouth. She claimed therefore the right to 
prohibit, and did prohibit, the citizens of the Union from tran- 
sporting their products upon that river to the ocean. The set- 
tlers west of the Alleghany Mountains, then rapidly increasing 
in numbers, complained loudly of the deprivation which they 
suffered, and indignantly censured congress for not obtaining 
for them the privilege withheld. A negotiation was opened 
with Gardoqui, the Spanish minister to the States ; but he re- 
fused to yield what was claimed. 

Before the war, a free trade "was allowed between the colo- 
nies and the British West Indies. The former having now 
become a distinct nation, Great Britain no longer permitted 
tbetD to enjoy this privilege, and this commerce was carried 
on wholly in British ships. This kept alive the animosity be- 
tween the two nations, and other causes contributed to in- 
crease it. The British refused to surrender certain posts on 
the western lakes, and within the acknowledged boundaries of 
the republic, the retention of which enabled them to control 
the western Indians, and keep possession of the fur trade ; 
alleging, in justification, that the I'nited States, on their part, 
had neglected to perform some of tin- stipulations contained 
in the treaty of peace. To adjust all matters in dispute, and 
to form a commercial treaty, John Adams wassentas minister 
to England ; hut ho lit ■ had congrus* to hind the 

i, that li<- i cotnplwh wry thing. 

luJunu-"' ' legislature t*f Virginia, at the mig- 

ffi'si -u. uppjinted commissioners to meet, at 

■flch commissioners as might be ap- 
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l>i>iuted by the other statew, to take into consideration me 
trade (if the country, and recommend a uniform system of com- 
mercial regulations. The meeting was held in September ; 
but five states oulj' Were represented. After discussion, they 
came to tlie conclusion that their number was too small, and 
their power too limited, to enable tlieni to effect their object. 
Previous to their adjournment, however, (hey agreed on a re- 
port, in which they recommended that delegates shouldbe ap- 
pointed, by the several legislatures, to meet at Philadelphia, in 
the ensuing May, empowered to revise and amend the articled 
of confederation, wherever found defective. This report iru 
vent to the congress, as well as to the several state legisla- 
tures. 

The stagnation of trade w»a most sensibly felt iu New Eng- 
land. There a very large portion of the people were de|**ii 
dent on their own labour for support ; and the discouragenieu 
of domestic industry produced among them extreme distress. 
In Massachusetts, it urged to insurrection a portion of the in- 
habitants. Near the close of the year, they assembled, to the 
number uf two thousand, in the north-western part of the 
state ; and, choosing Daniel Shays their leader, demanded that 
the collection of debts should be suspended, and that the legis- 
lature should authorize the emission of paper money for gene- 
ral circulation. Two bodies of militia, drawn from those 
parts of the state where disaffection did not prevail, were im- 
mediately despatched against them, one under the command 
of General Lincoln, the other of General Shepard. They were 
easily dispersed ; and afterwards, abandoning their seditious 
purposes, accepted the proffered indemnity of the government. 

But, though easily ijuelled, this rebellion startled the coun- 
try, and convinced the active patriots of that day that efii- 
cient measures must be adopted to strengthen the government, 
and call forth the resources of the nation, hi pursuau- 
the suggestion of the meeting at Annapolis, congress, in Feb- 
ruary, 1787, adopted a resolution recommending that a cant 
vention to revise the articles of confederation should be held 
at Philadelphia ; and all the states, except Rhode Island, chose 
delegates. On the 1 lth day of May, the convention met: 
General Washington was unanimously chosen president ; and 
fchja body of venerable and illustrious statesmen proceeded 
to perform its important duty, 

They deliberated with closed doors ; but their journal and 
a portion of their debates have been published. After a few 
wirkrt* discussion, they determined that, instead of reviling 
the articles of confederation, Ihcy would frame un entirely 
new constitution, The various interests and pursuits or the 
several portions of <lu< confederacy oceusioiu'd liilTk-e 1 '' - 
which prolonged their labour»,and, foru time, rendi 
ment almost hopeless The planting states of tl 
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the commercial states of the north, each feared that the other 
would obtain the preponderancy in the new government. The 
large were unwilling that the small states should enjoy, as 
they did by the articles of confederation, the same weight in 
the legislature ; and the latter were unwilling to relinquish 
their equality. The aubject of slavery often forced itself upon 
their consideration, and aroused feelings not easily recon- 
ciled nor restrained. 

But the necessity of a more perfect union, and of a stronger 
government, which every one felt, impelled all to yield some- 
thing ; and, after a session of four months, they agreed upon 
a constitution, which was reported to congress, and by that 
body submitted for ratification to conventions* chosen by the 
people of the respective states. 

This constitution, under which the citizens of this republic 
have enjoyed such unexampled happiness: and prosperity, dif- 
fers, in many particulars, from the articles of confederation. 
It connects the states more closely together, by establishing 
over the whole people a supreme government^ composed of 
three departments — legislative, executive, aud judicial. 

The legislative department consists of a seriate and house 
of representatives, and is styled the congress. The members 
of the house are chosen by the people, and hold their offices 
two 3 - ears. They are apportioned among the several states, 
according to the number of inhabitants, as ascertained every 
tenth year by the census, deducting two fifths of the slaves. 

The senators are the representatives of the stateB, in their 
sovereign capacity, aud are chosen by the states legislatures, 
each choosing two. The constitution ordained that, on as- 
sembling at the first session, they should be divided, as 
equally as possibly, into three classes. Those composing the 
first class were to hold their offices but two years; those 
composing the third, six years. All subsequently chosen were 
to hold their offices six years, except such as should be chosen 
to supply the places of those who died or resigned. Besides 
their legislative power, they have, iu concurrence with the 
executive, a voice in all appointments to office, and in the ra- 
tification of treaties. 

The executive power is vested in a president, apirtinted by 
electors. These elector* are chosen in the respective states, 
in such manner as the different legislatures may prescribe, 
and are equal in number to the senators and representatives 
from the state in congress. If, however, no person receive* a 
majority of the votes of those electors, the president is then 
chosen by the representatives, those from each state having 
He is elected for four years; but he maybe 
iuse, tried by the senate, and, if convicted 
V removed from office. He is cnmmand- 
•1 forces. He nominates to the senate 



all officers of the general government, and, with the advice 
and consent of two thirds of that body, ratifies treaties. A 
vice-president is chosen at the same time, and in the same 
manner, to perform all the duties of president when that office 
is vacant by death, resignation, or removal. 

To pass a law, the house and senate must concur; and it 
is then to be sent to the president, who must approve it. If 
he does not approve it, he must return it with his objections ; 
and it must then be agreed to by two-thirds of both branches. 
Laws thus enacted are obligatory upon the citizens indivi- 
dually, and may be executed by officers appointed by the pre- 
sident and senate. Under the confederation, the ordinances 
of congress operated only upon the states, and no efficient 
mode was provided for enforcing them. 

The constitution confers on congress the power to declare 
war ; to raise and support armieB ; to provide and maintain a 
navy; to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
to regulate commerce ; to coin money ; and all other powers 
of a general or national character. It diminishes in no re- 
spect the liberty of the citizen, but transfers a portion of the 
powers, previously exercised by the state governments, to 
the government of the Union. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in a su- 
preme court, and such inferior courts as the congress may es- 
tablish; and it extends to all cases arising under the consti- 
tution, the laws of congress, and treaties ; to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction; to all controversies be- 
tween citizens of different states, and between foreigners and 
citizens : the judges hold their offices during good behaviour. 

Although, from regard to consistency, and in the hope, pro 
bably, that, at no distant time, slavery would cease to exist, 
the use of the word slave is cautiously avoided in the consti- 
tution ; yet several of its provisions have reference to that 
class of persons. It provides that three fifths of their number 
shall be counted in apportioning representatives and direct 
taxes ; that congress shall not prohibit their importation until 
the year 1908, nor impose upon them, when imported, a 
higher duty than ten dollars for each person ; and that a slave 
escaping from one state into another phall not be set free, but 
shall be delivered up. 

The new constitution found opposers as well as advocates 
and both were equally zealous. The former, ardently at- 
tached to liberty, imagined that rulers possessing such exten- 
sive sway, such abundant patronage, and such independent 
tenure of office, would become fmidof I he exneise of power, 
and, in the end, arrogant and tyrannical; and many, believ- 
ing that their local governments were the surest safeguards 
of liberty, complained that, in the partition of power, too lit- 
tle was left to them, and too much granted to this new, or, 
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they affected to consider it, foreign government, which was 
to be established. The latter, professing and feeling the game 
attachment to liberty, contended that, to preserve it, an ener- 
getic government was necessary. They described, in forcible 
and convincing terms, the evils actually endured from the in- 
efficiency of the confederation, and demanded that a trial, at 
least, should he made of the remedy proposed. These took 
the name of federalists, to denote that they were in favour of 
a union of the states; the appellation of anti-federatista was 
given to their antagonists. 

In the conventions of eleven states, a majority, though in 
Rome instances a small one, decided in favour of its ratifica- 
tion. Provision was then made for the election of the officers 
to compose the executive and legislative departments. To 
the highest station, the electors, by a unanimous vote, elected 
George Washington, illustrious for his virtues and military 
talents. To the second, that of vice-president, by a vote 
nearly unanimous, they elevated John Adams, who, in sta- 
tions less conspicuous, had, with equal patriotism, rendered 
important services to bis country. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WASHINGTON'S ADM.IN1 8 T RATION. 

THe 4th of March, 1789, was the day designated for the new 
government to commence its operations. The delays inci- 
dent to its first organization prevented the inauguration of 
President Washington until the 30th of April. The ceremony 
wbb witnessed, with inexpressible joy, by an immense con- 
course of citizens. In an impressive address to both bouses 
of congress, he declared, with characteristic modesty, hia 
" incapacity fur the mighty and untried cares before him,'" 
and offered his " fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being, whose providential aid can supply every human de- 
fect, that his benediction would consecrate to the liberties 
and happiness of the people of the United States a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves for these essential purposes; 
and would enable every instrument employed in its adminis- 
tration to execute with success the functions allotted to his 
charge." 

He also expressed his firm conviction, "that the foundation 
of our national policy would be laid in the pure and immutable 
principles of private morality; and that the pre-eminence of a 
tree government would be exemplified by all the attributes 
which can win the nfl ons of ita citizens, and command the 
respect of the world 
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" I dwell," fluid he, " on this prospect with every satis- 
faction winch an ardent love for my country can inspire ; since 
there ia no truth more thoroughly catablished, than that there 
exists, in the economy and course of nature, an indissoluble 
union between virtue and happiness; between doty and ad- 
vantage; between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
nanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and felicity ; and since the destiny of the republican model of 
government is justly considered as deepct, perhaps as 
finally, staked on the experiment intrusted to the American 
people." 

To establish a revenue sufficient for the support of the 
government, and for the discharge of the debt contracted in 
the revolutionary war, was the first object of congress. But 
this was not effected until after considerable discussion arising 
from imagined differences of local interests, and from feelings 
of national attachment and antipathy. It was proposed to 
lay specific duties, or duties according to the quantity, on cer- 
tain enumerated articles, and on all others an nil valorem duty, 
or a duty on the actual value. A tax was also propose 
the tonnage of vessels, higher on foreign than American ; and 
the plan embraced also a discrimination in favour of such 
foreign nations as had made commercial treaties with the 
United States. 

By members coming from parts of the Union not direct! 
interested in commerce, the discrimination in favour of Ameri- 
can tonnage was resisted as a tax on agriculture, and a pre- 
mium granted to navigation. To these objections Mr. Madi' 
son, a statesman more free than most from local feelings and 
prejudices, replied that it was important that America should 
have ships to carry on her own commerce, to form a school 
for seamen, and to lay the foundation of a navy. He did not 
think there was much weight in the observation that a duty 
on foreign vessels would be a burden on the community, and 
particularly oppressive to some parts. If it were, it v 
be a burden of that kind which would ultimately save us from 
a greater. What but a navy cau defend our towns and cities 
on the sea-coast, Or enable us to repel an invading enemy r 
The parts, if any, on which the burden would press i 
heavily, are those most exposed to a predatory warfare, 
requiring the greatest exertions of the nation for their defence. 

The diverse interests of the various parts of the Union occa- 
sioned considerable difficulty in adjusting the specific duties 
on particular articles ; but the proposition to make a discrimi- 
nation in favour of those nations with whom the United States 
had formed commercial treaties gave rise to a more anin 
discussion. It was supported by Mr. Madison and others on 
the ground that public sentiment demanded that foreigu na- 
tions generally should not he placed on the same footing as 
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the allies of the United States, and that it was wise to impose 
restrictions upon the commerce of those nations that had not 
form I'd commercial treaties with us ; for in this way they 
might be induced to do so. It was opposed by Mr. Benson, 
Mr. Sherman, and others, for the reasons, that uo particular 
advantages had been derived from the commercial treaties 
already formed ; that the trade with Great Britain was more 
profitable than it was, or could be made, with France ; that 
such discrimination must be injurious to our commerce, driving 
it into unnatural channels, and must diminish our revenue, 
which could not be sufficient to justify such a hazardous ex- 
periment; and that trade, if left to itself, would seek and Bnd 
the channels moBt profitable to those concerned in it and to 
the whole country. 

As ths bill passed the house, it made a discrimination in 
favour of American tonnage, and also in favour of those nation* 
which had formed commercial treaties with the United States. 
To the latter discrimination the senate disagreed, and the 
point was eventually, but reluctantly, yielded by the house. 
Thus provision was made for drawing into the national trea- 
sury funds which had before been collected and appropriated 
by the states on the sea-coast. 

Laws creating a department of state, then called the de- 
partment of foreign affairs, of the treasury, and of war, were 
then proposed and enacted. When the first was under consi- 
deration, a question of surpassing importance was discussed 
and decided. The constitution gives the appointment of offi- 
cers to the president and senate, but is silent on the power of 
removal. This bill contained a clause which declared or im- 
plied that the president alone possessed and might exercise 
that [sower. Many strenuously denied this, contending that, 
as the power had not bren expressly granted, except in case 
of impeachment, it could be exercised, if at all in any other 
case, only by the same authority that made appointments ; 
that it was inconsistent frith the principles of free govern- 
ment to give, by construction, such a dangerous power to any 
individual ; that it was a monarchical prerogative, was liable 
to great abuses, would render officers entirely dependent upon 
the whim or caprice of one man, and convert them into mere 
tools and creatures of his will ; that it could not he supposed 
that the office of president would always be filled by men as 
virtuous as he who now filled it — and by an ambitious man 
the power might and would be wielded iu a niauner highly 
dangerous to liberty. 

Those who believed that the president did possess, and 

ought to possess, the power of removal, replied tiiat, by the 

; ifivtiou, the executive jsower was vested iu the president, 

and no power was, in its nature, more clearly executive than 

this; that the president w«« expressly i-ripim-d |o take care 



that the laws were faithfully executed ; — and how could he 
perform this duty unless authorized to remove an officer who 
should disobey his orders ? — that the danger apprehended was 
a mere figment of the imagination, for it would not be sup- 
posed that the people would choose for their chief magistrate 
a man who would be guilty of removiug a meritorioua officer 
for the purpose of appointing a favourite in his stead : such an 
act, it was alleged, would subject him to impeachment and 
removal from his own high trust. 

After a long and able debate, the hill containing the impor- 
tant clause was passed, by a majority, in the senate, of two, 
and, in the house, of twelve. Nothing bo closely assimilates 
our government to the monarchies of Europe as the construc- 
tion, doubtful at least, thus given to the constitution. Thomas 
Jefferson was appointed secretary of the department of state, 
Alexander Hamilton of the treasury, and Henry Knox of war- 
In the same session, a nntional judiciary was constituted 
and organized, John Jay being appointed chief justice ; a re- 
solve was passed directing the secretary of the treasury to 
prepare a plan for the support of public credit; and amend- 
ments to the constitution were proposed, which were subse- 
quently ratified by the states, and which, removing many of 
the objections made to it, rendered it acceptable to all. 

After the adjournment of congress, the president made a 
tour through New England, where lie was received by the in- 
habitants with an affection bordering on adoration. People of 
all classes crowded to behold the man whose virtues and 
talents exalted him, in their view, above the heroes of ancient 
and modern times ; and to present to him the undissembled 
homage of their grateful hearts. Rut to none did his visit give 
more exquisite pleasure than to the officers and soldiers of the 
" patriot army," who had been his companions in suffering 
and in victory, who were endeared to him by their bravery 
and fidelity in war, and by the magnanimity with which, in 
peace, they endured unmerited neglect and poverty. 

At the next session of congress, which commenced in 
January, 179(>, BIr. Hamilton made his celebrated report upon 
the public debts contracted during the revolutionary war. 
These debts he divided into three classes — those contracted 
by congress to foreigners; those contracted by the same body 
to American citizens ; and those incurred by the individual 
states in support of the common cause. Taking into view the 
sacred nature of these debts, and the policy of sustaining 
public credit, he recommended that all of them should he 
assumed and funded by the new government ; and that pro- 
vision should be made for paying the interest by imposing 
taxes on certain articles of luxury, and on spirits distilled 
within the country. This recommendation was supported by 
many and able arguments. 
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When this report came under consideration in the house of 
representatives, no objection was made to the assumption of 
the debta contracted by congress to foreigners, amounting, 
according to the estimate, to about twelve millions of dol- 
lars. The assumption of the other classes of debts was op- 
posed by the party who had seen, or thought they had seen, 
in the constitution, many features hostile to freedom. They 
now expressed their fears tbat this measure would render the 
government still stronger, by drawing around it a numerous 
and powerful body of public creditors, who, in all its con- 
tests with the states or the people,' would be bound, by the 
strongest ofull ties, — that of interest, — to support it, whether 
right or wrong. This party, existing principally in the Southern 
States, and professing an ardent attachment to the equal 
rights of man, took the name of republican. 

It has already been stated that the evidences of the public 
debt had often been sold, by the necessitous, for much less 
than their nominal amount- They had been purchased prin- 
cipally by the rich and intelligent; and a large proportion was 
held in the Middle and Northern States. The question had 
been much discussed among the people, whether the present 
holder should receive the full amount, or whether adiscrimina- 
tion should be made, giving to him the current market value, 
and the remainder to the original holder. A proposition to 
make this discrimination was brought forward in congress, by 
Mr. Madison; but, after considerable debate, was rejected by 
a large majority. 

More were opposed to the assumption of the debts of the 
several states than of those contracted by the confederation. 
They contended that no power to assume them was given by 
the constitution j they apprehended danger from transferring 
the obligation from the states to the general government, be- 
lieving that the effect would be to weaken the former and 
strengthen the latter, already too strong, by attaching to it ail 
the piihlic creditors ; and they feared that the consolidated 
debt would be too burdensome for one government to sustain. 
On the other side, it was alleged that, as thedebts were con- 
tracted in a common cause, and to effect an object which (lit- 
congress was instituted to effect, they were, in fact, the debta 
of the Union; that it was unjust to leave those states, which 
had exhibited most zeal, and made the greatest efforts, to 
Iji'.ir burdens assumed for a purpose equally beneficial to all; 
and that, as the states had transferred to congress the com- 
mand of the principal sources of revenue, it wai but just 
that the debts should follow the funds out of which they must 
be paid. After a long and earnest discussion, the house, by a 
smull mainri 4 " -.-.fM-ud. to u-aume those debts; the bill which 
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Bant to the senate providing for the assumption of such 
only as had been incurred by the confederation. 

Afterwards this national measure was connected, aa is too 
frequently the case iu legislative bodies, with one which hod 
excited much local feeling. Since the congreaa had been 
driven from Philadelphia, in 17£3, by the mutiny of a part of 
Pennsylvania line, it had usually held its session** in New 
rk. Several attempts bad been made, by the member* 

»m the Middle and Southern States, to establish the seat of 
government farther south. A majority readily agreed to leave 
New York; but the same majority disagreed whenever 
particular place was proposed. While the assumption 
Lay upon the tahle of the senate an arrangement was 
tered into by the majority, that the seat of government shoal' 
be established, for ten years, at Philadelphia, and afterward 
permanently at a place to he selected on the River Potomac ; 
and it was understood that, should this arrangement be carried 
into effect, some southern members would withdraw their ap- 
position to the assumption of the debts of the states. A law 
establishing the seat of government was accordingly enacted. 
The bill on the tahle of the senate was then taken up; aa 
amendment was adopted, assuming specific amounts of those 
debts, being in the aggregate twenty-one millions and a half; 
in this shape the bill was passed by that body, aud Bent to 
the house, where the amendment was agreed to, two membra 
representing districts on the Potomac changing their votes. 
The whole sum funded amounted to n little more than seventy 
live millions of dollars ; upon a part of which three jier cent,, 
and upon the remainder six per cent, interest was to be paid. 

The effect of thin measure was great and rapid. The price 
of fhe public paper, which had fallen to twelve or fifteen cents 
on the dollar, suddenly rose to the sum expressed on thi 
of it. This difference was gained, in most instances, by pur- 
chasers of the securities, who, feeling indebted, for this im- 
mense accession of wealth, to the plans of the secretary . 
garded him with enthusiastic attachment. But in others, this 
wealth, suddenly acquired without merit, excited envy and 
dissatisfaction. Those joined the republican party; whn, 
fancying they were witnessing the fulfilment of their pre 
tioDi became more active in their opposition. 

The recommendation of the secretary to impose additional 
duties, was not acted upon until the next session of congress. 
Those on distilled spirits were proposed in order to render the 
burdens of the inhabitants beyond the Alleghany Mountains, 
where no other spritsi were consumed, equal to those o! 
inhabitants on the sea-coaat, who consumed most of the ar- 
ticles on which an import duty was paid. The measure was 
warmly opposed by the southern and western member*. That 
*n increase of the revenue was not shown to be neces- 
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that the duty on distilled spirits was an excise duty, the moat 
odious of any in free governments; that the jieople would 
be dLssatined with this intrusion of a foreign government into 
local affairs ; and that ii more revenue was wanted, a better 
mode of raising it could be devised, — were the nrgun 
urged against it. But a considerable majority believed But 
the revenue already provided was not sufficient to enable the 
government to support the credit of the nation by fulfilling it* 
obligations, and saw nothing oppressive uor unjust in the 
duties recommended ; and, in the beginning of 1 7!M ,an act iin- 
imsing I hem -was passed. 

The secretary of the treasury had also recommended the IB- 
corporation of a national bank, aa " an inatitatjoa of priumry 
importance to the prosperous administration of the finances, 
and of the greatest utility in the operations connected with 
support of public credit ;" and a bill for that purpose was intro- 
duced at this session. It met with strong opposition, especi- 
ally from members coming from the planting and agricultural 
states of the south and west. They expressed fears that a large 
moneyed institution would be ho conducted as to be injurious 
to the community, and denied that congress had power to 
create a corporation, the constitution not expressly granting 
it. Tliey were answered by the remark Unit, wherever banks 
had been established, under proper regulations, they had pro- 
il m id beneficial effects ; and that Back of the- powers gmJaMf 
given to regulate commerce, to collect (ax< irrow 

money, and to pay debts, included, as an iucideut, tint p 
to incorporate a bank, that being one of the means often em- 
ployed to effect those objects, as clearly as the power to re- 
gulate commerce included, us an incident, that to erect light- 
houses. 

At flie eloae «f a long debate, in which the sjieukera on bo Hi 
sides sustained tad enforced their, respective "pinions with 
great ability, the bill was paned by bosh hmrrn The pre- 
sident having, before n]i|iriivJDg it, required the opinion, in 
writing, of the memliers of his cabinet, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Randolph, both republicans, denied, Mr. Hamilton and (ieneral 
Knox, both federalists, asserted its constitutionality. After 
considering deliberately the argument* laid be I ore him, he 
decided that congress had the power to pass it, and affixed bis 
signature- The funding of the debts, the imposition of new 
taxes, and the incorporation of a national bank, were mea- 
sures recommended by Mr. Hamilton, who wbb considered 
the leader of the federal party: the republicans condemned 
them, and, by appealing to the reason as well an to tin- pre- 
M of '!"■ people, induced many to believe, that they were 
not only calculated, but intended, to fasten ujwn the country 
the evils, and transfer to if the aristocratica] feature*, of the 
verenient. 
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When the new government was first organized, but eleven 
states had ratified the constitution. Afterwards, North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island, the two dissenting Btates, adopted it; 
the former in November, 1789, the latter in May, 1790, In 
1791., Vermont adopted it, and applied to congress to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. The territory of this state, situated 
between New Hampshire and New York, was claimed hy 
both, and both had made grants of land within its limits. In 
1777, the inhabitants, refusing to submit to either, declared 
themselves independent. Although not represented in tbe 
Continental congress, yet, during the war, they embraced the 
cause of their brethren in the other states ; and to them their 
aid was often rendered, and was always efficient. Agreeably 
to their request, an act was now passed, constituting Vermont 
one of the members of the Union. An act was also passed, 
declaring that the district of Kentucky, then a part of Vir- 
ginia, should be admitted into the Union on the 1st day of 
June, in the succeeding year. 

In 1791 was completed the first census or enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the United States. They amounted to 
3,921,326, of -which number 695,655 were slaves. The re- 
venue, according to the report of the secrelary of the treasury, 
amounted to 4,771 ,000 dollars, the exports to about 1 9,000,000, 
and the imports to about 20,000,000. A great improvement 
in the circumstances of the people began at this period to he 
visible. The establishment of a firm and regular government, 
and confidence in the men whom they had chosen to adminis- 
ter it, gave an impulse to their exertions which bore them 
rapidly forward in the career of prosperity. 

In 1790, a termination was put to the war which for 
several years, had raged between the Creek Indians and the 
atalf of Georgia. Pacific overtures were also made to the 
hostile tribes inhabiting the banks of the Sciota and the Wa- 
bash. These being rejected , an army of fourteen hundred men. 
commanded by General Harmer, was despatched against 
them. Two battles were fought near Chillicothe, in I 
between successive detachments from this army and the In- 
dians, in which the latter were victorious. 

Emboldened by these successes, they made more vigorous 
attacks upon the frontier settlements, which suffered all the 
distressing calamities of an Indian war. Additional troops 
were raised, and the command of the Whole was given to 
General St. Clair. With near two thousand men, he marched^ 
in October, into the wilderness. By desertion and detach- 
ments, this force waB reduced to fourteen hundred. On the 
3d of November, they encamped a few miles from the villages 
on the Miami, intending to remain there nntil joined by those 
who were absent. 

Hut before sunrise, the next morning, just after the 
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were dismissed from the parade, they were attacked unex- 
pectedly by the Indians. The new levies, •who were in front, 
rushed back in confusion upon the regular.*. These, who had 
been hastily formed, were thrown into disorder. They, how- 
ever, with great intrepidity, advanced into the midst of the 
enemy, who retired from covert to covert, keeping always be- 
yond reach, and again returning as soon as the troops were 
recalled from pursuit. In these charges many brave and ex- 
perienced officers were killed ; the loss of men was also great, 
and no permanent impression was made upon the enemy. 

At length, after a contest of three or four hours, St. Clair, 
whose ill health disabled him from performing the active 
duties of commander, determined to withdraw from the field 
the remnant of his troops. The instant that the directions to 
retire were given, a disorderly flight commenced. Fortunately 
for the survivors, the victorious Indians were soon recalled 
from pursuit to the camp, by their avidity for plunder; and 
the vanquished continued their retreat unmolested to the 
frontier settlements. 

In this battle, the numbers engaged on each side were sup- 
posed to be eipial. Of the whites, the slaughter wan almost 
beyond example. Six hundred and thirty were killed and 
missing, and two hundred and sixty were wounded, — a loss 
which proveB at once the obstinacy of the defence and the 
bravery of the assailants. On receiving information of this 
disaster, congress, resolving to prosecute the war with in- 
creased vigour, made provision for augmentftg, by enlistment, 
the military force of the nation to five thousand men. 

In the autumn of 1792, General Washington was ngain 
unanimously elected president of the American republic, and 
in March, 1793, was inducted into office. For vice-president, 
the principal candidates were the incumbent, John Adams, 
and George Clinton, of New York. The former was charged 
with being friendly to distinct orders in society, and was 
believed to be in favour of the system of finance which hud 
been adopted. The latter had been governor of New York 
during the revolutionary war, and had discharged the duties 
of that office with courage and energy. He stood high 
among that class of politicians who i ontunded for the supre- 
macy of the states, and had opposed uilli teal (he adoption 
of the constitution. His Heutiinents in regard to recent, mea- 
sures were known to be the same with those of the minority 
in congress. Mr. Adams received seventy -seven votes, and 
was elected. Mr. Clinton received fifty, Mr. Jefferson four, 
and Mr. Durr ono. 

Wh'le the Americans, under a government of their own 

choice, were enjoying, with but little alloy, the blessings of 

pendence snd freedom, the people of France, by whose 

tktsu blessings had been acquired, were experiencing all 
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the. miseries at anarchy. Grievously oppressed by institutions 
originating in times of ignorance and barbarism, they had 
risen in the majesty of physical strength, and declared their 
determination to be free. Against a whole people, aroused by 
their sufferings to demand their rights, what effectual resist- 
ance can be opposed? Before their energetic exertions 
prompted by enthusiasm and directed by fatal skill, thei* 
ancient government crumbled to the dust. 

Passing at once from abject slavery to entire liberty, their 
conduct was marked by the most shocking excesses. The 
mild virtues of their king, alleviating but slightly the evila^ of 
despotism, could not save him from that resentment which 
consigned to indiscriminate destruction the hereditary orders. 
Himself, his queen, and many thousands of the nobility and 
clergy suffered death on the scaffold. A new government was 
instituted, having for its fundamental principle the universal 
equality of man. Its form was often changed, and the reins 
of authority were successively, but unsteadily, held by the 
temporary favourites of an unenlightened and capricious 
people. 

The Americans could not regard with indifference this strug- 
gle of their allies for freedom. They considered their excesses 
as the first effects of sudden relief from oppression, and hoped 
that experience would produce sobriety of conduct and rever- 
ence for law. They hailed the French revolution as the off- 
spring of their ovn, and cherished the flattering expectation 
that, by the diffusion of the principles of liberty, the whole 
civilized world wonld become partakers of its blessings. 

The French people, at the same time, regarded the Ameri- 
cans as their brethren, bound to them by the ties of gratitude : 
and when the kings of Europe, dreading the establishment of 
republicanism- in her borders, assembled in arms to restore 
monarchy to France, they looked across the Atlantic for sym- 
pathy and assistance. The sympathy felt for them was almost 
universal ; and not a few evinced a disposition to rush to their 
assistance. In some at the seaports, preparations were in pro- 
gress to send out privateers to prey upon the commerce of 
their enemies. Washington foresaw that, if such proceedings, 
forbidden by the laws of nations, were permitted, America 
would be irresistibly drawn into the vortex of foreign politics 
and a foreign Avar. He therefore, in April 1793, issued his 
famous proclamation of neutrality, declaring that it was the 
duty of the United States to pursue an impartial and friendly 
conduct towards the belligerent powers, and warning the citi- 
zens to avoid all acts inconsistent with that duty. Wise and 
expedient as this measure undoubtedly was, yet a vast ma- 
jority felt it as an unwelcome check to the indulgence of their 
sympathy for a people straggling in the same cause in which 
. they had just been successful ; and some, blinded by their de^ 
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vorion to France, began to feel less attachment to its auttior- 
Before the date of the proclamation, the new government of 
France had recalled the minister whom the king bad sent to 
the United States, and appointed the citizen Genet, of ardent 
temper and a zealous republican, to supply his place. Near 
the laat of April, he arrived at Charleston, in South Carolina, 
where he wus received by the governor and the citizens in a 
manner expressive of their warm attachment to his country 
and their cordial approbation of the recent change in her in- 
stitutions. 

Flattered by his reception, and presuming the whole peo- 
ple and the government were actuated by similar feelings, he 
assumed the authority of expediting privateers from that port 
to cruise against the vesselH of nations who were enemies to 
France, but at peace with the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing thiB illegal assumption of power, he received, on his journey 
to Philadelphia, extravagant marks of public attachment ; and, 
on his arrival there, " crowds nocked from every avenue of flu- 
city to meet the republican ambassador of an allied nation." 
Intoxicated by these continued and increased demonstrations 
of regard, he persisted in forming and executing hostile 
schemes against the enemies of France, as well on the ocean 
as against the colonies of Spain upon our southern border. 

The British minister complained to the president, who, by 
the unanimous advice of his cabinet, directed Mr. Jefferson, 
the secretary of state, to lay before the minister of France the 
principles which would regulate the conduct of the executive 
in relation to the powers at war. These principles forbade 
the course which Mr. Genet had pursued. Relying on the 
popularity of his nation, he attempted, by insolent and offen- 
sive declarations, to drive the president from the ground he 
had taken He threatened to appeal from the government to 
the people — a measure which other agents of the French re- 
public had adopted with success in Europe. Here the result 
was different. The people rallied around rulers having the 
same interest as themselves. The minister was abandoned by 
most of his friends : his government, at the request of the pre- 
sident, annulled his powers; and, unwilling to return, he re- 
mained in the country, a striking example of the imbecility of 
a factious individual among a people confiding in their rulers, 
and contented with their lot. 

This conduct of Mr. Genet, the atrocities committed by the 
French people, and the dreaded dcsgei of tln-ir example, alie- 
nated from them many of the citizens of the tinted States, 
especially those belonging to the federal party. And as the 
world was then agitated by the mighty contest between France 
and Great Britain, — a contest which permitted not neutrality 
of feeling, — those who became hostile to the former became 
naturally the friends of the litter. To ber they were besides 
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attracted by identify of origin, by resemblance of institutions, 
by similarity of language, by community of] aws, of literature, 
and of religion. 

The republicans retained an affection for the French but 
little, if at all, diminished. They still looked forward to their 
ultimate success. Surrendering their judgment to their feel- 
ings, they indulged hope against the dictates of reason. In 
discussing foreign politics, each party became embittered 
ngainst the other. The republicans charged the federalist* 
with hostility to free principles and attachment to England; 
the federalists charged the republicans with contempt of law 
and order, and with blind attachment, and even subserviency, 
to France. Over both, 'Washington, admitting no thought but 
for his own country, watched with anxious solicitude, striv- 
ing to restrain their aberrations, and to temper their mutual 
auimosities. 

Early in the session of congress which began in December, 
1793, Mr. Jefferson, the secretary of Btate, submitted a report 
upon the commerce and navigation of the United States, rnnde 
in compliance with a resolution of the house passed in 1791. 
It exhibited, in detail, the amount, of the various articles ex- 
ported to the principal commercial nations, and of the imports 
received in return. The exports consisted principally of pro- 
visions and raw materials ; the imports, of manufactured nr- 
ticles. It is worthy of remark that among the former, cotton 
is not mentioned, Of the exports nearly one half was carried 
to Great Britain and* her dominions; of the imports, about 
four fifths were brought from the Bame countries ; and yet of 
the shipping of the United States not quite one sixth was em- 
ployed in thiH trade. 

The report proceeded to state the privileges and restrictions 
of our commerce witli the nations referred to. In most of 
them, the articles produced in the United States were subject 
to heavy duties, and some of them were prohibited. In Eng- 
land, their trade was on as good a footing as was the trade of 
other countries; but she enjoyed.in the commercial intercourse 
between the two nations, privileges and advantages far supe- 
rior to those which she permitted to the United States. These, 
however, were not the result of special regulations, but of her 
corn laws, navigation act, and colonial syBtpm. 

To remove, modify, or counteract, the various restrictions 
imposed, by foreign nations, on our commerce, the secretary 
recommended amicable arrangements as tho most eligible; but, 
if they could not be effected, the interests of the country, in 
his opinion, required, that countervailing regulations should 
be adopted. lie would impose the same restrictions and bur- 
dens on their commerce and navigation as they imposed on 
ours. 

Upon the reception of this report, Mr. Madison submit 
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his celebrated commercial resolutions, the most important 
features of which were, that higher duties should be im- 
posed on the manufactures and vessels of tliOBe nations which 
had formed no commercial treaties with the United States ; 
and that all losses which might be sustained by our citizens 
from the operation of particular regulations of any country, 
contrary to the law of nations, should be reimbursed out of 
the additional duties on Ihe manufactures and vessels of such 
country. At this time, we had a commercial treaty with 
France, and none with Great Britain ; and information had 
juBt been received that the latter nation had issued instructions 
declaring it to be lawful to send into English ports all vessels 
laden with grain or flour and bound to France. 

Upon these resolutions arose a long, eloquent, and at times 
acrimonious debate. The speakers loo often lost sight of the 
effect which their adoption might have on the interests of 
their own country, and viewed them only as the means of aid- 
ing France and injuring Great Britain, The principal argu- 
ments, pertinent to the subject, in Bupport of them, were, that 
every nation ought to demand and enjoy equal advantages in 
her commercial intercourse with all others; that our com- 
merce was so beneficial to Great Britain, that she would, by 
the adoption of these resolutions, be coerced to modify In r re- 
strictions, and to conclude with us a treaty on farowahk 
terms ; that such was the course of trade, that we were de- 
pendent on her for articles of necessary consumption, und in- 
debted to her merchants immense sums, whirb win- evils 
of alarming magnitude, us they placed us almost at her mercy, 
and gave to her an influence Over our politics, if not over 001 
national councils; that, ever since the peace, tin' conduct of 
Great Britain had been arrogant Find hostile, that uf I 
cordial and friendly, and surely, if no oilier reasons exist' 
was just and expedient to reciprocate friendly as w\\ us hos- 
tile conduct^ that, by refusing to take the manufactures of 
Great Britain, we should cripple her power and benefit our- 
fSvlvea by drawing from her dominions into ours, those arti- 
sans whose wages we in fact paid, but who were not jm ■■■. 
ted to consume the productions of our soil. 

True it is, said those opposed to the resolutioii-, thai 
trade with Great Britain is of great- <n with all 

the rest of the world ; but it is r>> because she nunufki ' 
what we want, end *ell« clipper than other nations; her 
merchants, too, give credit, which them- of Iran 
and credit, to a young and growing country, destitute of capi- 
tal, is a solid advantage, and essential to it* pfvmwnty : that 
to compel the people to nee the manufacture* of I ranee might 
be henefcial to her, bet n <•** to than, bit nlw 

-would supply bat few of the articles they watted, and would 
* 5 
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not Bell such as she could supply on favourable terms ; that as 
to American navigation, it had already a discriminating; duty 
in its favour, and had under all tin* disadvantages complained 
of, gained upon that of Great Britian . in 17 s '!), but one half, 
now two thirds, of our commerce wan carried on in American 
vessels ; that it could not be true that the debts due to British 
merchants enabled that nation to exercise influence over our 
politics or councils; they probably had a different effect; 
Virginia owed them large anros, and Iter representatives gave 
a strenuous support to these hostile_ resolutions; New Eng- 
land owed little, and her representatives opposed them : and 
that, if Great Britain had given us cause of complaint, by re- 
taining the western posts, inciting the Indians to hostility, 
and advancing novel belligerent pretensions, the adoption of 
commercial regulations, injuring our selves more than her, wu 
not the proper mode of avenging our wrongs. 

In February, one of the resolutions was adopted by a small 
majority. While the remainder were before the house, infor- 
mation was received that other instructions bad been issued 
by Grout Britain, subjecting to detention all neutral, and of 
course American, vessels engaged in the trade with the 
French colonies This increasing the animosity against filer. 
a bill Was introduced, and passed I tie house, prohibiting all 
trade in articles produced or manufactured in Great Britain or 
Ireland; hut, it heiug known that the executive had deter- 
mined to institute a new mission to England, for the purpose 
of making another attempt tu adjust all disputes by negoouv 
tion, it wsb rejected in Che senate, by the casting vote of the 
vice-president. 

Before tins subject was disposed oT, another came before 
congress, upon which the difference of opinion was not leas 
decided, nor the debate less ardent. The president informed 
coUgfesSQIiat he had not been able to negociute a peaoe with. 
the (ley of Algiers, Whose corsairs had lately captured eleven 
American merchantmen, and made one hundred prisoners. To 
protect our commerce and seamen, and to puuish Barbarian* 
aggressions, a bill Was introduced authorizing the construction 
of six frigates, four of forty-four guns, and two of thirty -aix. 
It was Strenuously opposed by the republican members. They 
objected to it us the commencement of a permanent n 
which would entail upon thu«ountiy expenses continual lv 
creasing, and render it utterly impossible to discharge the 
national debt. No instance, they said, could be mentioned in 
history of a nation having a navy and not heavily 
with debt. Besides, the force proposed was km 
the object; and a navy, unless large, would so 
In the great maritime powers of the world. V 
Algiers, or the protection of other powers, 
with money, and either vvou 
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and support of a navy. Over these arguments, the honour of 
the nation, a rich commerce exposed to capture and entitled 
to protection, and the cries of a hundred citizens suffering the 
indignity and cruelties of Algerine slavery, prevailed. The 
bill passed both houses, and received the cordial assent of the 
president. 

After the defeat of St. Clair by the Indians, in 1791, General 
Wayne was appointed to command the American forces. Tak- 
ing post near the country of the enemy, he made assiduous 
and long- protracted endeavours to negociate a peace. Failing 
in these, he marched against them, at the head of three thou- 
sand men. On the 20th of August, 1794, an action took place 
iii the vicinity of One of the British garrisons, on the hanks of 
the Miami. A rapid and vigorous charge roused the savages 
from their coverts, and I hey were driven more than two Utile* 
at the point of the bayonet. Broken and dismayed, they fled 
without renewing the combat. Their houses and cornfields 
were destroyed, and forts were erected on the sites of fllfl 
towns laid Waste. In 1795, a treaty was concluded at. f!irn- 
ville, which, long and faithfully observed, gare pesCa and 
security to the frontier inhabitants, permitting the" superaliun- 
dant population of the Eastern States to spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity over the fertile region north-west of the ( Hjih. 

The tax which had been imposed upon spirits distilled with- 
in the country, bearing heavily upon the people in the western 
counties of Pennsylvania, produced their disaffection and dis- 
turban.v. Great exertions were made to excite the public 
resentment against those who should willingly pay it, and 
especially against the officers appointed to collect it. In 
September, 1791j a large meeting of malcontents was held 
at Pittsburgh, at which resolutions, encouraging resistance to 
the laws, were pawed ; and subsequently other meetings with 
held, at which similar resolutions were adopted. Coltmrl 
of correspondence were al»>> appointed to give unity of system 
tn their measures, and to increase the number of their asso- 
ciates. 

A proclamation of the president, exhorting all persons to 
desist from illegal combinations, and calling on the magistrates 
to execute the laws, was disregarded. The marshal of the 
state, while serving processes anon delinquents and offenders, 
waa resisted and fired upon. The inspector of the revenue, 
ling the indignation of the populace, procured a small 
detachment of soldiers to guard his bouse. Tb£M 
tacked by a body of live hundn ure, w ho, setting fire 

ft —■ tiguous buildings, obli leave 

and 
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obey. An it vn openly 
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extorting: a repeal of the offensive laws. The effective 
strength of the insurgents was computed at seven thousand 
men. 

The president, conceiving himself bound, by the most solemn 
obligations, " to take care that the laws be faithfully execut- 
ed," determined to call out a part of the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the adjacent states, to suppress this insurrection. 
In the autumn of 1791, fifteen thousand were detached, and 
being placed under the command of Governor Lee, of Virginia, 
were marched into the disaffected counties. The strength of 
this army rendering resistance desperate, none was offered, 
find no blood was shed, A few of the must active leaders 
were seized and detained fur legal prosecution. The great 
body of the insurgents, on submission, were pardoned, as were 
also the leaders, after trial and conviction of treason. The 
government acquired the respect of the people, by this exer- 
tion of its force, and their affection, by this display of its 
lenity. 

Since the peace of 1783, Great Britain and the United States 
had each incessantly complained that the other had violated the 
stipulations contained in the treaty ; — the former, that the 
•States had prevented the loyalists from regaining jrossession of 
their estates, and British subjects from recovering debts con- 
tracted before the revolutionary war; the latter, that the 
British troops had carried away slaves when they evacuated 
the country, for which the owners ought to be compensated, 
and that certain military posts on the northern frontier, and 
within the acknowledged boundaries of the republic, had not 
been delivered up. By retaining these posts, Great Britain was 
enabled to control the trade with the Indians; and she was 
accused of inciting them to commit depredations upon the 
frontier settlements. The discussion of these mutual com- 
plaints had been carried on with.no little acrimony and zeal ; 
and to the list of their wrongs the United States had now 
others to add— depredations on their commerce, impressment 
of seamen, nnd the assertion of rights as a belligerent, which 
they, being neutral, were not disposed to acknowledge. 

In 1794, Mr. Jay was appointed minister to England. He 
concluded a treaty adjusting most matters in dispute, and, in 
the spring of 1 795, it was laid before the senate. That body, 
on the 24th of June, by precisely a constitutional majority, ad- 
vised the president to ratify it on condition that an article 
nhould be added suspending a portion ol one that it contained. 
Being doubtful whether the conditional ratification of a treaty 
was constitutional, he deferred a decision until after his re- 
turn from a visit to Mount Vernon. Its contents having in 
■•he mean time, been disclosed, the republican party exclaimed, 
in intemperate language, against many of its stipulations. 
The partisans of France swelled the cry of condemnation. 
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Public meetings were held, in various parts of the Union, at 
which resolutions were passed expressing decided disapproba- 
tion of the treaty, and an earnest wibu that the president 
would withhold his ratification. Such appeared to be the wish 
of a great majority of the people. 

That any treaty should be made with Great Britain, while 
she was at war with our republican ally, seemed to many an of- 
fence that ought not to be forgiven. The particular objections 
to the treaty were, that it did not allow the United States to 
trade with the British "West Indies; that it Omitted to secure 
indemnity for slaves carried away ; that it did not provide 
against the impressment of seamen ; that it expressly acknow- 
ledged naval stores to be contraband of war, while the treaty 
with France provided that they should not be so considered j 
that it conceded that the goods of an enemy were liable to 
capture when found in the vessels of either party,— in other 
words, rejected the principle that free ships make free goods, 
to which France and the United States had agreed. In these 
last-mentioned provisions, the treaty was in conformity with 
the laws of nations; but it was for the interests of America 
and France that those laws should be thus far altered by in- 
ternational agreement. It was, moreover, contended that the 
several stipulations in the treaty transcended the limits of the 
treaty-making power. 

General Washington, on his return from Mount Vernon, con- 
sidering that several of the articles were tavourable to the 
I'uited States, believing that an arrangement of the principal 
subjects of controversy with Eugland was highly important, 
and that the treaty before him was the beat that could, at thnt 
time, be obtained, gave it his assent, on the '14 th of August, in 
defiance of popular clamour. So great was the confidence re- 
posed, by the people generally, in their beloved chief magistrate, 
that the public sentiment begnn immediately to change. Tlie 
IViendn of the treaty not only increased in number, but gained 
courage to speak in its defence; and during the fall of I79j, 
the nation was agitated by a zealous and animated discussion 
of its merits. 

The king of Great Britain assented to the alteration which 
had been proposed by the Senate, and at the next session of 
congress it was laid before t he house of representatives! A 
larger proportion of that body than of the people were dissatis- 
fied with it, and in them the feeling of dissatisfaction was 
even more intense. A resolution wns proposed that the presi- 
dent be requested to lay before the house a copy of the instruc- 
tions to Mr. Jay, and of the correspondence and other docu- 
ments relative to the treaty. This produced a long debate, in 
which less was said on the propriety of passing the resolution 
than on the nature and extent of the treaty-making power. 

The friends of the administration maintained that a treaty 
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■was a contract between two nations, whict, under the constl 
tution, the president, by and with the advice and consent 
the senate, had a right to make ; and that it was made when 
by and with such advice and consent, it had received his fin 
act. Its obligations then became complete on the Dijj 
.States; and to refuse to comply with it* stipulations 
■was to break the treaty, and to violate the faith of the na- 
tion. 

The opposition contended, that the power to make treat i 
if applicable to every object, conflicted with powers whio! 
were vested exclusively in the congress collectively ; thateither 
(he treaty -making power must be limited in its operation, so as 
not to touch objects committed by the constitution to congress, 
or the assent and co-operation of the house of representatives 
must be required to give validity to any compact, so far as it 
might comprehend those objects. A treaty, therefore, which 
required an appropriation of money, or any act to carry it into 
effect, had not acquired its obligatory force until the lion- 
representatives hud exercised its powers in the case. They 
were at full liberty to make, or to withhold, such appropria- 
tion, or other taw, without incurring the imputation of violat- 
ing any existing obligation, or breaking the faith of the nation. 

The debate on this question was animated and vehement; 
all the party passions were enlisted in it; it was protracted 
through more than a fortnight ; and, when the final vote was 
taken, there appeared to be in favour of the resolution sixty- 
two, and against it thirty-seven. It was presented to the 
president : buthe, in a nrm and argumentative answer, in which 
lie exposed the impolicy of publishing all the correspondence 
with foreign ministers, and distinctly avowed the opinion that 
a treaty became the law of the land as soon as it was rutified 
by thepresident and senate, and that the assent of the house 
wai not necessary, declined complying with the request. 
This uiii-x pec ted refusal added resentment to the zeal of oppo- 
sition. A resolution was proposed that whenever, in a treaty, 
stipulations are made on subjects committed by the constitu- 
tion to congress, the house has a right to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency of carrying them into effect. After a debate, in which 
the answer was freely criticised, the resolution was adopted 
by n vote of fifty-seven tu thirty-five. 

This treaty containing stipulations which could not be e: 
euted without an appropriation of money by eoiijrresy, :i reso- 
lution was proposed, that proviaion ought to lie made by law 
Im'iim it into effect. Tins Was so far altered as hi declare 
that it was expedient to make such provision; and in 'his 
form, after another animated debate, it was adopted by a ma- 
jority oft wo votes. The treaty went into operation without 
further opposition; and the subsequent prosperity, of Ame- 
rican commerce, though it may be attributed to other cad 
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is strong presumptive proof that the course of the president 
was ocrrect and wine. It was certainly dignified and indepen- 
dent. 

The conduct of Spain towards the United States had ever 
been cold and unfriendly, She feared lest the principle of 
liberty, and the desire of independence should find their way 
iuto her contiguous American province. During the negocia- 
tions nt Paris, which resulted iu peace, she secretly exerted 
her influence to cause the western boundaries of the new re- 
public, from the great lakes to Florida, to be fixed two Or three 
hundred miles east of the Mississippi. To the repeated offers, 
which were afterwards made, to form with her a commercial 
treaty, and to make arrangements respecting the mutual navi- 
gation of that river, she pertinaciously declined to accede. 

When the inhabitants beyond the Alleghany Mountains had 
become numerous, she denied them access to the ocean by the 
medium of that river, the mouth of which was within her pro- 
vince nf Louisiana. She intended, perhaps, to show them the 
importance of that privilege by wilbolding it, .and to allure 
them, by the promise of restoring it to submit to her autho- 
rity. The people of Kentucky, indignant at the deprivation 
laid their complaints before congress. In bold and forcible 
language they asserted their rights, by the laws of God and of 
mil mi'. In the free use of that, noble river, and demanded that, 
at any cost, the acknowledgment, of that right should be ob- 
tained. 

At leligth Spain became involved in a war with France. 
Embarrassed at home, njid intimidated by the unauthorized 
preparations which, under the auspices of Genet, were making 
in Kentucky to invade Louisiana, she intimated her readiness 
to conclude a satisfactory treaty, should a minister be sent to 
Madrid for that purpose. Thomas l'inkney was accordingly 
appointed. In October, I79&, ■ treaty was signed, securing 
to the citi/.ens of flic United States the free navigation of the 
Mississippi to the ocean, and the privilege of lauding and de- 
positing cargoes at New ( cleans. 

Thus were adjusted all controversies with two European 
powers, which, while they existed, retarded the prosperity and 
disturbed the tranquillity of the country ; and from which, at 
diflercut periods, even war was seriously apprehended. In 1 7l>-*> 
a treaty wasalso concluded with the regency of Algiers, with 
which the republic W«J previously at war. It stipulated that 
the United States, in conformity with (lie practice of other 
nations, should, as the price of peace, pay an annual tribute to 
the sovereign of that country. 

Within- the last two or three years, several changes took 
place in the important offices of the nation. On thp first day 
of the year 1794, Mr. Jefferson resigned the office of secretary 
pf state. He had performed the duties of that office with ex- 



traordinary ability, and to the entire satisfaction of the presi- 
dent. Having been minister to France at the commencement 
of the revolution there, he became acquainted with its prime 
movers, and, anticipating", from their exertions, the diffusion 
of the principles of liberty and the renovation of the govern- 
ment, was, in the early »tages of its progress, its enthusiastic 
and undisguised defender. Of the republican party lie was 
considered the leader, enjoying their highest confidence and 
warmest attachment. He was succeeded by Edmund Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia. 

On the last day of January, 1 795, Mr. Hamilton retired from 
the office of secretary of tho treasury. He possessed distin- 
guished talents, and had exerted those talents to establish or- 
der where all was confusion, nnd to raise from the lowest de- 
pression the credit of the country. His complete success greatly 
exalted his reputation ; and to him the federalists felt a since- 
rity of attachment equalled only by that entertained for Wash- 
ington. With him he had served in the revolutionary war, and 
had then acquired his confidence and affection, which he ever 
afterwards retained. Being the advocate of an energetic go- 
vernment, and averse to entrusting much power with the peo- 
ple, he was peculiarly obnoxious to the republican party. He 
was accused of partiality to England, and of misconduct in 
office, After the closest scrutiny, his official character was 
acknowledged by his enemies to be without stain- He was 
succeeded by Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut. 

At the close of the year 17D4, General Knox resigned the 
office of secretary of war, and Colonel Pickering, of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed in his place. In August, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, having lost the confidence of the president, and having 
in consequence retired from the administration, Mr. Tickering 
was appointed his successor in the department of Ktate, and 
James M'llenry, of Maryland, was made secretary of war. 
No republican being now at the head of any of the depart- 
ments, many of the leaders of that party withdrew their sup- 
port from the administration ; and licentious individuals, in 
their abusive attacks, dared to charge even the president with. 
corruption. But the confidence of a vaet majority of the peo- 
ple in his integrity and patriotism experienced not the slightest 
abatement. 

The conduct of France towards the American republic con- 
tinued to be a source of increasing trouble and vexation. Mr. 
Fmichot, the successor of Genet, bore, from those by whom he 
was deputed, the strongest assurances of friendship; but. 
couraged and supported by a numerous party, ardently attached 
tohis nation, he gradually assumed towards the administration 
the tone of remonstrance and reproach, lie charged it with 
sentiments of hostility to the allies of the United States, with 
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partiality for their former foes, and urged the adoption of a 
course more favourable to the cause of liberty. 

The American government waa in fact desirous of fulfilling 
all its duties to France, and of conciliating her friendship. Mr. 
Morris, the minister to Paris, having incurred the displeasure 
of those in power, waa recalled at their request, and his place 
supplied by Mr. Blonroe, of Virginia. This gentleman was a 
republican, and had embraced with nrdour the cause of the 
French republic. He was received in the most respectful 
manner by the convention, who decreed that the flagB of 
the two republics, entwined together, should be suspended 
in the legislative hall, as a mark of their eternal union and 
friendship. 

Mr. Adet was appointed, soon after, to succeed Mr. Fauchet. 
He brought with him the colours of France, which he waa in- 
structed, by the convention, to present to the congress of the 
United States. They were received by the president with ex- 
traordinary ceremonies, transmitted to congress, and after- 
wards deposited in the national archives. In the house of re- 
presentatives, a resolution was unanimously adopted, express- 
ing the lively sensations which were excited by this testimony 
of the existing sympathy of the two republics, and their 
hope, that the brilliant and glorious victories of the French 
people would lead to the perfect establishment of their liberty 
and happiness. 

But France required of the United States more than profes- 
sions and hopes, and more than by treaty she was entitled to 
claim. She wished to make them a party in the war she was 
waging with the despots of Europe. Failing in this, and jea- 
lous of the more intimate relations contracted with her enemy, 
she adopted regulations highly injurious to American com- 
merce, directing her cruisers to capture, in certain cases, the 
vessels of the United States. In consequence of these regu- 
lations, several hundreds, loaded with valuable cargoes, were, 
while prosecuting a lawful trade, taken, and the whole con- 
fiscated. 

Relieving thai the rights of the nation were not asserted 
and vindicated with sufficient spirit by Mr. Monroe, the presi- 
dent recalled him, and Charles C. Pinkney, of South Carolina, 
was appointed in his stead. In the summer of 1796, he left 
the United Sates, instructed to use every effort, compatible 
with national honour, to restore the amicable relations which 
had once aubsited between the sister republics. 

Among the chief actors in the French revolution, at its 
commencement, was General I.a Fayette. It was not his 
wish, however, to overthrow aud destroy, but to reform. He 
soon found that he could not control the storui which ho had 
assisted to raise; and, being known to be hostile to the infu- 
riated leaders of the mob of Paris 3 they denounced him, while 
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in command of an army on the frontiers; and he, to save nil 
life, was obliged to throw himself into the power of the ene- 
mies of France. Hating him for his devotion to liberty more 
than they respected him for his love of order and humanity, 
they confined him, at first in the Prnssian dungeons of Wesel 
and Magdebnrgh, and then in the Austrian dungeon of Olruutz. 
Washington sent a private agent to Berlin to solicit his dis- 
charge; bnt, before his arrival there, he had been delivered 
over to tin- F.mperor of Germany. He then instructed the 
American minister at London to make known his wishes to 
the Austrian ambassador at flint court; and, not hearing of 
his discliargp, he addressed a letter, requesting it, to the em- 
peror himself. All these efforts availed nothing. Equally 
unsuccessful was the daring and romantic attempt of" two 
young gentlemen, Bollman, a Hanoverian, and Huger, of Sooth 
Carolina^ whose father he had visited when he first came to 
America, to restore him to freedom. They succeeded in li- 
berating him from his dungeon ; but he was immediately re- 
captured, and they were arrested and confined. He remained 
in prison until Bonaparte, after one of his splendid victories 
over Austria, demanded his release of the emperor, who then 
discharged him, but pretended to do it to show his regard for 
the United States. 

General Washington having, at the sacrifice of his own pre- 
dilections, devoted a great portion of his life to his country ; 
having successfully conducted its armies through an arduous 
conflict for existence ; and having since directed its course 
through the most critical period of an experiment under a free 
constitution,— determined to retire to the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness and rural quiet. In September, he announced 
this determination to his fellow-citizens, and, feeling for them 
all the solicitude of a father for his children, he published, at 
the time, a farewell address. 

From long experience, he had acquired an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the dangers to which the liberties of the re- 
public were exposed. These he deprecated, and warned his 
countrymen to shun, with all the impressive pnergy of con- 
viction, and all the ardour of parental affection. He besought 
them, especially, to frown indignantly upon the first dawning 
of any attempt at a separation of the Union ; to discard local 
attachments and sectional animosities; to guard against the 
excessive indulgence of the spirit of party, and against cher- 
ishing a hatred of particular nations, and an affection for 
others. 

This address was read with sentiments of profound venera- 
tion in every part of the Union Some of the state legisla- 
tures directed it to be inserted at large in their journals, aud 
most of them passed resolutions expressing their respect for 
the nuthor, their high sense of his exalted services, and til 
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emotions with which they contemplated hi» retirement from 
office. 

To fill the station from which the father of his country had 
resolved to retire, the two great political parties brought for- 
ward their chiefs- The federalists, desiring that the system 
of measures adopted by Washington should continue to be 
pursued, and dreading the influence of French sentiments and 
principles, made the uioat active efforts to elect John Adams. 
The republicans, believing their opponents less friendly than 
themnelves to the maxima of liberty, and too much devoted to 
the British nation and to British institutions, made equal exer- 
tions to elect Thomas Jefferson. 

The result was the choice of Mr. Adams to he president, 
and Mr. Jefferson to be vice-president. Released from public 
cares, Washington hastened to Mount Vernon. Having es- 
tablished his fame as the greatest hero and most distinguished 
statesman rf the age, he there, devoting his time to the culti- 
vation of an extensive farm, added to bis titles of renown 
that of the most industrious and intelligent agriculturist of 
his country. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MR. ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Adams was inducted into office in March. 1797. Soon 
afterwards, he received from Mr. Pinkney dispatches of a 
most disagreeable and alarming nature. The directory, then 
exorcising the executive authority of France, had refused to 
accredit him, declaring their determination not to receive 
another minister from the United States, until they had fully 
complied with the demands which had been made. He was 
moreover ordered, by a written mandate, to quit the territories 
of the republic. 

Congress were immediately convened, and the despatches 
laid before then. Their proceedings indicated a love of peace, 
but also a firm determination to yield to no unjust demand. 
Laws were passed authorizing the president, whenever he 
should deem it oecemBry, to detach eighty thousand men from 
the militia of the United States, providing for an increase of 
the navy, and for augmenting the revenue of the nation. To 
display to France, and to the world, his desire of peace, and 
to leave no means unattempted to preserve ik, the president 
resolved to institute another and more solemn mission. Gen." 
eral Pinkney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry, were ac- 
cordingly appointed envoys to the French republic, and were 
instructed, an the first had before been, to seek a reconciliation 



as the representatives of a people dreading war much, but the 
eacrifice of honour more. 

These also the directory refused to receive. They were, 
however, addressed by persons verbally instructed by Talley- 
rand, the minister of foreign relations, to make them propo- 
sals. In explicit terms, these unofficial agents demanded a 
large sum of money before any negociation could be opened. 
To this insulting; demand a decided negative was given. A 
compliance was, nevertheless, repeatedly urged, until, at 
length, the envoys refused to hold with them any further com- 
munication. After remaining several months at Paris, press- 
ing in vain to be received and heard, two, who were federal- 
ists, were ordered to leave France ; but Mr. Gerry, who was 
a republican, was permitted to remain, and was invited singly 
U> enter into discussions relating to the commencement of a 
negociation. 

Information of these events reached the United States in 
the beginning of the year 1798, and excited general indigna- 
tion. For a moment, the spirit of party appeared to be ex- 
tinct. " Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute," re- 
sounded from every quarter of the Union. Congress were 
then in session, and immediately adopted such measnres as the 
honour and safety of the country appeared to require. The 
president was authorized to direct the seizure, in certain cases, 
of armed French vessels ; provision was made for augmenting 
the navy, for raising immediately a small regular army, and, 
in case events should render it expedient, for increasing it; a 
direct tax and additional internal duties were laid. 

Upon the treaties with France, concluded in 1778, the new 
government of that nation founded claims for aid, which the 
United States denied to be just, and which if granted, woyld 
have made them a party in the war. Fortunately for the lat- 
ter, the former had often violated those treaties. CongresB, 
therefore, referring to those violations in justification, declared 
that they were no longer to be considered obligatory upon the 
nation- 
It was the avowed object of the new government of France, 
or rather of the party which had acquired the control of the 
nation, to disseminate their principles throughout the civilized 
world. Into every neighbouring kingdom they sent emissaries 
and spies, who, wherever they went, succeeded in forming a 
French party, opposed to the existing government, and thus 
rendered the conquest of those kingdoms the more easy. That 
such emissaries were sent to this country was suspected and 
believed, especially by those who had no confidence in the 
capacity of the French people to appreciate the blessings of 
free institutions, nor in the sincerity of their professions of 
attachment to liberty, To guard against all possible evils 
from that source, an act was passed, at this session, authorize 
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ing the president "to order all such aliens aBhe should judge 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States, or 
should have reasonable ground to siiBpect were concerned in 
any treasonable or secret machinations against the govern- 
ment, to depart out of the country," and, upon their neglect 
to obey, to remove them by force. This act was loudly con- 
demned by the opposition, and by most of the foreigners who 
had emigrated to America. It conferred, they alleged, arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional power upon the president, which 
might be used to expel from the republic estimable men who 
had been induced to resort to it by their love of liberty. 

One of the provisions of another law of this session, called 
the sedition law, was condemned, in still stronger terms, by 
the republican party, It provided for the infliction of exem- 
plary punishment upon the authors and publishers of false, 
scandalous, and malicious libels upon the president or mem- 
bers of congress. Although it allowed the accused to justify 
himself by proving the truth of any charge he had made, — 
thus softening the unjust rigour of the common law, — yet it 
was declared to be a restriction of the right of free discussion, 
and a violation of that clause of the constitution which pro- 
hibits congress from passing any law abridging the freedom 
of the press. 

To command the army which congress had directed to be 
raised, the president, with the unanimous advice of the senate, 
appointed General Washington. He accepted the office, in- 
sisting, however, that he should not be obliged to leave his 
retirement until his presence in the field became necessary, 
and declaring that he would receive no emolument uutil he 
should be in a situation to incur expense, Upon fata recom- 
mendation, Alexander Hamilton was appointed adjutant-ge- 
neral. In his letter of acceptance, Iih assured the president 
that "no tnan eoold more cordially approve the wise and 
prudent measures of his administration." 

No opportunity was presented of testing the courage and 
skill of the American troops. At tea, a well-contested uction 
was fought between the American frigate Constellation, of 
thirty-eight guns and three hundred and nine men, com- 
manded by Commodore Tmxton, and the French frigate In- 
surgents, of forty guns and four hundred and nine men. The 
former, after an hour's conflict, was victorious. In a subse- 
quent cruise, the Constellation, commanded by the same offi- 
cer, met and engaged the I'rcnch frigate Vengeance, of fifty - 
two guns and between four and five hundred men. The com- 
bat lasted from eight in the evening until near one in the 
morning, when the latter withdrew and escaped, having, as 
was afterwards ascertained, fifty of her men killed, and One 
hundred and ten wounded, 
la the spring of 1800, the Boston captured the Berceau, of 



twenty-four guns. Nearly eighty small armed French, vea 
sels, mostly privateers, were also taken and brought into port. 
Not a single American vessel belonging to the national navy 
was captured, except the Retaliation, which, after being taken 
from the enemy, was recaptured.- Of American merchant ves- 
sels, the captures were not so frequent nfter as before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

The United States, in arms at home and victorious on the 
ocean, commanded the respect of their enemy. The directory 
made overtures of peace. The president, therefore, coutrar_ 
in (lie wishes and advice of many of his political partisans, — 
whose early friendship for France had been changed to ani- 
mosity by her insults and aggressions, and who expected, and 
(lerhups hoped, that the Bourbons would be speedily restored 
iy the coalition of kings then recently formed in Europe, — 
despatched a second embassy, consisting of three euVQVt*tO 
FariB. UjHin their arrival, they fount? the executive authority 
in the possession of Napoleon Bonaparte, as first consul. They 
were promptly accredited, and, in Semptember, ItiilO, a treaty 
was concluded satisfactory to both countries. 

"While thin uegociatinn was in progress, the whole Ameri- 
can people were overshadowed with gloom, by the sudden 
death of the father of his country. On the 14th of December, 
1799, after nn illnessof one day only, General Washington ex- 
pired. Intelligence of fcfiia event, as it rapidly spread, pro- 
duced spontaneous, deep, and unaffected grief, suspending 
every other thought, and absorbing every different; feeling. 

Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, immediately ad- 
journed. On assembling the next day, the house of represen- 
tatives resolved, " that the speaker's chair should be shrouded 
in black, and the members wear black during the session ; 
and that a joint committee should be appointed to devise the 
moat suitable manner of paying honour to the memory of the 
MAN first in war, lirst in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen-" 

The senate, on this melancholy occasion, addressed a letter 
of condolence to the president of the United States. " This 
event," they observe, "so distressing to all our fellow-citi- 
zens, must be particularly heavy to you, who have long been 
associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit ua, sir, 
to mingle our tears with yours. On this occasion it is manly 
to weep, To lose such a man, at such a crisis, is no common 
calamity to the world. Our country mourns a rather. The 
almighty Disposer of human events has taken from us our 
greatest benefactor and ornament. It becomes us to submit 
with reverence to HIM who luaketh darkness his pavilJi 

" With patriotic pride we review the life ol" our WASH- 
INGTON, and compare him with those of other countries who 
have been pre-eminent in lame. Ancient and modern names 
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are diminished before him. Greatness aud guilt have too ofteu 
been allied ; but hia fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The 
destroyers of nations stoud abashed at the majesty of hia vir- 
tues. Tt reproved the intemperance of their ambition, and 
darkened the splendour of victor}-. 

Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, 
hi* glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in 
bis spotless example — hia spirit is in heaven. Let hia coun- 
trymen consecrate the memory of the heroic general, the pa- 
triotic statesman, and the virtuous sage : let them teach their 
children never to forget that the fruits of his labours, and of 
his example, are their inheritance:' 

Agreeably to the report of the committee, and the unani- 
mous resolves of congress, a funeral procession moved from 
the legislative hall to the German Lutheran church, where an 
oration was delivered by Genera! Lee, a representative from 
Virginia. The procession was grand and solemn, the oration 
impressive and eloquent. Throughout the Union, similar 
marks of affliction were exhibited. A whole bereaved people 
appeared in mourning. In every part of the republic, funeral 
orations were delivered, and the best talents of the nation 
were devoted to an expression of tlve nation's grief, 

An incident lias been passed over which rises into impor- 
tance, from its being on early practical assertion, by Great 
Britain, of a claim to a right of visiting American vessels, and 
impressing her own subjects when found on board of them — a 
claim which, being persisted in, and afterwards more fre- 
quently acted on, was a cause of war with that nation. In 
November, 17!)H, Captain Philips, commanding the sloop Balti- 
more, iiii-t. in the West Indies, a British squadron, consisting 
of three ships of the line and two frigatea. The British com- 
mander gave him notice that he intended to take out of the 
Baltimore every one of her crew who had uot regular protec- 
tions, as certificates of American citizenship were called, and 
sent a lieutenant on board for that purpose- Captain Philips 
protested against this threatened outrage on the American flag; 
but, perceiving himself completely in the power of the squa- 
dron, struck bin md told the lieutenant that the Bhip 
was at his disposal. Fifty-fiA v of the crew were immediately 
removed from the Baltimore ; but shortly afterwards fifty were 
returned, und the squadron departed, carrying off the remain- 
ing live. Captain Philips, upon his return to the United 
States, gave to his government an account of the whole trans- 
IB. As he had evinced a want of spirit in making no re- 
sistance to the boarding officer, they immediately dismissed 
him from the navy, without trial ; and the commanders of all 
American armed vessels were speci.dly instructed to resist, to 
the utmost of their power, all attempts to impress any of their 
crewa. 
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In pursuance of the law enacted in 1790, a place had been 
■elected oh the Potomac, a lew miles above Mount Vernon, 
for the permanent seat of the national government. Within a 
district ten miles square, "which was called the District of Co- 
lumbia, a city was laid out, to which the name of Washington 
was appropriately given. Public buildings havjpg been 
erected, the officers of government removed to that place 
J 801 1, and in November of that year, congress, for the fir 
time, there commenced its session. 

At this session, a bill was introduced to relieve the judges 
of the supreme court of the United States from performing 
the duties of circuit judges; dividing the union into bix cir- 
cuits, and authorising the appointment, in each circuit except 
the sixth, of three judges, to perform the duties from which the 
judges of the supreme court were relieved. In the sixth cir- 
cuit, one judge only was to he appointed; and he, with two 
of the district judges then in office, was to constitute a circuit 
court. The bill was warmly opposed by the republican party 
as an unnecessary increase of offices, and as leading to an un- 
wise extension of the action, if not the power*, of the na- 
tional judiciary. It was, however, passed; and the sixteen 
additional judges were appointed and commissioned. A la\ 
was also euacted authorising the president, whenever 
should deem it expedient, to sell all the ships belonging to the 
navy, except thirteen frigali m. 

At the close of the year 1800, a presidential election again 
recurred. From the time of the adoption of the constitution, 
the republican party had been constantly increasing, and the 
prospect of success now inspired its members with even un- 
usual ardour. The candidates of the federalists wen 1 Mr. 
Adams and General Pinkuey ; of the republicans, Mr. Jefferson 
and Colonel Burr. In the federal party, a schism had taken 
place, arising from u quarrel between Mr. Adams and two of 
its most promineut members, Mr- Adams and Mr. Pickering. — 
These and tod* adherents were supposed lu entertain even 
stronger dislike to French polities, and to he more averse 
entrusting much power with the people, than Mr. Adams and 
bis particular friends; and this difference of sentiment, al- 
though it did not impel them to abandon the party, hod, aided 
by personal collisions, ripened iuto bitter hostility. Upon the 
eve of the election, General Hamilton addressed a. private 
circular letter to many distinguished federalists, in various 
parts of the Union, in which he pointed out delects in Hie 
character of Mr. Adams, and intimated his preference for Mr. 
Pinkney. By the intrigues of Colonel Burr, a copy of this 
letter was obtained and published ; and this doubtless dimi- 
nished the zeal with which Mr. Adams was supported, and the 
general confidence in his election. The principal measures of 
his administration were brought under review, and presented 
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to the people as undoubted proof that he was unfriendly to 
liberty, and desirous of assimilating our government and in- 
stitutions to those of Great Britain. No charge could have 
been made which would have been more readily listened to by 
a jealous people, ardently devoted to freedom, and passionately 
hating that nation; and some colour of truth was given to it 
by his frankness in displaying his distrust of the happy result 
of the French revolution, in evincing his desire of preserving 
peace with Great Britain, and in the avowal that, lor the main- 
tenance of liberty and order, the government should be clothed 
with ample powers. His enthusiastic support of the American 
cause, from the very beginning to the end of the revolution, 
hia long experience, his talents and his virtues, were insuffi- 
cient to secure his re-election. Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr, 
although they received a less number of the votes of the 
people, yet, in consequence of the provision of the constitution 
giving weight to three-fifths of the slaves, they received a 
greater number of electoral votes ; and as they received also 
an equal number, the choice of one of them to be president 
devolved upon the house of representatives. After thirty- 
five trials, during which the nation felt intense solicitude, Mr. 
Jefferson was chosen. Colonel Burr received the votes of the 
federalists, and lost, in consequence, the confidence of his 
former friends. By the provisions of the constitution, he be- 
came of course, vice-president. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION. 



By the recent election, the control of the government was 
transferred to the republican party. Between this and the fe- 
deral party, the only poiuts of real difference were, that the 
former entertained a higher opinion of the capacity of the 
people to govern themselves; and that they, in interpreting 
the constitution, sought to restrain, while their antagonists 
sought to enlarge, the powers of the general government. The 
great mass of both were sincerely attached to free institutions ; 
and both contained the usual mixture of good and bad men, of 
patriotic and interested politicians. Local prejudices and in- 
terests were not without their influence in giving direction to 
the course, and warmth to the zeal of the moat active par- 
tisans. 

Mr. Jefferson entered upon the duties of his office in March, 
1801. To compose his cabinet, he appointed James Madison 
secretary of slate, Albert Gallatin, secretary of the treasury, 
o 



Henry Dearborn, secretary of war, Robert Smith, secretary 
the navy, mid Levi Lincoln, attorney-general, lie found 
of the offices under the national government Qlled by fcderal- 
UU; it was natural that he and the men who elected I 
should wish that their friends should till an equal portion,; and 
he set. the first example of a president removing men ; 
office, because their pojifical onuiioua differed from bi 
By the frequent exercise of the power of removal f> v this 
cause alone, more strength must be given to the uatioual go- 
vernment, and especially to the executive,' — that branch which 
freemen should watch with most jealousy, — than by the a 
latitudinariiin construction of the constitution which any ('>•- 
deraliat was ever disposed to give to it. He atoned, in 
degree, for this error, by strictly enjoining all men in offii 
a circular addressed to them, to abstain from mingliug iu 
partisan conflicts of the time. 

The new president came into office at :i most fortunate junc- 
ture. The machinery of government, recently cousin: i 
and even recently invented, had been set in motion, been tried, 
and a 'l dpmestic and foreign impediments to its free and regu- 
lar action had been removed by his predecessors. The people 
were happy in tlis enjoyment of peace; and the import u 
call of Europe in arms, for the products of their industry, ani- 
mated them to efforts to increase those products, which fei 
had ever equalled. 

At the next session of congress, a bill was introduced 
repeal the act passed nt the preceding session establishing cii 
cuit courts. It was vigorously opposed by the federalists, 
They declared that congress could not pass it without violat- 
ing the constitution. That provided that judges should hold 
their offices during good behaviour; this bill, if passed, would 
deprive of their offices sixteen judges who had been constitu- 
tionally nppointed. The belief that the additional judges wnv 
entirely unnecessary, and that the new offices were created 
solely for the purpose of rewarding political ; . sup- 

plied the deficiency uf arguments in favour of the constitution- 
ality of the bill, and it was passed. At the same session, the 
internal duties, imposed at the time of the commencement of 
the war with Frauce, were abolished. 

A second census of the people, refering to 18<J0, was con 
pleted in 1801. They amounted to 5,319, 7G2, having in ten 
years increased nearly 1 ,4.00,000. In the same number of years 
the exports increased from nineti-m to ninetu-four millions, m 
the revenue from 4,77 1,000 to 1 2,945,000 dollars ! This rapic 
advance in the career of prosperity has no parallel in the bi- 
tory of nations, and is to be attributed principally to (he insti- 
tutions of the country, which, securing equal privileges to all, 
give to the enterprise and industry of all free scope and full 
encouragement. 
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In 18fl2, the state of Ohio was admitted into the Union. It 
was formerly a portion of the North-western Territory, for the 
government of which, in I7STj an ordinance was passed, by 
the Continental congress With commendable foresight, they 
provided that slavery, the source of weakness, of poverty, and 
of crime, should never exist in that extensive and fertile region. 
This is doubtless one of the causes of the unparalleled rapidity 
of its population. In thirty years from its first settlement, the 
number of its inhabitants exceeded half a million. The state 
of Tennessee, which was previously a part of North Carolina, 
and lies between thai state and the river Mississippi, was ad- 
mitted in ] ,'H!, 

The right of dep mil at New Orleans, conceded to the citizens 
of the United States by Spain, and necessary to the people of 
the western country, had, until this period, been freely enjoyed. 
In October, the chief officer of that city prohibited' the exer- 
cise of it iu future. This violation of a solemn engagement 
produced, throughout the states of t iMio and Kentucky, indig- 
nant clamour and violent commotion. In congress, a propo- 
sition was made to tafcfi possession, by force, of the whole pro- 
of Louisiana, and the injured people of the west were 
eager for permission to avenge their wrongs, and to regain 
their rights, by the sword. 

A more pacific couTsewas adopted. Knowing that the pro- 
vince had been ceded, although uot transferred, to France, the 
president instituted a negociation to acquire it by purchase. 
In April . 1803, a treaty was concluded, conveying it to the 
United States for fifteen millions f dollars, 

The territory thus added to the national domain, wbb first 
discovered by the French, who, iu 1 1*9 3 , began a settlement 

within its limits. It continued a colony of that nation until 
17u2, when it was ceded to Spain. In her possession it re- 
mained, slowly increasing in population, until October, 1800, 

when it was retroceded lo France, and by her Was afterward Sj 
as has been related, transferred to the United States. The in- 
habitants, a mixture of French and Spaniards, Were not nu- 
merous. Its boundaries have never been defined. They 
embrace, at a moderate estimation, a territory more extensive 
than some of the most powerful European kingdoms-; and in 
many pari* the soil is exceedingly fertile. Its acquisition was 
iiited States, of the great ipurtance, 

as it gave them the entire control of ft river which iu one of 
the noblest in the world. 

Since the year lsol, war hud existed between the Ci 
States and Tripoli, one of the states of Barbnry, situated on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. No memorable event occurred 
until 1 803, when a large squadron, under the command of Com- 
modore Preble, was despatched into that sea. On arriving 
before Tripoli, Captain Bainhridge. in the frigate Philadelphia, 
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of forty-four guns, was sent into the harbour to reconnoitre. 
While in eager pursuit of a small vessel, lie unfortunately ad- 
vanced so far that the frigate grounded, and all attempts to 
remove herwere in vain. The sea around her was immediately 
covered with Tripolitan gun-boats, and Captain Bainbridge 
•was compelled to surrender. The officers were considered as 
prisoners of war ; but the crew, according to the cuBtom of 
Barbary, were treated as slaves. 

At the capture of this frigate, the enemy rejoiced and ex- 
ulted beyond measure. Lieutenant Stephen Decatur conceived 
the design of retaking or destroying her. Commodore Preble, 
applauding the spirit of the youthful hero, granted him per- 
misBion to make the attempt. In February, 1804, he sailed 
from Syracuse, in a small schooner, having on board but se- 
venty-six men, entered undiscovered the harbour of Tripoli, 
and, advancing, boldly took a station alongside the frigate. 
Perceiving the crew in consternation, Decatur sprang on 
board ; his men followed, and withdrawn swords rushed upon 
the enemy. The decks were soon cleared, some being killed, 
and others driven into the sea. 

A heavy cannonade npon the frigate, from the batteries on 
shore and the coarsoirs near, was now commenced, and several 
vessels of war were seen approaching. She was set on fire 
and abandoned, none of the party being killed, and but four 
wounded. Throughout all the piratical states, this brilliant 
exploit exalted the reputation of the American arms. 
president, in reward of his address and bravery, promot 
Lieutenant Decatur to the rank of post-captain in the navy. 

While the squadron remained before Tripoli, other deeds of 
heroism were performed, evincing a love of fame and a devo- 
tion to country unsurpassed in Grecian or Roman story. The 
events and operations of this war shed a lustre upon the Ame 
rican name, gave experience and character to the officers, 
prepared them to acquire greater glory in a contest with a nc 
bier foe. They were equalled, however, by an enterprise 
land, bold and romantic in its conception, and exhibiting, in it 
execution, uncommon address and decision of character- 
William Eaton, who had been a captain in the America 
army, "was, at the commencement of this war, consul at Tut 
He there became acquainted with Hamet Caramanly, whom \ 

Joungerbrotherhad excluded from the throne of Tripoli, WitL 
im he concerted an expedition against the reigning sovereign, 
and returned to the United States to obtain permission and the 
means to undertake it. Permission was granted, the co-ope- 
ration of the squadron recommended, and such pecuniary as- 
sistance as could be spared was afforded. 

To raise on army is Egypt, mid lead it to attack the usurper 
in his dominions, was tbe project which had been concerted. 
In the beginning of 1805, Eaton met Hamet at Alexondr 
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and was appointed general of his Forces. On the 6th of March, 
at the head of a respectable body of mounted Arabs, and about 
seventy Christians, he set out for Tripoli. His route lay 
across a desert one thousand miles in extent. On his march, 
he encountered peril, fatigue, and suffering, the description of 
which would resemble the exaggerations of romance. On the 
25th of April, having been fifty days on the march, he arrived 
before Deme, a Tripolitan city on the Mediterranean, and 
found in the harbour a part of the American squadron, destined 
to assist him. He learnt also that the usurper, having received 
notice of bis approach, had raised a considerable army, and 
was then within a day'B march of the city. 

No time was therefore to be lost. The next morning he sum- 
moned the governor to surrender, who returned for answer, 
"My head or yours." The city was assaulted, and, after a 
contest of two hours and a half, possession gained. The 
Christians suffered severely, and the general was slightly 
wounded. Great exertions were immediately made to fortify 
the city. On the 8th of May, it was attacked by the Tripoli- 
tan army. Although ten times more numerous than Eaton's 
baud, the assailants, alter persisting four hours in the attempt, 
were compelled to retire. On the 10th of June, another battle 
was fought, in which the enemy were defeated. The next 
day, the American frigate Constitution arrived in the harbour, 
which so terrified the Tripolitaus that they fled precipitately 
to the desert. 

The frigate came, however, to arrest the operations of 
Eaton, in the midst of his brilliant and successful career. 
Alarmed at his progress, the reigning bashaw had offered 
terms of peace, which, being much more favourable than had 
before been offered, were accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorized 
agent to the government. Sixty thousand dollars were given 
as a ransom for the unfortunate American prisoners, and an 
engagement was made to withdraw all support from Hamet. 
The nation, proud of the exploits of Eation, regretted this 
diplomatic interference, but the treaty was ratified by the pre- 
sident and senate ; and thus ended the war in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

By the constitution, as tirst adopted, each of the presidential 
electors was required to vote for two persons, without desig- 
nating which of the two he preferred for president. The one 
who received the highest number of rotes: was to be president; 
and lie who received the next highest number, to be vice- 
president. If two persons received an equal and the highest 
number, the house of representatives were to choose one to be 
president ; and the other was to become of course vice-presi- 
dent. This mode of voting, it was supposed, would prevent 
intrigue, and secure the election of suitable persons for both 
offices. At the last election, although the republican party 
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and every republican elector preferred Mr, Jefferson for presi- 
dent, yet Mr. Burr received an equal number of rotes, and the 
party incurred the hazard of having their choice defeated in 
the house of representatives. In 1803, an amendment of the 
constitution was proposed by congress, requiring the electors 
to designate the persons intended for president and for vice- 
president; and it was subsequently ratified by the requisite 
number of states. 

Colonel Burr, having lost the confidence of the republican 
party, became, in 1304, a candidate for the office of governor 
of New York : the federalists generally gave him their votes, 
but Mr. Hamilton, considering him an unprincipled politician, 
openly opposed his election. The choice fell npon the rival 
candidate, A duel ensued between these distinguished indivi- 
duals, the challenge proceeding from Burr- Hamilton was 
mortally wounded. This event produced a strong and lively 
sensation throughout the Union. At the next presidential 
election, which occurred in the same year, Mr. Jefferson was 
elected president, and George Clinton, of New York, vie 
president, the former receiving all but fourteen votes. 

Burr, notwithstanding his brilliant talents, now sank, For i 
time, into merited obscurity. His future conduct showed, 
however, that, while unobserved by Ida fellow- citizens, he 
had not been idle. In the autumn of 1806, his movements in 
the western country attracted the notice of government. He 
had purchased and was building boats on the Ohio, and en- 
gaging men to descend that river. His declared purpose was 
to form a settlement on the banks of the "Washita, in Louisiana; 
but the character of the man, the nature of his preparations, 
and the incautious disclosures of his associates, led to the 
suspicion that his true object was either to gain possession of 
New Orleans, and erect into a separate government the ecus- 
try watered by the Mississippi and its branches, or to invade, 
from the territories of the United States, the rich Spanish pro- 
vince of Mexico. 

From the first moment of suspicion, he was closely watched 
by the agents of the government. At Natchez, while on his 
way to New Orleans, he was cited to appear before the 
supreme court of the Mississippi Territory. But he hud i 
enveloped his projects in secrecy, that sufficient evidence 
convict him could not be produced, and he was discharge 
Hearing, howe\'er, that saverul persons, suspected of being 
his accomplices, had been arrested at New Orleans and else- 
where, he fled in disguise from Natchez, was apprehend 
the Tombigbee, and conveyed a prisoner to Rjchmona. Twfl 
indictments were Tiiund against him, one charged him with 
ui agaiust the United States, the other with preparing 
and commencing an expedition against the dominions of Spain. 

In August, 1807, he wan tried, upon those indictm* 
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fore Jolin Marshall, the chief justice of the United States. 
FVill evidence of his goilt not being exhibited, he was acquit- 
ted by the jury. The people, however, believed him guilty: 
and, by their desertion and contempt, he was reduced to a 
condition oF the most abject wretchedness. The ease with 
which his plans were defeated, demonstrated the strength of 
n 'eminent ; and his fate will ever be an impressive warn- 
ing t<-> those who, in a free country, listen to the suggestions of 
criminal ambition. 

The constitution pivrn to congress the general power to re- 
gtflate commerce; but specially forbids it from passing any 
l.iv . (trior to the year 1808, to prohibit the importation Of 
slaves into any of the states then existing which might think 
proper to admit them. In the exercise of its general power, 
1 1 hud, in 1794, subjected to forfeiture American vessels em- 
ployed in the trade in slaves between one foreign port and 
another; and it had afterwards prohibited the importation of 
slaves into tin? territory of Mississippi. It had, in fact, done 
all it could do to put an end to the trade without violating 
Ihe inhibition in the constitution. Early in March, ] B07, be- 
ahy other nation had prohibited the slave trade, and, as 
thought, before congress could act on the subject, it in- 
terdicted, under very severe penalties, the importation of 
skives into any of the United States, after the* 1st day of 
January, 180$ 

The war produced by the French Revolution continued to 
rage m Europe. The attempts, made by the neighbouring 
kings, to cOmpel republican France to resume her monarchical 
institutions, hud not Only been resisted and defeated by her 
Indignant citizens, hut they had followed home the repelled 
invaders of their COnhtry, and had subdued those who began 
ihe war witli the hope and purpose of subduing France. The 
nation had necesBaruy Income a nation of soldiers; and our, 
more daribg and fortunate than the others, hud been placed at 
their head as chief of the republic. By his extraordinary 
talents, und the vast meann BObjected to his single will, he 
acquired control over most of the European kingdoms. 

England, however, unsubdued and undaunted, had become 
a* pre-eminent on the Water BS France on the land. Her 
powerful navy drove every hostile navy from the ocean, and 
rinle triumphant in every sea. America profited from the de- 
struction of the ships and commerce of other nations. Being 
neutral, her vessels carried I'roin port to port the productions 
of France and her dependent kingdoms, and also to the ports 
of those kingdoms the manufactures of England. Few ships 
wett found on the ocean except those of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

> latter, having always found it: itn^KMBiolfe to man her 
numerous fleet's by voluutury enlistments, had been oc- 
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customed to resort to impressment, or seizing by force hi 
■objects and compelling them to serve, as sailors, on board 
her Bhips-of-war. Soon after the peace of 1783, she claimed 
a right to search for and seize them, even on board of neutral 
vessels while traversing the ocean. In the exercise of this 
pretended right, citizens of the United States, sometimes by 
mistake and sometimes by design, were seized, dragged from 
their friends, transported to distant parts of the world, com- 
pelled to perform the degrading duty of British sailors, nnd 
to fight with nations at peace with their own. Against this 
outrage upon personal liberty and the rights ol American 
citizens, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, had remonstrated 
in vain. The abuse continued, and every year added to its 
enormity, until a feeling of resentment was aroused worthy 
the best periods of the Roman republic. 

But not in this mode only were the rights of the Uni 
States invaded, and their interests sacrificed on the ocean, 
the war of 1756, between England and France, the former 
expelled nearly the whole mercantile navy of the latter from 
the ocean- France, therefore, not being able to carry on 
safely the trade with her colonies, which, by her colonial 
regulations, she had before reserved wholly to herself, ad- 
mitted neutrals to participate in it. A vast amount of French 
property was thus withdrawn from the reach of British 
cruisers ; and France sustained but little injury, and Great 
Britain derived but little benefit from her vast naval su- 
periority. Her government and courts, therefore, adopted 
and enforced a rule, which they pretended to deduce from 
Home principle of the law of nations, and which has been 
denominated the rule of the war of 1756, that a neutral has 
no right, in time of war, to carry on a trade between a mother 
country and her colonies, which the former prohibits in time 
of peace. This rule was sustained by the plausible argu- 
ment, that an enemy should not be permitted thus to elude 
one of the consequences of the superiority which her ad- 
versary, by her expenses and bravery, had acquired ; and that 
a neutral could have no rightful claim to a commerce from 
whicli Bhc would he for ever excluded but for the successes of 
a belligerent — to a commerce, in fact, which one belligerent 
had conquered from another. Under colour of this rule, a 
large number of American ships, carrying to Europe the pro- 
duce of French colonies, were, in an early stage of the war 
and afterwards, captured by British cruisers, and condemned 
by her courts as lawful prizes. 

But even this was not all. An unwarrantable extension 
was given to the belligerent right of blockading an enemy's 
ports. Hitherto it had been universally held that one 
belligerent blockading the porta of another, could not inter- 
cept the trade of a neutral with those ports unless a naval 
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force, sufficient to render entrance into it manifestly danger- 
ous, was stationed before it. In May, 1806, several European 
ports under the control of France were declared to be in a 
Btate of blockade, though not invested with a British fleet, 
and American vessels attempting to enter thoee ports were 
also captured and condemned — thus giving to a British edict 
the force of law on the ocean. 

France and her allies suffered, as well aB the United States, 
from th use transgressions of the laws of nations. Her ven- 
geance fell, not bo much upon the belligerent inflicting the in- 
jury, as upon the neutral enduring without resenting and repell- 
ing it. By a decree, issued at Berlin in November, 1806, the 
French emperor declared the British islands in a state of 
blockade, and of course authorized the capture of all neutral 
vessels attempting to trade with those islands. From these 
measures of both nations, the commerce of the United States 
severely suffered, and their merchants loudly demanded of 
the government redress and protection. 

For several years, Mr. Monroe, as minister to Great Britain, 
had been endeavouring to effect an arrangement of the various 
subjects of controversy between the two nations — imprison- 
ments, boundaries, blockades, and numerous violations of the 
rights of neutrals. In the spring of 1806, the president, to 
evince his earnest desire to adjust all disputes, appointed. 
William Pinkey, an associate with Mr. Monroe, and despatched 
him to London. Near the close of the year, these ministers 
concluded a treaty with British commissioners appointed to 
confer with them. It contained no provision on the subject 
of impressment ; and, moreover, information of the Berlin de- 
cree having, be I ore it was signed, been received in London, tho 
British plenipotentiaries, on proceeding to sign it, addressed a 
note to the American ministers, in which they reserved to 
Great Britain the right to adopt countervailing regulations, 
should Bonaparte execute that decree, and neutrals submit to 
it. Mr. Jefferson, on receiving the treaty, decided at once 
that he would not give it his sanction, and, "without submit- 
ting it to the senate for their consideration, instructed Messrs. 
Monroe and Finkuey to proceed in thenegociation. And they 
were explicitly directed not to conclude any treaty which did 
not provide against the practice of impressment, or which al- 
lowed Great Britain to treat neutrals aa France might treat 
them, 

Notwithstanding the French people had exchanged their 
republican for monarchcial institutions, a preference for that 
nation over every other but their own still lingered among the- 
reptfljlieans of the United States. That her emperor, a child 
of the people, was combating and humbling the old despot- 
isms of Europe ; that he was warriug with England, against 
o S 
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whom they still felt a deep-rooted hostility, increased by lierlat* 
aggresiions, — may account for the hold which France still re- 
tained upon their sympathies. On the other hand, the federal- 
ists, seeing their prediction that France would wade through 
blood to despotism, verified, aud perceiving no reason why u 
French emperor should be preferred to a British king, still 
cherished a predeliction for England- Each party regarded 
the aggressions of its favourite nation with indulgence, while 
loudly condemning those of the. aa other aggravated and un- 
pardonable wrongs. 

In June, 1807, an event occurred, which for a time con- 
centrated upon one of the rival nations the whole weight of 
popular indignation. The frigate Chesapeake, while near the 
coast of the United States, and Unsuspicious of danger, was 
fired upon from the Leopard, a British ship of superior fo 
three of her men were killed and eighteen wounded. Being 
unprepared for action, she struck her colours, waB then board- 
ed by a detachment from the Leopard, her crew mustered, 
aud four of them forcibly carried off, upon the pretence that 
they were British deserters. The truth, upon investigation, 
was ascertained to be, that three of them were citizens of the 
United States, hnd been impressed by the British, and after- 
wards escaped from their service. 

This insolent attack upon a national ship — this wanton ex- 
ercise of a claim derogatory to national honour — aroused the 
spirit of the republic. The distinctions of party were forgot- 
ten : numerous meetings of the citizens were held; and all 
concurred in the expression of a determination to support the 
government of their country in its efforts to obtain, whether 
by negotiation or war, satisfaction for this insulting outrage. 
• president, by proclamation, prohibited all British ships- 
of-yrar from continuing in or entering the harbours of the 
United* States. He sent instructions to the minister at Lon- 
don to demand egtisfaction for the insult, and security against 
future aggression. He summoned congress to meet and de- 
cide what future measures should be adopted. The British 
government promptly disavowing the act of its officer, tl 
hostile feelings which had been excited began to subside; but 
delaying to render satisfaction, and refusing to adopt ade- 
quate measures to prevent a continuance of aggression, they 
were not extinguished nor apnea 

Bonaparte having declared his purpose of enforcing v. 
rigour the B v; the British government having so- 

lemnly asserted the right of search and impressment, and hav- 
ing intimated their intention to adopt measures iu retaliation 
of tin? French decree,- the president recommended to congtess 
that the seamen, ships, and merchandise, of the CTuited State* 
should be detained in port to preserve them from the dangers 
which threatened them on (he ocean. A law laying an inde- 
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finite embargo was in consequence enacted, A hope to coerce 
the Belligerent powers to return to the observance B/ the laws 
of nations, by depriving them of the benefits derived from the" 
trade of America, was doubtless a concurring; motive for pass- 
ing the law. 

A few days only had elapsed, when information was receiv- 
ed, that Great Britain had prohibited neutrals, except upon the 
degrading condition of paying atax or tribute to her, from trad- 
ing with France or her allies, comprising nearly every mari- 
time nation of Europe. This was followed, in a few weeks, 
by a decree issned by Bonaparte, at Milan, declaring thfltevcry 
neutral vessel, which should submit to be visited by a British 
Blip, or to pay the tribute demanded, should be confiscated, if 
alterwnrds found in bis ports, or taken by his cruisers. Thus, 
at the date at She embargo, were orders and decrees in exist- 
ence rendering liable to capture almost every American vessel 
Wiring OH the ocean. 

In the New England States, the embargo, withholding the 
merchant from a career in which he had been highly proaper- 
<ms, mid in which he imagined that he might still be favoured 
ol I m tune, occasioned discontent and clamour. The federalists, 
more numerous there than in any other part of the Union, pro- 
nounced it a measure unwise and oppressive. These represen- 
tations, and th™ real and severe distress which the people en- 
dured, produced a rapid change in their political opinions. In 
a short time, a majority became federalists, and opposed with 
zeal all the meusnres of the* government. 

In the fall of I809> a new election of chief magistrate took 
place. At the time of (lie adoption of the constitution, Mr. Jef- 
tfO-n had freely expressed his regret that if did not contain a 
proVhJkm that ho person, having been once elected to that 
. should afterwards be eligible. Washington, uftei reluc- 
tantly consenting, at the solicrhttiofi of the leading patriots 
il time, tu lie a second time a candidate, had set the ex- 
ample of declining absolutely to serve as president more than 
two terms. Mr. Jefferson, now, following and confirming the 
example of Washington, announced his intention to retire to 
private life. James Madison was elected president, and (jecrge 
Clinton re-elected vier-president. 

The complaints against the embargo were listened to by the 
d, early in the year f8o*9, the law imposing it 
was repealed. In its place was substituted a law prohibiting 
all commercial intercourse wills France and Great lJrttuin: it 
ained*, hewerer, a provision that, if either nation should 
Tf\ uke hi r hostile ed.ets, and the president should announce 
ihiit fa. t by proclamation*, then the non-intercourse law should 
cease to be iih ftfrce in" regs I nation. An opportunity 

i r to r. sun : 
■ tagea of n free trade with the United Stati s, au 
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secure their friendship, by repealing edicts admitted to be vio- 
lations of the rights of neutrals, and only justified, if justified 
at all, by the illegal conduct of the adversary nation. 




CHAPTEE XXXI. 
ME. MADISON'S ADMINISTBATION. 



In April, 1809, soon after Mr. Madison was inaugurated, Mr. 
Erskine, then the British minister at Washington, addressed a 
letter to the secretary of state; informing him that his govern- 
ment would be willing to withdraw their orders in council, so 
far as respected the United States, if the president would issue 
his proclamation for the renewal of intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain. The secretary, in reply, assured Mr. Erskine that, should 
the orders be withdrawn, such a proclamation would be issued 
in conformity with the act of non-intercourse. Mr. Erskine 
then stated to the secretary that he was authorized to declare 
that the orders would he withdrawn, as respected the United 
States, on the 10th day of the following June. The president 
accordingly declared, by proclamation, that the orders would 
be withdrawn on that day, and that the intercourse between 
the two countries might then be renewed. 

Mr. Erskine was nlso instructed tojpropose terms of repara- 
t mn fur t tie attack on the Chesapeake. On the 7th of April, he 
addressed to Mr. Smith, the American secretary, a note Btating 
that, in addition to the prompt disavowal of the conduct of the 
commander of the Leopard, whose recall, as a mark of the king's 
displeasure, immediately ensued, his majesty was willing to 
restore the men forcibly taken, and to make a suitable provi- 
sion for the unfortunate suiTerers on that occasion. Mr. Smith, 
in reply, declared that "the president accepted the note, and 
would consider it, with the engagement in it, when fulfilled, as 
a satisfaction for the insult and injury ;" unwisely adding the 
remark that, while the president forbore to insist on a further 
punishment of the offending officer, " he was not the less per- 
suaded that, it would best comport with what was due from 
his Britannic majesty to his own honour." 

The arrangement in respect to the orders in council and the 
non- intercourse act was highly gratifying to the citizens of the 
(Tutted States. Having been, for some time, almost entirely 
excluded from the ocean, they rejoiced at the prospect of again 
enjoying the benefit of an extensive and profitable commerce. 
But intelligence soon came that the British ministry refused to 
ratify the arrangement, declaring that Mr. Erskine had no au- 
thority to make it. A second proclamation was ihereupc 
sued, announcing that the noa- intercourse act was still in t 
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and that all commercial intercourse with Great Britain was 
unlawful. This refusal revived and inflamed the animosity 
which had been previously felt against that nation ; and the 
conduct of Mr. Jackson, the successor of Mr. Erskine, rendered 
the feeling still more intense. The British ministry were sorely 
offended by the concluding remark in the reply of Mr. Smith, 
accepting the proffered reparation for the attack on the Chesa- 

ijeake ; and their ambassador appeared to be well aware of the 
i-f lings of those who sent him. His correspondence with Mr. 
Smith was, throughout, arrogant in manner and offensive in 
tone. He stated to him that the mode in which the tender of 
reparation had been accepted, put it totally out of his majesty 'a 
power to ratify and confirm it ; and when called upon to ex- 
plain why an agreement, rnuuV with an accredited minister, 
and executed by the United States, had been disavowed, he 
assigned, as the reason, that it was entered into in violation of 
instructions, which instructions had been communicated to the 
secretary, thus insinuating that the American government, when 
it concluded the arrangement, know that Mr. Erskine had no 
authority to make it. ThiB was distinctly denied by the secre- 
tan ; but Mr. Jackson repeated the insinuation. He was im- 
mediately informed that no further communications would be 
received from him, and that an account of his conduct would 
be transmitted to his government. 

It was one of the provisions of the non-intercourse act, that 
all French and British vessels which should, after the 20th of 
May, 180!), enter the ports of the United States, should be con- 
fiscated. Bonaparte, professing to consider this a hostile mea- 
sure, issued, in retaliation, a decree at Rambouillet, directing 
that all American merchant vessels which had entered the 
ports of France, or of countries occupied by French troops, 
after that time, should be sold, and the proceeds deposited in 
the treasury. 

The term for which the bank of the United States was in- 
corporated extended only to IS 1 1 . As early as 1808, the stock- 
holders applied to congress to continue its existence for an ad- 
ditional term. This application was not definitely acted on 
until the session held in the winter of 1810-1 1 . From its first 
establishment it had been under the managementof federalists ; 
much of its stock was now owned by British capitalists ; set- 
ting aside its utility as an agecit of the government, in col- 
lecting and disbursing the revenue, the benefits it directly and 
immediately conferred were enjoyed principally by merchants 
and manufacturers, always regnrded with jealousy, if not 
envy, by other classes of people ; the opinion that congress 
had not the power to create a corporation of any kind, wan 
still entertained by many ; the application, therefore, met with 
a warm and decided opposition, and waa finally rejected, in 
Hie house of representatives, by a majority of a single vote. 







It must, of course, have received the support of a considerable 
number of republican members. Albert Gallatin, who was Be- 1 
cretary of the treasury under Mr. .letters" in, and at this time 
in office, was in favour of the renewal of the charter. He bad 
been a witness to the fidelity with which all its duties to the 
government had been performed, and waB convinced of ita uti- 
lity and safety. It immediately began to call in its debts and 
to pay its notes ; and, tliat the people might not be deprived 
of the benefits of a circulating medium, a large number of 
banks, not Ipbs than forty, were incorporated hy the state 
legislatures. 

The n on- intercourse law expired in May, 1 Hln, when a pro- 
position was made equally by both belligerents, that, if either 
would revoke its hostile edicts, that law should be revived 
and enforced against the other. In Anguat, Bonaparte, hy 
his minister of state, assured Mr. Armstrong, the American 
envoy to France, that the Berliu and Milan decrees were re- 
voked, the revocation to take effect on the I st day of Novcni- 
ber ensuing, Confiding in this assurance, the president, of 
the 2nd day of November, issued his proclamation, d eclat-rug, 
that all intercourse with Kreat Britain wus prohibited, and 
that an unrestrained commerce with France was allowed. 

Great Britain having expressed a willingness to repeal her 
orders whenever France should repeal her decrees, sht« was 
now called upon, by the American envoy, to fulfil her engage- 
ment. She Objected thritthe French decrees could not be con- 
sidered as repealed, a. tetter from the minister of state not 
being, for that purpose, a document of siililcicnt authority. 
In answer to (bin objection, proof was presented that the 
French admiralty courts considered them repealed, arid tint 
no American Vessels, although many had entered the ports of 
PnflHM, had been subjected to their provisions. Oreat Britain, 
however, still persisted to enforce her orders. 

For this purpose she had stationed ships-of-war before the 
principal harbours of the Unified states. All American hut 
cliantuien, departing or returning, were boarded, searched, 
so d many of them sent to British ports as legal prizes. In.- 
pTstfsrtents. too, were frequent, and the British officers, enter- 
taining exalted ideas of their naval strength, and holding in 
ciiitempt tin- republican flag, exhibited, on all occasions, an 
extreme insolence of behaviour, which was quite as efficient, 
in widening the breach between the two countries as all the 
captures they had made. 

In one instance, however, their insolence was deservedly 
punished. Commodore Rodger*, sailing in the frigate 1": 
dent, met, in the evening, n vessel on the coast of Virginia. 
IK- hailed, but, instead of receiving an answer, was hailed in 
lurn. rod a shot was Bred which struck the mainmast of the 
'I'll • Bre was instantly returned by thecommud 
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and continued for a few minutes, when, finding his antagonist 
was of inferior force, aud that her guns were almost silenced] 
he desisted. On hailing again, an answer was given, that the 
ahip was the British sloop-of-war Little Belt, of eighteen guns. 
Thirty-two of her men were killed and wounded, and the ship 
was much disabled. 

Mr. Foster, successor to Mr. Jackson, arrived at Washing- 
ton in the summer of 1811, and proposed terms of reparation 
for the attack on the Chesapeake. These were, a formal dis- 
avowal of the act, restoration to the frigate of the surviving 
sailors taken from it, a pecuniary provision for those who were 
■wounded, and for the families of those who were killed. These 
terms were accepted by the president 

But the British envoy could give uo assurance that his go- 
vernment waB disposed to make a satisfactory arrangement on 
the subject of impressment, or to repeal the orders in council. 
These orders, on the contrary, continued to he enforced with 
rigour; and, on the restoration of a free commerce with 
France, a la rye number of American vessels, hi den with rich 
cargoes, and destined to her ports, fell into the power of Bri- 
tish cruisers. Such waa now the stole of affairs, that the 
United States suffered the evils of war, while Great Britain 
enjoyed the advantages. Her cruisers, since 1803, had cap- 
tured nine hundred American vessels. 

The patience ui" the nation waa exhausted. President Ma- 
dison, early in November, lull, called congress together, biid 
before them the shite .if foreign relations, and recommended 
that the republic should be placed in an attitude to maintain, 
by force, its wounded honour and essential interests. A ma- 
jority of the representatives of the people, actuated by the. 
feelings, and expressing the sentiment*, of their constituent-, 

mined to act in accordjmen with the recoHimendati> 
the president. Laws were enacted providing for the increase of 
the regular army to thirty- the thousand men; for the augmen- 
tation of the naval establishment J empowering [he preiii 
to accept of the services of volunteers, ro make a detachment 
from the militia, and to borrow eleven millions of dollars. 
It was the expee-tafin of many that Great Britain, witness- 
ing these serious preparations, would recede from the stand 
she had taken. 

Events, however, occurred, while congress were in OO S trio p , 
h considerably diminished (hit expectation. For several 
years, the Indian tribes rending new the remote hikes and the 
sources of the Mississippi, hud displayed symptoms of hostility, 
lering a number ol whites and robbing others of their pro- 
perty. In the fall of 1811, General Harrison, with a small 
force, was seat into their territories, instructed to negociate 
iT possible, but to light if neoessary. t In the 6th of November he 
arrived at Tippecanoe, their principal town, where he wan 
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by Indian messengers, with whom an agreement was made 
that hostilities should not take place before the next morning, 
and that then an amicable conference should be held. ' 

Just before daybreak, the savages, in violation of their en- 
gagement, made a sudden and furious attack upon the troops 
in their encampment. Nothing but the precaution of sleeping 
in order of battle, on their arms, saved them from total defeat. 
A dreadful slaughter was made; but the savageB were finally 
repulsed^ dispersed, and their town laid waste. A strong be- 
lief was entertained, founded upon credible testimony, that 
they bad been incited .to hostility by British agents stationed 
among them. 

In February, 1312, John Henry, who had once resided in 
Canada, communicated to the president the fact that, in 1809, 
he had been employed, by the governor of that province, upon 
a Becret mission to Boston, the metropolis of the New England 
States ; and that he was instructed to confer with the disaf- 
fected, upon the subject of a separation of those states from 
the Union, and their forming a political connection with Great 
Britain. He exhibited documents in support of his disclosures, 
which he was led to make by the neglect of bis employer to 
reward him for his services. It did not appear that he had 
succeeded in corrupting the fidelity of any individual ; but the 
attempt, in a time of peace, and in the midst of the most ami- 
cable professions, not only preserved in full force, but increased, 
the previous irritation. 

Congress continued to be employed until the 20th of May 
in making preparations for war, still cherishing the hope that 
a change of policy in Europe would render unnecessary an 
apptal to arms. On that day, the Hornet arrived from Lon- 
don, bringing information that no prospect existed of a favour- 
able change. On the 1st of June, the president sent a message 
to congress, recounting the wrongs received from Great Bri- 
tain, and submitting the question whether the United States 
should continue to endure them, or resort to war. 

In both branches, the message was received and considered 
with closed doors. In the house, it was referred to the com- 
mittee of foreign relations, and, on the 3d, Mr. Calhoun, from 
that committee, made a long report, or manifesto, in which 
were eloquently set forth the various causes of war — the cap- 
ture of American vessels engaged in the colonial trade ; de- 
claring ports not invested in a state of blockade ; the orders 
in council of January and November, 1807; and the impress- 
ment of American seamen : "while this practice is continued," 
remarked the committee, " it is impossible for the United States 
to consider themselves an independent nation." On the 4th, 
an act declaring war against Great Britain was passed, the 
vote being aeveuty-nine to forty-niue, and sent to the senate. 
In that body it remained under consideration until the 17th, 
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when it waa there passed liy a vote of nineteen to thirteen ; 
and on the 18 th it received the approbation of the president. 

The measure was decidedly condemned by a considerable 
portion of the citizens, among whom were many honest and 
able men. Exercising the undoubted privilege of freemen, 
they examined with the severest scrutiny, the measures and 
motives of the administration. They asserted that the war 
was unnecessary, partial, and unwise : that it was unneces- 
sary, because, in their opinion, a satisfactory adjustment of ull 
disputes might have been obtained by further negociation : that 
it was partial, because France had given greater provocation, 
in proportion to her means of annoyance, than Great Britain ; 
that it waa unwise, because the nation was not prepared for 
■war; because, by declaring it against almost the only remain- 
ing enemy of France, the United States indirectly but power- 
fully assisted Bonaparte in his design of universal conquest ; 
and because the expenses and sufferings it most unavoidably 
occasion, would more than counterbalance all the advantages 
nought to be obtained. And many, passing the limits of candid 
and temi>erate discussion, indulged in a virulence of invective 
of which no government should be the object that is not mani- 
festly corrupt. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
CAMPAIGN OP 1812. 



TBI people of the United States remembered, with pride, the 
patriotism and bravery exhibited by their army in the revolu- 
tionary war. A long period of peace and prosperity had in- 
creased their confidence in their own strength; and the belief 
was generally entertained, that victory over the same foe 
would now be so much the more certainly and easily gained, 
aB the nation was more rich and populous. They did not re- 
flect that peace had impaired the military energies of the 
republic, while their enemy, by constant exercise in arms, 
had acquired, not only additional strength, but greater skill to 
use and apply it. 

From the veteran officers, who had acquired fame in the for- 
mer conflict, a selection was made to fill the principal posts in 
the new army. Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed major-general and commander-in-chief. He was at 
the battle of Bunker's Hill. In the expedition against Quebec, 
he served as a captain under Arnold. He distinguished himself 
on these and other occasions ; and at the close of the war, 
bore the commission of colonel. He held, for a long time, the 
office of secretary of war, and discharged its duties with ex-* 
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emplary induxtry rind skill. Thomas Pinkney, of South Ca- 
rolina, was also appointed major -pen era] . Among the briga- 
diers were Wilkinson, Hall, Hampton, and Bloomtield. 

At the time of the declaration of war, General Hull wu 
also governor of the Michigan territory, of which Del; 
the capital. On the 12th ol May, with two thousand reg-nlari 
and volunteers, he crossed the river dividing the United > 
from Canada. On the same day, he addressed a proclamation 
to the Canadians, tendering them the blessings of civil and re- 
11 liberty, and assuring them, in a lofty tone, " that few 
force was sufficient to break down all opposition," and yet 
was but the vanguard of one much greater. It appeared to be 
his purpose to attack Maiden, and thence proceed to Mon- 
treal. 

Had the attack been instantly made, success would have 
been flit-- Id v probable. A month Was Wasted in ruinous delay. 
Distrust and contempt expelled confidence and attachment 
from the bNBltl of the Canadians. The ardour of the troops 
began to cool. .Maiden was reinforced, and at this critical 
moment, information WU received that Mackinaw, an Ameri- 
can post b Iroit, hud surrendered to a large It 
British and Indians, who were rushing down the river in num- 
ber.-: sufficient to overwhelm the American forcew. Panic- 
struck, General Hull hastened back to Detroit. 

Upon his arrival there, he received information of the unfor- 
tunate result of an expedition previously dispatched to the 
river Raisin. Being apprised that Captain Brush, with a com- 
pany of the ( ihio volunteers, bad arrived at that place with 
supplies for the army, and knowing that the woodB were tilled 
with Indians, he had sent Major Vanhorne, with one hundred 
and fifty men, to escort him to Detroit. This detachment was 
sur[(rised and attacked by a body of British and Indians, and 
defeated. About six hundred troops, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, were now directed to proeei 
the river Baint for the same purpose. At Brownstnwn these 
were also attacked, and a sanguinary battle took place. — 
Painted savages, filling the air with hideous yells, and British 
regulars fighting by their side, were, for two hours, resisted by 
the American troops, and at length driven to the river, which 
they crossed to Maiden. Of the enemy about one hundred 
and thirty, of the Americana about seventy-five, were killed or 
wounded. The next day, Colonel Miller was ordered t 
turn to Detroit. 

It was on the K<h of August that Genera! Hull bvacua 1 
Canada. General Brock, the British commander, immediately 
left Maiden at the head of a force superior in number to the 
Americans, hut Composed principally of militia and Indl 
and drew nearer to Detroit. On the 1 3th, Colonels M' Arthur 
and ( km, with four hundred troops, were directed to proceed 
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on another rout**, to the river Raisin, and conduct the supplier 
to nead -quarters. On the 14th Ueruiral Brock erected batteries" 
opposite the city, mid began a caunonade upon the American 
fortificationa, Expresses were aetit out to recall M'Arthur 
and Cass, but were prevented from proceeding by numerous 
bodies of Indians. On the 16th, the British crossed the river, 
landing at Spring Wells, about three miles from the city. — 
Meeting with no resistance, their commander resolved to march 
directly forward, and assault the fort. 

The troops, cool and undaunted, awaited in good order the 
approach of the enemy, anticipating au easy victory. To the 
astonishment of all, General Hull forbade the artillery to fire, 
and hung out a white flag in tokeu of a wish to capitulate. A 
correspondence between the two generals was immediately 
opened, which ended in the surrender of the army and of the 
territory of Michigan. 

It is impossible to describe the indignation of the soldiers 
and citizens, when they saw themselves delivered, by the au- 
thority of one man, into the power of an enemy whom they 
supposed they might easily have conquered. Many believed 
him either a traitor or u coward. An event so disgraceful, 
occurring iu ■ quarter where success was confidently antici- 
pated, caused throughout the Union the greatest mortification 
and amazement. Stung by disappointment, all united in cen- 
suring General Hull. His greatest, perhaps his only fault, was 
want of decision and energy. 

The people of Ohio and Kentucky were alarmed. Nearly 
ten thousand citizens made a tender of their services, ami a. 
part of them, placed under the command of General William 
11. Harrison, marched towards the territory of Michigan. But 
great and numerous were the difficulties encountered; Hie 
volunteers were unwilling to submit to the wholesome re- 
straint* of discipline ; and winter arrived before any import- 
ant undertaking could be accomplished. .Several incursions 
were made into the country of the savages, who, instigated 
dtish agentH, and by a celebrated Indian prophet, and 
commanded by Tecumseh, a gallant warrior, had become 
almost universally hostile. .Some of these incursions were 
successful, some unfortunate | bat by the general result the 
frontier settlements were saved from savage attacks, and the 
numerous tribes of north-western Indians were disheartened, 
and driven father into the wilderness. 

For the purpose of invading Canada in uuother quarter, an 
army of regulars and militia were assembled on the northern 
frontier of New York. It was far less numerous than the go- 
vernment had anticipated. So happy was the condition of 
eyen (be poorest class of American citizens, that but few could 
luted to enlist au soldiers , and in some of the states the 
plausible doctrine was maintained, that the officers of the ge- 
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neral government have noTpower over the militia until called 
into service and consigned to their authority by the state exe- 
cutive, and that even then they cannot be compelled to march 
beyond the national boundary ; and some of the governors, 
■when called upon to place their miotas of militia, or parts of 
it, under the orders of national officers, declined, for the re* 
son that congress could only "provide for calling forth 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress iD8«rrec- 
tionn, and repel invasions," and tliat neither of these exigencies 
then existed ; and, moreover, that the constitution reserved to 
to the states the right of appointing the officers of the militia. 
The general government was thus deprived of a large amount 
of one specieB of force upon which it had relied to carry on 
the war. 

General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militia, being the 
senior officer on that frontier, had the command of these troops, 
whicli were called the army of the centre. His head-qnart 
were at LewiBtown, on the River Niagara, and on the oppc 
site side was Queenstown, a fortified British post. The mi- 
litia displaying great eagerness to be led against the enemy, 
the general determined to cross over to Queenstown. The 
first attempt was defeated by tempestuous weather. On the 
13th of October, aparty led by Colonel Van ReuBselaer, effected 
a landing, although opposed by a British force stationed on the 
bunk. The colonel was severely wounded ; but the troops, un- 
der Captains Ogilvie and Wool, advanced to storm the for 
They gained possession ; but, at the moment of sucess, Ge 
neral Brock arrived, from a neighbouring post, with a reinforce- 
ment of six hundred men. These, although the most numer- 
ous, were gallantly driven'back by the American troops. In 
attempting to rally them, General Brock was killed. 

The commander-in-chief, who had previously crossed over, 
now returned to hasten the embarkation of the rear division. 
Those who had lately shown such eagerness to meet the enemy 
now utterly refused to pass beyond the national boundary. 
He entreated and remonstrated, but in vain. Meanwhile the . 
enemy, having received another reinforcement, advanced to 
attack the Americans in the fort. A desperate and bloody con- 
flict ensued, of which the militia were calm spectators. Jn the 
end, the British were completely victorious. Of one thousand 
men who crossed into Canada, but few effected their escape. 
Of the American officers engaged in this conflict, besides those 
mentioned, Lieutenant-Colonels Scott and Christie werehighlj 
distinguished for their bravery. 

Soon after, General Van Rensselaer retired from the Bervice 
and was succeeded by General Alexander Smyth of Virginia. 
In u turgid address to the " men of New York," be announced 
that, in a few days, he should plant the American standard in 
Canada, and invited them to share in the danger and glory of 
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the enterprise. His force was increased, by those who obeyed 
his call, to four thousand five hundred men. The morning of 
the 28th of November was assigned as the time of crossing. 
So tardy were the movements of the troops, that until afternoon 
he first division wag not ready to leave the American shore. The 
enemy appeared in force on the opposite bank ; a council of 
officers decided that it wan inexpedient at that time to cross ; 
and the troops were ordered to debark. They were disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied ; but their clamour was appeased by 
the assurance that another attempt would speedily be made. 

The next day, they received orders to be in readiness to em- 
bark on the 1st of December. But their first disappointment 
had sensibly damped its ardour. At the appointed hour, the 
boats were not ready to move ; and, when ready, but fifteen 
hundred men were found willing to cross, A council of war 
decided unanimously against proceeding, and again the troops 
were ordered to debark. The plan of invading Canada was 
abandoned for the season. The blame of these failures was 
attributed, by the soldiers to their commander ; and. so highly 
were they exasperated, that for several days, his life was in 
danger from their fury. 

The army of the north, which was under the immediate com- 
mand of General Dearborn, was stationed at Greenbush, near 
Albany, and at Platsburgh, on Lake Chatnplain. From the 
latter post, a detachment marched a short distance into Cana- 
da, surprised a small body of British and Indians, and de- 
stroyed a considerable quantity of public stores. Other move- 
ments were anxiously expected by the people ; bnt after the 
misfortunes at Detroit and Niagara, the general deemed it in' 
expedient to engage in any important enterprise. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1812. Although, on many oc- 
casions, extraordinary gallantry had been displayed, yet no- 
thing was accomplished, and the losses sustained were numer- 
ous and heavy. Those who approved of the delaration of war 
felt disappointed, mortified, and dejected. They attributed 
most of the misfortunes of the country to the conduct of the 
federalists, whom they accused of endeavouring to prevent en- 
listments into the army, and of maintaining the most pernici- 
ous doctrines in relution to the militia. The federalists, on the 
other hand, attributed these repeated failures to the imbecility 
of the administration, and to tho unwise selection of military 
officers. They assumed a bolder tone of censure, and evinced 
a more determined spirit of opposition. 

But while, on land, defeat and disgrace attended the arms 
of the republic, on the ocean, where the injuries which led to 
the war had been inflicted, they gained a rich harvest of vic- 
tory and glory. Upon the declaration of war, the American 
officers and seamen glowed with ardour to avenge the suffer- 
ing* of their impressed fellow-citizens, and to vindicate the 
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honour of the republican flag. Those ships-of-war which w« 
ready for sea, immediately sailed in search of the enemy. 

The first capture, however, of a ship-of.wur was made 
the enemy. The Nautilus, of fourteen Rims, command' 
Lieutenant Crane, leaving New York early in July, fell in, the 
next day, with a squadron of English frigates, and, not suc- 
ceeding in her attempts to escape, surrendered without a con- 
flict Soon after, the Essex, Captain Porter, of thirty- 1 vM) 
guns, while nailing uuder the guiae of a merchant vessel, 
attacked by the Alert, of twenty guns. A tremendous and 
unexpected tire from the Essex frightened the British crew 
from thi- dock to the hold, and in eight minntes her flag waft 
struck. 

On the lllth of August, Captain Hull, who commanded the 
Constitution, of forty-four guna, descried a Britten frigate. 
EHa crew, giving three cheers, requested to be placed along- 
side of their antagonist. For three quarters of an hour, the 
latter endeavoured, by skilful manoeuvring, to obtain the ad- 
vantage of position. Defeated in this, she advanced towards 
the Constitution, firing broadsides at intervals. When 
had approached with half pistol shot, a tremendous canm 
burst upon her from the American frigate. In thirty minoies, 
every mast and nearly every spar being shot away, she struck 
her flag. 

She was found to be the fjiierriere, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Captain Dacres. Of her crew fifty were killed, 
and sixty-four wounded. She had received so much iiijnrj 
that it was thought to be impossible to get her into port, and 
she "was burned. The injury sustained by the Constitution 
was slight: of her crew, seven were killed and seven wounded. 
Although she carried a few more gnns than her antagonist, 
yet the immense disparity of effect clearly demonstrated the 
superior skill of the American seamen. Captain Hull, on hj| 
return to the United States", was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by his grateful and amiriug countrymen, who conferred upon, 
him those honours and distinctions most dear to the patriot. 
and hero. 

But this waa tin* lirat only of a series of naval victories. > »n 
the 18tfi of October, Captain Jones, in the Wasp, of eighteen 
gun6, captured the Frolic, of twenty-two, after a bloody con- 
flict of three quarters of an hour. In this action, the Ameri- 
cans obtained a victory over a force decidedly superior. On 
their part, but eight were killed and wounded ; on that of the 
enemy, about eighty ! On the 25th, the frigate United Mates, 
commanded by Captain Decatur, encountered and captured 
the British frigate Macedonian. The former carried a lew 
gnns the most, but the disparity of loss was astonishingly 
great. On the part of the enemy, a hundred and four were 
killed and wounded ; on that of the Americans, but eleven I 
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The Wasp was unfortunately captured, soon after her victor}', 
by a British ship of the line; the United States brought, her 
prize safely tu iNew York. 

A fourth naval battle wus fought, aud a fourth victory gain- 
ed, on the 2f)ta of December. On that day, the Constitution, 
of forty-four gona, then commanded by Captain Hninbridge, 
captured the British frigate Java, of thirty-eight. The combat 
tinitinued more than three hours. The Java was reduced to 
a wreck: of her crew, one hundred and sixty-one were killed 
and wounded; of that of the Constitution, thirty-four. 

These successive victories were peculiarly gratifying to the 
nation ; they were gained in the midst of disasters on land, 
and by that class on citizens whose rights had been violated ; 
they were gained over a people cluiming to be lords of the 
sea, whom long and continued success had rendered haughty 
and insolent, and who had confidently boasted that the whole 
American navy would soon be Bwept from the ocean. 

Many Hritish merchantmen were likewige captured by the 
American navy; and privateers, issuing from almost every 
port, and many of them bearing Hags inscribed " Free Trade 
and Sailors' Rights," were remarkably successful. The num- 
ber of prizes made during the first seven months of the war, 
exceeded five hundred. Many surrendered without resistance ; 
but many were not captured until after conflict* dintingninried 
by uncommon bravery and nautical skill. 

Upon the great lakes, on our northern frontier, the United 
States weie almost destitute of ships-of-war. On Lake Brie 
they had none; on Lake Ontario, "where the enemy bad six, 
all carrying eighty-two guns, they had only the Oneida, of 
sixteen* In October, Captain .Chauncey arrived at Sacket's 
Harbour, instructed to form a navy on those waters. Com- 
mitting the charge of Luke Erie to Lieutenant Jilliot, he en- 
gaged with zeal in providing a naval force tor Ontario, lie 
purchased trading vessels, put gunH on board of them, and 
before winter, with a squadron Beven in number, but carrying 
only forty guns, ventured out in search of the enemy, lie llil 
in with the Royal George, of twenty-two guns; bat she 
escaped into the harbour of Kingston, and sought protection 
from batteries on the shore. The Americans boldly followed, 
and for half an hour poured upon her a destructive fire; but, 
night coming on, they were obliged to retire. In the course 
of their cruise, they captured two schooners and a sloop. I hi 
the yiilh of \iivember, a new ship, called the Madison, and 
pierced for twenty-four guns, was lauuched at Sacket's Har- 
bour, the timher of which, nine weeks before, Was growing in 
the forest, 

In the autumn of this year, the quadrennial period for the 
election of president and vice-president again recurred. The 
candidates for president were, the incumbent.James Madison, 
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of Virginia, and De Witt Clinton, of New York; for vice- 
president, Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Jared Inger- 
aoll, of PennHylvania. Those who were opposed to the war 
supported Mr. Clinton and Mr. Ingersoll; and they were 
joined by many who believed that, should the former be elected 

E resident, and should he find it impracticable to make an 
onourable peace, he would call forth the resources, and direct 
the arms of the republic, with more decision and energy. 
Great exertiona were made by the partisans of the opposing 
candidates, and the passions of the people, especially in the 
Middle and Northern States, were highly excited. Of the 
electoral votes given, Mr. Madison received one hundred and 
twenty-eight, and Mr. Gerry one hundred and thirty-one, and 
and were elected. Mr. Clinton received eighty-nine, and Mr. 
Ingersoll eighty-six. 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 

After a recess unusually short, congress met again on the 
4th of November, 1812. In his opening message, the presideut 
adverted to the disaster at Detroit, commented with severity 
upon the employment of Indians by the enemy, and imputed 
to the latter all the blame of the atrocities committed ; and In- 
stated that to gain the command of the lakes, which he ex- 
pected to secure by the success of General Hull, active mea- 
sures had been taken to provide on them a naval force superior 
to that of the enemy. 

He also informed congress that, immediately after the de 
claration of war, he had communicated to the British govern- 
ment the terms on which its progress might be instantly ar- 
rested and negociations resumed. These terms were, that the 
ordern in council should be repealed, eo far as they affected 
the United States, without the revival of blockades violating 
acknowledged rules ; that all Aniericau. seamen then on board 
of British ships should be discharged, and that a stop should 
be put to impressment from American vessels, giving the as- 
surance that the United States would agree to a mutual sti- 
pulation that the seamen of each nation should be excluded 
from the vessels of the other. These terms were rejected b 
Great Britain. 

It appeared also, from the massage and the documents wliic 
accompanied it, that the French government bad published a 
decree, bearing date April 28, 1811, repealing those of Berlin 
and Milan. This date was subsequent to that of the letter of 
the French minister, assuring Mr. Armstrong that they were- 
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revoked. Why, if a decree was necessary, the letter was 
written before one existed ; why, if not necessary, it was 
passed; and why it was not sooner promulgated, are myste- 
ries which have never been explained. In May, 1812, it was 
officially communicated to the British government ; and they, 
on the 23d of June, revoked their orders in council, reserving, 
however, the right to revive and enforce them on certain con- 
tingencies. And it further appeared, that two propositions 
for an armistice had been received — one from the Hupreme au- 
thorities of Nova Scotia and Canada, the other from Admiral 
Warren, the chief naval officer on the American station. The 
former was rejected because it did not appear to have been 
authorized by the British government, and secured, moreover, 
to I he. enemy advantages which it denied to the United States ; 
the latter, because, by accepting it, the United States would 
have conceded to Great Britain, by implication at least, the 
right to continue the practice of impressment. 

The rejection of these propositions was approved by the 
national representatives, who, unwilling to abandon any of 
the objects for which war had been declared, adopted more 
vigorous measures to prosecute it. The bounty and the wages 
of soldiers were increased. The president was authorized to 
raise twenty additional regiments of infantry, to issue treasury 
notes, and to borrow money. And the prejudice against a 
navy, which had grown up among those not interested in na- 
vigation, being conquered by its successful gallantry, appro- 
priations were made for building four ships of the line, six 
frigates, and as many vessels of war on the great lakes as the 
public service might require. 

So anxious were the citizens of the western country to re- 
gain possession of the territory of Michigan, that, in order to 
effect it, General Harrison resolved to undertake a winter 
campaign. General Winchester, with a portion of the army, 
proceeded in advance to the Rapids of the Miami, where he 
encamped. Hearing that the village of Frenchtown, on the 
River Raisin, was threatened by n party of British and Indians, 
he detached Colonels Lewis and Allen, with about five hun- 
dred men, to protect it. They found the enemy already there, 
attacked, defeated, and drove them into the woods. 

After achieving this victory, they ought to have been re- 
called ; but they encamped near the field of battle, a part of 
them being protected by a line of pickets ; mid in ii few days, 
General Winchester joined ( them with a few of his troops. 
Although near an enemy's post, but little precaution was 
taken to prevent a surprise. Early in the morning of the 22d 
of January, they were attacked by a large force of British and 
Indians., the former commanded by Colonel Proctor, the latter 
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by the chiefs Roundhead stud Splitlog. The troops m 
open field were thrown into disorder. General Winchester i 
other officers made an ineffectual Attempt to rally them. They 
Med, but, while attempting to esca|w, were moBtly killed fry 
thf Indiana The general and Colonel Lewis were made pri- 
soners. 

The troops behind the picket* maintained the contest with 
undaunted bravery. At length ( 'olouel Proctor assured Ge- 
neral Winchester, that if the remainder of the Americans would 
immediately surrender, they should be protected from mas* 
Were; but otherwise lie would set tire to the village, and 
would not be responsible fur the conduct of the savages, In- 
timidated by this threat, General W iuchester sent an order to 
(be troop* lo surrender, which they obeyed. 

I inoin-1 Proctor, leaving the wounded withuut a guard. 
inarched buck immediately to Muldeu. J Lie Indiana accoai- 
punied them a few toiles, but returned early the next morning. 
l>ei*ds of horror followed. The wounded officers were dragged 
from the houses, killed aud scalpfd in the street* ; the build- 
inga were set ou tire; some, who tit tempted to escape, were 
forced back iuto the names ; others w» re put to death by *he 
tomahawk, aud left shockingly mangled in the highway. Tli 
infamy o t this butchery should not full upon the perpetrator 
alone. It must rest equally upon those who instigated then 
to hostility, by whose side they fought, who were able, ai 
were bound by a solemn engagement, to restrain them. That 
they did not is the inure indefensible, as General Han 
always distinguished for his humanity, exerted himself, i 
occasions and effectually, to restrain his exasperated soldiers, 
and the Indiana who had joined him, from committing acta of 
barbarity. 

The battle and massacre at Freuchtowu clothed Kentucky 
and Ohio in mourning. Many of their distinguished citi > 
and many of their promising young meu, there met death, but 
found not a grave. Other volunteers, indignant at the treachery 
aud cruelty of their foes, hastened to the aid of Harrison. Hi* 
army had been weakened, and, his plan of the campaign de- 
ranged, by the proceedings of Winchester, which were without 
hia orders, and coutrary to hia views. Not waiting for rein- 
forcements, he marched to the Rapids of the Miami, and there, 
near the river's bank, he fortified hia camp, which he called 
Fort Meigs, in honour of the governor of Ohio. Near the last 
of June, it was invested by a large number of Indians, and by 
a parry of British troops from Maiden, the whole commanded 
by Colonel Proctor. On the 1st of May, a cannonade was 
opened upon the fort. 

General Clay, at the head of twelve hundred Kentucky 
troops, arrived near the rapids on the morning of the 5th of 
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May. He waa met by a messenger from Harrison, who com* 
municated to him his orders. Dividing his force into two 
parties, he sent one of them, consisting of about eight hundred 
men, under the command of Colonel Dudley, to attack the 
enemy 'a batteries on the side of the river opposite the fort ; 
the other lie Jed himself against those near to it. He succeeded, 
by the aid of a sally from tbe besieged, in fighting bia way 
into the fort. Colonel Dudley, making an impetuous onset, 
drove the enemy from their works. His troops, supposing the 
victory complete, and disregarding the orders of their coua- 
mauder, dispersed into the woods. The enemy, meeting, in 
their flight, a large body of Indians coming to aid the besiegers, 
returned, and obtained an easy victory. About fifty were 
killed ; a large number were made prisoners ; some croesed 
the river to the fort ; and others fled to the nearest settle- 
ments. The enemy sustained considerable loss. 

The fort continued to be defended with bravery and skill. 
Tlh' ludiaiiH, unaccustomed to sieges, became weary and dis-* 
contented. On the 8th of May, notwithstanding the entreatiea 
of their chief, Tecumseh, they deserted their allies. Ou the 
9th, the enemy, despairing of success, made a precipitate re- 
treat. General Harrison, leaviug General Clay in command, 
returned to Ohio for reinforcements ; but in this quarter active 
operations were not resumed until a squadron had been built 
and prepared for action on Lake Erie. 

On the northern frontier of the United States, the British 
and American forces were stationed near to each other, I lie St. 
Lawrence only dividing them, and frequent conflicts between 
them, therefore, naturally took place. In the winter, small 
detachments were often sent across from Canada for the pur- 
pose of apprehending deserters. They found and arrested 
several, and, being in an enemy's country, committed depre- 
dations latum the houses and other property of the inhabitants, 
lathe liegiuuing of February, Major Foray the, who commanded 
at Ogdeusburgh, retaliated by conducting a force of about two 
hundred men into Canada, and attacking Elizabeth town. He 
surprised the guard, took more than fifty prisoners, released 
from confinement sixteen deserters, and returned, without the 
loss of a man, bringing with him public property of consider- 
able value, 

Soon after, movements in CanadA indicated that an attack 
on Ugdensburgh was intended, and a small nnmber of militia 
were called out to defend it. On the 21st, the place was at- 
tacked by ten or twelve hundred men, a much larger force 
than was expected. A brave resistance was made; bub the 
enemy obtained possession, and destroyed or carried away 
public and private property of great value. The loss of the 
Americans, in killed and wounded, was about twenty; a 
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larger number of the enemy Buffered from the Btlre and iteady 
aim of Forsythe's riflemen. 

At Sacket's Harbour, on Lake Ontario, a body of troop* 
had been assembled under the command of General Dearborn, 
and great exertions were made, by Commodore Chauncey, tu 
build and equip a squadron, on that take, sufficiently power- 
ful to contend with that of the enemy. By the 25th of April, 
the naval preparations were so far completed that the general 
and seventeen hundred troops were conveyed across the Iak« 
to the attack of York, the capital of Upper Canada. 

On the 27th, an advanced party, led by Brigadier General 
Pike, who was born in a camp, and bred a soldier from bu 
birth, landed, although opposed, at the water's edge, by a 
superior force. After a short hut severe conflict, the enemy 
were driven to their fortifications. The rest of the troop 
having landed, the whole party pressed forward, carried the 
first battery by assault, and were moving towards the main 
workB, when the enemy's magazine blew up, with a tremen- 
dous explosion, hurling upon the advancing troops immense 
quantities of stone and Umber. 

Numbers were killed ; the gallant Pike received a inortol 
wound ; the troops halted for a moment, but, recovering from 
the shock, again pressed forward, and soon gained possession 
of the town. Of the British troops, one hundred were killed, 
nearly three hundred were wounded, and the same number 
made prisoners. Of the Americans, three hundred and twenty 
were killed and wounded, and nearly all of them by the ex- 
plosion of the magazine. The flag which waved over the fort 
was carried to the dying Pike ; at his desire, if was placed 
under his head, when with the smile of triumph on his lips, he 
expired. 

Having attained the object of the expedition, the squadron 
and troops returned to Sacket's Hurbour. The wounded and 
prisoners being landed, and other troops taken on board the 
Bhip9, they sailed for Fort George, on the River Niagara, at 
the head of the lnke. The troops, consisting of about four 
thousand men, were commanded by General Dearborn. In flie 
morning of the 27th of April, the advance, led by Colonel 
Scott, and consisting of five hundred* men, landed, and was 
immediately followed by the brigade commanded by General 
Boyd, then by those of Generals Winder and Chandler. The 
party led by Scott was exposed, on landing, to an incessant 
fire of musketry from twelve hundred regulars. It moved on 
•without faltering ; and, as soon as Boyd's brigade had formed 
on the shore, the enemy fled, some to the woods, and some 
into the fort, A panic seised the garrison ; trains were laid 
to the magazines, and the works deserted. The America 
took possession; and Captain Hindman, entering first, wi 
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fortunately able to remove the match before the fire had reached 
the powder. la a few hours, Fort George, Fort Erie, and the 
other fortifications in the vicinity, received new masters. The 
loss of the British was one hundred and eight killed, one hun- 
dred and sixty wounded, and six hundred prisoners ; of the 
Americans, thirty-nine killed, and one hundred and eight 
wounded. 

The remainder of the enemy retreated to the heights at the 
head of Burlington Bay. At his request, General Winder was 
detached in pursuit. Having ascertained, on his march, that 
the British bad received reinforcements, he sent back for ad- 
ditional troops ; and General Chandler was ordered to join 
him with his brigade. On the 5th of June, the two brigades, 
united, encamped on the bank of Stoney Creek. The enemy, 
then a few miles distant, considering their case almost hope- 
less, resolved to turn upon their pursuers, and attack them in 
the night. The sentinels were silently bayoneted ; the main 
guard j who must have been asleep, were passed ; but fortu- 
nately the Indians, when they arrived near some fires just 
abandoned, where the troops had cooked their supper, raised 
their usual yell, supposing the Americans were sleeping around 
them. This awoke the troops, who, having slept on their 
arms, discharged their pieces at the enemy standing in the 
light of the tires which had deluded them. But they soon re- 
tired into the darkness, which was intense ; and then no one 
knew where his enemy was, nor which was friend or foe. 
Several irregular conflicts took place, in which some were 
killed, and others wounded. General Chandler, intending to 
place himself at the head of his artillery, found himself in the 
midst of a British party, and was taken prisoner. A few 
minutes afterwards, General Winder made the same mistake, 
and fared no better. 8atisfied with the capture of these officers 
and about a hundred other prisoners, the enemy made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, losing, however, more than they had gained. 
The American forces were recalled by General Dearborn to Fort 
George. 

This misfortune was soifh followed by another. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boerstler, with about six hundred men, waa sent to 
the Beaver Dams to disperse a body of the enemy stationed 
there to collect provisions and watch such of the Canadians 
as were friendly to the United states. He fell into an am- 
buscade, escaped, bravely fighting, to a position which he 
deemed safe, where he was surrounded and his whole party 
made prisoners. 

While this portion of the American troops were thus em- 
ployed in Canada, an attack was projected upon Sacket'a Har- 
bour, from which post they had been withdrawn, and where a 
large (juaatity of naval and military stores was deposited. 
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On the 27th of May, the firing of alarm-guns, on board or vea- 
■eli on the lake, gave notice of the approach of the enemy : 
and they were repeated on land, to call in the militia from the 
neighbouring towns. On the 28th, the enemy's squadron ap- 
peared before the harbour, and, on the name day, General 
Brown, of the New York militia, repaired to the place, and 
assumed the command. By his orders, a Blight breastwork 
was hastily thrown up, at the only place where the enemy 
coutd land. Behind this he placed the militia, and stationed 
the regulars, under Colonel Backus, a short distance in their 
rear. His whole force consisted of about a thousand men. 

On the morning of the 29th, one thousand British troops 
laDded from the squadron, and advanced towards the breast- 
work. The militia had been ordered to reserve their fire until 
the enemy should approach no near that every shot could hit 
its object. But they fired much sooner, and then fled in con- 
fusion. Colonel Mills, in a vain attempt to rally them, was 
mortal ly wounded. The regulars under Colonel Backus met and 
fought the enemy with spirit; and General Brown, collecting 
afew of the scattered militia, fell upon their rear. In a short 
time, they retreated to their boats. Unfortunately, in the 
first part of the action, information was given to the com- 
mander of the navy-yard, that the Americans were defeated ; 
and he immediately set tire to the barracks and store-houses, 
which were consumed. General Brown, as a reward for his 
services, was appointed a brigadier in the regular army. 

For several months, no important event occurred on this 
frontier; but the troops on neither side were inactive. In a 
skirmish, on the 8th of July, on the Canada Bide, Lieutenant 
Eld ridge, a gallant and accomplished youth, commanding 
thirty men, was hurried, by his impetuosity., into the midst of 
a body of British and Indians. Fighting bravely, most of 
them, were killed ; the lieutenant and ten others were made 
prisoners, and never afterwards heard of. The certainty that 
their fate was horrible, exasperated, to a high degree, the Ame- 
rican troops and people ; and the commanding general no 
longer hesitated to engage Indiana in the service of the United 
States, stipulating, however, that they should spare the unre- 
sisting ana defenceless. 

On the 1 1 th,two hundred of the enemy crossed the Niagara, 
and attacked Black Rock ; but were driven back, losing nine 
of their men, and Colonel Bishop, their commander. On the 
2Sth, Commodore Chauncey conveyed Colom-I Scott, wit 
three hundred men, to York, where provisions and public pr 
perty of considerable value were destroyed or brought awaj 
and a part of the troops, made prisoners at the Beaver Dat 
were released. 

On Lake Champlain, both parties began to construct a nav 
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force ; but Several barges and two small cruisers were, as soon 
a* built by thp AmerirnnH, captured by tho British. Becoming: 
thus masters of the lake, they attacked Plaftsburg, then des- 
titute of the DMn of defence, burnt the public buildings and 
several afore* belonging to individuals, and carried off great 
quantities of private property. They also attacked Swan ton, 
in Vermont, where they committed similar devastations. 

Meanwhile, upon the pea-coast, a distressing and predatory 
war was carried on, by large detachments from the jwwc-rful 
navy of Ureat Britain. One squadron, stationed in Delaware 
Bay, captured and burned every merchnnt vessel which came 
vnthm its reach. The inhabitants of Lewiston, in the state of 
Delaware, having refused to sell provisions to the eaemy, Uib 
■village whs bombarded, and several attempts were made to 
land, but they were defeated by the laiJitia. 

Larly in Mis spring-, another and more powerful squadron, 
arrived [in Chesapeake Buy. It was commanded by Admiral 
Cockburti, who, departing from the usual modes of honourable 
warfare, directed his efforts principally against unoffending 
cities, and peaceful villages. The farm-houses and gentlemen's 
seats near the shore were plundered, and the cattle driven 
away and wantonly slaughtered. 1 niu litown, Havre de 
Grace, I'rederickBtown, and Georgetown, were sacked and 
bomed. Norfolk Wns saved from a si mil n r fate by the deter- 
mined bravery of a small force stationed near Craney Island, 
in the harbour. A furious attack was made upon Hampton, 
which, notwithstanding the gallant resistance of its small gar- 
rtMl, was captured, and the inhabitants suffered all which a 
brutal and unrestrained soldier)' could inflict . 

The ocean, in the mean time, had been the theatre of san- 
guinary conflicts, in which Hie victors gained untarnished 
laurels. Captain Lawrence, in the sluop-uf-war .Hornet, dis- 
covering, in the neutral port- of San Salvador, a British sloop- 
of-war of superior Ion •<■■„ challenged her commander to meet 
him at up*. The challenge being declined. Captain Lawrence 
blockaded the port, until forced by a ship of the line torelno. 

S'ioji after, on the 22d of February, the Hornet met the Bri- 
tish brig I'eacock, of about equal force. A fierce combat en- 
sued. In less than fifteen minutes, the Peacock struck her co- 
lours, displaying, at the same time, a signal of distress. The 
victors hastened to the relief of the vanquished; and the same 
strength which had lieen exerted fo conquer, was now exerted 
to save. Their efforts werebut partially successful. She sunk 
lielbre all her crew could be removed, carrying down nine 
British seamen, and three brave and generous Americaua. In 
the battle, the loss of the Hornet was but one killed and two 
wounded ; the Peacock and her captain and four men killed, 
and thirty-three wounded. 
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On his return to the United States, Captain Lawrence waa 
appointed to thecommnnd of the frigate Chesapeake, of thirty* 
fight guns, then in the harbour of Boston. She had acquired 
the reputation of an unlucky ship — an important circumstance 
with seamen ; her crew were ill assorted and disaffected, and 
among them was a Portuguese, the boatswain's mate, who 
was particularly troublesome. For several weeks, the British 
frigate Shannon, of equal force, but having a selected crew, 
had been cruising before the port ; and Captain Brooke, her 
commander, had announced his wish to meet and fight the 
Chesapeake. It is not known that this challenge came to the 
knowledge of Captain Lawrence ; but on the 1st of June, as 
soon as the Chesapeake was ready, the Shannon being then " 
sight, she left the harbour. 

Towards evening of the same day, they met and eng:i^r.l 
with unexampled fury. The fire of both frigateB waa tremen- 
dous and skilful. In a few minutes, and in quick succession, 
the commander of the Chesapeake was killed; Captain Law- 
rence and three lieutenants "were severely wounded ; the rig- 
ging was bo cut to pieces, that she (ell on board the Shannon ; 
her chest of arniB blew up ; Captain Lawrence received ano- 
ther and mortal wound, mid waa removed from the deck: and 
the boatswain's mate, followed by many others, ran below. — 
At this instant, the Chesapeake waa boarded from the Shan- 
non, and every officer above the rank of midshipman being killed 
or wounded, her Hag, in fifteen minutes after the commence- 
ment of the action, was struck by the enemy. 

That, fortune favoured the Shannon cannot be doubted. That 
the effect would have been the same had fortune favoured nei- 
ther, is rendered probable by the astonishing effect of her fire. 
This unexpected defeat impelled the Americans to seek for 
I'irciimB-t&ncefl consoling to their pride; and in the journals of 
the day, attended the action. But nothing could allay their 
grief at the full of the youthful and intrepid Lawrence. His 
previous victory and magnanimous conduct had rendered him 
the favourite of the nation, and he Was lamented with sorrow 
deep, sincere, und lasting. When carried below, he was aBked 
if the colours should be struck. " No," he replied, " they 
shall wave while J live. 1 ' When the fate of the ship was de- 
cided, his proud spirit, was broken. He became delirious from 
pxcess of mental and bodily suffering. Whenever able to 
speak, he would exclaim, " Don't give up the ship!" — an ex- 
pression consecrated by his countrymen; and he uttered but 
few other words during the four days that survived his defeat. 

The victory was not achieved without loss. Of the crew of 
the Shannon, twenty-four were killed, and fifty-six wounded ; 
of that of the Chesapeake, forty-eight were killed, and nearly 
ope hundred wounded. Great was the exultation of the 
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enemy. Victories over the frigates of other nations -were oc- 
currences too common to excite emotion ; but the capture of 
an American frigate was considered a glorious epoch in the 
naval history of Great Britain. The honours and rewards 
bestowed upon Captain Brooke were such as had never before 
been received but by the conqueror of a squadron. These de- 
monstrations of triumph were inudvertent confessions of Ame- 
rican superiority; and were, to the vanquished themselves, 
sources of triumph and consolation. 

The next encounter at sea was between the American brig 
Argus and the British brig Pelican. The latter was of supe- 
rior force, and was victorious. Soon after, the American brig 
Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant Burrows, captured the 
British brig Boxer, commanded by Captain Blyth. These ves- 
sels were of about equal force ; bat the greater effect of the 
fire of the Enterprise furnished to the Americana anotherproof 
of the superior skill of their seamen. Both commanders were 
killed in the action, and were buried, by each other's side, in 
Portland. 

The cruise of Captain Porter, in the frigate Essex, of thirty- 
two guns, which continued during the whole of this year, was 
distinguished for the boldness of its plan, and the bravery and 
perseverance displayed in the course of it. He left the United 
States in October, 1812, a few days after the departure of 
Commodore Bainbridge, in the Constitution, and was directed 
to seek him at several designated stations, on the eastern coast 
of South America. If he found him at either, he was to cruise 
under his orders ; if not, he was left at liberty to act according 
to his discretion. On the 12th of December, after crossing the 
equator, he captured the British packet Nocton, of ten guns, 
haviDg on board fifty-five thousand dollars in specie. On the 
29th, he took a merchant vessel ; and, learning that she had 
sailed in company with five others, he went in pursuit of them. 
Being thus delayed, he did not arrive at the last designated 
station, until Captain Bainbridge, having captured the Java, 
had departed for home. 

He now resolved to double Cape Horn, and cruise in the 
Pacific Ocean. He knew that the British had many whale 
ships in that sea, which might be captured, and the Americans 
many that ought to be protected. If successful, he could live 
upon the enemy ; if he found no euemy, the funds he had already 
obtained would support him. In two months, after encoun- 
tering tempestB of unusual severity, he entered the harbour of 
Valparaiso, on the western coast of the continent. He there 
found an American whale ship, and learned that many others 
were abroad in the Pacilic, at the mercy of those of the enemy, 
most of which were armed, and commissioned as privateers, 




Captain Porter immediately proceeded on hia cruise. La 
few days, be took a. Peruvian privateer, and released 
American vessels, which sbe, supposing that Spain, then de- 
pendent on England, had also declared war against the I'nited 
States, had captured. In April, he took three prize*, and, 
with the meant they afforded, in the midst of the Pacific, fitted 
up one of them aa a cruiser, carrying sixteen guns, repaired 
his own ship, and replenished his stores. Continuing to cruise, 
he captured nine other vessels, some of which, not having men 
to put on board of them, he dismantled and restored ; some he 
sent home ; and others he fitted up aa cruisers, thus increasing 
his own force to a respectable squadron. In the whole, be 
captured four thousand ton a of shipping;, and made nearly four 
hundred prisoners ; and but for his presence in that sea, moat 
of the American whale ships would have (alien into the power 
of the enemy. 

In December, having learned that the Phebc, of thirty-six 
guns, had been sent in pursuit ol him, he repaired to Valpa- 
raiso, presuming he should there iind his antagonist. She came 
soon, after, but brought with her the Cherub, of twenty guns. 
These, with the Essex and Essex Junior, remained for some 
time at anchor in the harbour, in which, being a neutral port, 
the lawa of nation a forbade any conflict. The English ships 
then went to sea, and cruised for six weeks in the vicinity.— 
During this time, Captain Porter made many efforts to bring 
on an action between the Essex and the Phebe ; but the latter 
declined any contest, unless aided by her consort. Being in- 
formed (bat other British ships were expected, be determined 
to make his escnpe. While sailing out of" the harbour, a squall 
carried away his main topmast. Not heiDg able, in the crip- 
pled state of his ship, to return to the common anchorage, na 
placed her in another part of the harbour, where she was as 
much under the protection of the law of nations as before. — 
Thus situated, the Phebe and Cherub approached, and attacked 
her. She returned the fire with spirit, and compelled them to 
retire and repair damages. Returning, they took a position 
where they could use their long; guns, and the Essex only her 
carronadea, the shot from which did not reach them. Captain 
Porter then bore down upon his antagonists, and, for a lew 
minutes, the firing on both sides was tremendous. The slaugh- 
ter on board the Essex was horrible. At one gun, fifteen men, 
or three entire crews, were killed or wounded. Yet the Bri- 
tish ships bore away, to place themselves beyond the reach of 
her carronadea, still keeping her within reach of their long 
guns. After attempting m vain to take a new position, sad 
then to run his ship on shore, exjwwed all the time to the fin 
of the enemy, Captain Porter struck his flag. He would have 
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been fully justified, had he tempered hie bravery with discre- 
tion, and surrendered at an earlier period of the battle. 

The crew of the Essex consisted of two hundred and fifty 
five men. Of these, fifty-eight were killed, sixty-six were 
wounded, and thirty-one were missing, the latter being 
drowned in attempting to swim to the shore. The 1'hebeand 
Cherub lost but the killed and ten wounded. The prisoner* 
were sent home in the Essex Junior, and on their arrival were, 
without being exchanged, discharged from their parole by the 
assent of the British commissary of prisoners. 

Not in public ships only waw displayed the gallantry of 
American seamen. A large number of privateers were fitted 
out, seeking riches chiefly, but not unmindful of the glory of 
victory. Many were signally successful in capturing rich 
prizes; but the general belief that Providence blesses not 
wealth so acquired was strengthened by the quickness with 
which it vanished, having fixed upon its possessor habits of 
extravagance, and leaving behind it the loTe of pleasure which 
could no longer be gratified. Sometime*, ia their search for 
merchantmen, they met with hostile privateers, or public 
shi]»-of-war, and then they showed themselves worthy of the 
flag which waved over them, lu August, the American pri- 
vateer Decatur, mounting seven guns, and manned with one 
hundred and three men, fell in with the British schooner Domi- 
nica, of sixteen guns and eighty-three men. For two hours, the 
two ships continued manoeuvring and firing, the Decatur seek- 
ing to board her antagonist, and she to escape. At length the 
former was placed in such position that a part of her crew 
passed, upon the bowsprit, into the stern of the latter. The 
firing, on both sides, from cannon and musketry, was now 
terrible. In a short time, the rwo ships came in contact, 
broadside to broadside, and the remainder of the Decatur's 
crew rushed upon her enemy> deck. Fire-arms were thrown 
aside, and the men fought hand to hand, using cutlasses and 
throwing shot. Nearly all the officers of the Dominica being 
killed, her flag was hauled down by the conquerors. (Jf her 
crew of eighty-three, sixty were killed or wounded ; of that 
of the Decatur, but nineteen. The next day, the latter cap- 
tared a merchantman, laden with a valuable cargo, and con- 
ducted both prizes into the harbour of Charleston. 

The blockade of our ports, the occupation of our harbours, 
and the depredations committed on our coasts, brought to re- 
collection the invention of Bushnelt, which had been unsuc- 
cessfully tried during the revolutionary war. It had received 
the name of torpedo. It was a strong metal globe containing 
powder, and being placed under a ship, and the powder ig- 
nited, which could be done in various ways, would blow it 
up. At the last session of congress, an act was passed de- 
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claring it lawful to use torpedoes, and offering to any one who 
should, by the use of them, destroy a British vessel, one half 
the value of it, as a reward In July, several attempts were 
made by individuals to place one under the flantagenet, a 
British ship of the line at anchor in l^nnhaveri'Bay. All were 
frustrated by the vigilance nf the sentinels; but, on the last 
trial, one was so placed as to explode near the ship. It threw 
tip, to a great height, a column of water fifty feet in circum- 
ference. Much of it fell on the ship, which rolled into the 
chasm produced by the displacement of the water, and was 
nearly upset. Other ntrempts were made; and, although 
none were successful, yet the cuustant dread of the lurking 
danger compelled the enemy to be cautious in their move- 
ments, and iu choosing their stations, and considerably di- 
minished the efficiency of their naval force on our coasts. 
They, Biid even some of our own citizens, condemned, in 
stroug terms, the use of these Becret instruments of destruc- 
tion, as dishonourable in war ; hut failed to show why it was 
more so than the resort to surprises, ambushes, and mines. 

The eventB of the war again call our attention to the north- 
western froTitier. "While each nation wao busily employed in 
equipping a squadron on Lake Erie, General Clay remained in- 
active at Fort Meigs, About the last of July, a large number 
or British and Indians appeared before the fort, hoping to en- 
tice the garrison to a general action in the field, After wait- 
ing a few days without succeeding, they decamped, and pro- 
ceeded to Fort Stephenson, on the River Sandusky. This fort 
was little more thau a picketing surrounded by a ditch ; and 
the garrison consisted of one hundred and sixty men, who 
were commanded by Major Croghati, a youth of twenty- 
one. On the 1st of August, it was invested by five hundred 
regulars and eight hundred Indians. 

After a caunonade, which continued two days, the enemy, 
in the evening, supposing a breach had been made, advanced 
to assault the works, Anticipating this, Major Croghan had 
planted a six pounder, the only piece ot cannon iu the Ibrt, in 
a position to enfilade the ditch. It was loaded with grape- 
shot and alugB, and was discharged the instant the assailants 
arrived before it. An incessant fire of musketry was also 
poured upon them by the soldiers behind the pickets. The 
British commander and many of his men were killed, and many 
others severely wounded. The remainder, in haste and dis- 
order, retreated to their former position, and at dawn of day 
retired to Maiden. The youthful Croghan, for his valour and 
good conduct, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He and his brave companions received the thanks of con- 
gress; and, to evince their respect for his virtues, the ladies 
of CUillicoth* presented to Inm an elegant sword. 
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In the mean time, by the exertions of Commodore Perry, an 
American squadron had been prepared for service on Lake 
Erie. It consisted of nine small vessels, all carrying fifty- 
four guns. A British squadron hud also been builtand equipped, 

inder the superintendence of Commodore Barclay. It consisted 
of six vessels, mounting sixty-three guns. 

Commodore Perry, immediately sailing, offered battle to hi* 
adversary. On the 10th of September, the British commander 
having the wind in his favour, left the harbour of Maiden, to 
accept the offer. In a few hours, the wind shifted, giving the 
Americans the advantage. Perry, forming the line of battle, 
hoisted his ting, on which were inscribed the words of the 
dyiug Lawrence — " Don't give up the ship." Loud huzzas 
from all the vessels proclaimed the animation with which this 
motto inspired their patriotic crews. 

About noon, the firing commenced ; but, the wind being 
light, the Lawrence, the commodore's Hug ship, was the only 
American vessel that cuuld, at first, engage in close action. 
For two hours, she contended alone with two vessels, each 
nearly her equal in force. All but seven of her crew were 
either killed or wounded ; and she, by the damage she had re- 
ceived, was rendered wholly unmanageable. Leaving her, 
Commodore Perry, proceeding in an open boat through the 
midst of the fire, transferred the flag to the Niagara, which, 
the wind haviug increased, was approaching the enemy. Soon 
after, the colours of the Lawrence were struck; the British 
gave three cheers, supposing the victory gained ; and, for a 
lew minutes, both parlies ceased firing. The wind continuing 
to increase, Captain Perry made Bignsl for close action. This 
order was received with three cheep, and was obeyed with 
alacrity. The Niagara was placed within half pistol shot of 
her antagonists, and the other vessels soon came to her assist- 
ance. The fire was incessant and tremendous; and the shrieks 
from the enemy proved that its effect waH terrible. In twenty 
minutes, a cry was heard that the enemy had struck ; and, 
when the smoke cleared away, an officer of one of the British 

lips was seen waving a white handkerchief. At four o'clock, 
brave and fortunate Perry despatched to General UarriHon 

liis laconic epistle : M We have met the enemy and they are 
>urs — two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop." 
Great was the joy which this brilliant victory occasioned 

liroughout the Union. That it was achieved over a superior 
force ; that it was the first ever gained over a squadron ; that 
it was entirely decisive; that it opened the way to the reco- 
very of all that had been lost hy the defeat of General Hull, — 

reie circumstances which threw every other victory into the 
shade, and cast the brightest lustre upon the characters of the 
heroes who had gained it. At every place that he visited) the 
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gallant Perry received the moBt flattering proofs of a nation's 
gratitude and love. 

As soon as General Harrison, who had been joined by Go- 
vernor Shelby with a large body of Kentucky militia, received 
intelligence of thia victory, he hastened to the lake, and «u 
conveyed by the vessels to Maiden. The British commander, 
anticipating this movement, had abandoned that place, which, 
on the 28th of September, was occupied, without opposition, 
by the American army. 

General Harrison soon set out in pursuit of the enemy, and 
was accompanied by Commodore Perry a* his volunteer aid. 
He proceeded to Sandwich, mid there learnt that his adversary 
wa* posted on the right bank of the river Thames, about sixty 
tnilew distant. He hastened to that river, ascended it, and, on 
the nth of October, came within view of the fugitives, then 
near the Moravian villages, and drawn up, across his line of 
march, in the woods. They amounted to about two IIumhuihI 
in number, of whom from one thousand to one thousand Hie 
liandred were Indians. His force consisted of rather more 
than three thousand men, mostly volunteer militia from Ken- 
tucky, commanded by Governor Shelby, one regiment of which 
was mounted, and led by Colonel Johnson. Thia reginn-nf 
being drawn up iu front, the orderwas given to advance upon 
the enemy's left, consisting of regular troops. On receiving 
their lire, the volunteers rushed to the charge with such impe- 
tuosity that a part of them broke through the British line, and 
then, wheeling round, poured a destructive lire upon the rear. 
In a few minutes, the victory oyer this wing was complete, 
with no other loss than three Americans wounded. 

U(»n the other wing, the battle was more furious and san- 
guinary. There the Indians, commanded by Tecnmseh, Were 
posted. They sprang to the attack with savage ferocity, and 
the first shock was bravely sustained by the opposing flank of 
the mounted infantry, where Colonel Johnson had stationed 
himself. The infantry on foot, outflanking those mounted, at 
first recoiled ; but soon recovering, and Governor Shelby com- 
ing to their aid, the Indians Wed. Of the enemy, nineteen 
whites were killed, fifty were wounded, and about six hun- 
dred, nearly, the whole, made prisoners. Of the savages, one 
hundred and twenty were left dead on the field, of whom one 
was Tecamneh, the bravest, ablest, and most magnanimous 
of Indian chieftains. Among the trophies of victory were 
several cannons captured at Saratoga, surrendered at Detroit, 
and now recaptured. The American loss in killed and wounded 
was fifty. 

The result of thia victory was, the recovery of all the terri- 
tory of the United States which had been surrendered by Gene- 
ral Hull, and peace with the numerous tribes of north-west 
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Indian* . General Harrison, leaviug General Cam in command 
at Detroit, and permitting a portion of the volunteers to re- 
turn home, again embarked with the remainder of his troops, 
on board the vessels, and, on the ?4tb, arrived at Buffalo, thug 
increasing the strength of the army of the centre. Shortly 
afterward*, he returned f<> Ohio, and there continued to offi- 
ciate as commander of the military district, embracing all the 
territory north-west of the river of that name. 

Previous to the events just related, General Dearborn, in 
consequence of severe indisposition, was withdrawn from ac« 
tive service, and General Wilkinson appointed to command 
the army of the centre, which comprised about seven thousand 
men. Having received orders, from the secretary of war, to 
descend the 8t, Lawrence and attack Montreal, he directed 
the scattered detachments to assemble at Grenadier Island, on 
Lake Ontario. Such were the difficulties attending the con- 
centration of the troops, and such, perhaps, the want of vigour 
in the com mander, that the flotilla, upon which they embarked, 
did not get. under way until the 5th of November. 

Their progress whs impeded by parties which the enemy, at 
every convenient position, had stationed on the Canada shore. 
To disperse these, a body of troops, under the command of 
General Brown, was landed, and directed to march in advance 
of the boats. At Chrystler's Fields, on the 1 1th of November, 
a body of the enemy, of equal force, was encountered. In the 
battle which ensued, both fought with resolute bravery, and 
both claimed the victory. I he loss of the Americans wag 
greatest; but they drove the enemy from their position, and 
enabled the flotilla to pass unmolested, 

The next day, it arrived at St. Regis. At this place, General 
Hampton, who commanded the troops at Plattaburgh, had been 
ordered to meet the main army, and no doubt bad been enter- 
tained or his disposition and ability to comply with the order. 
But hens General Wilkinson, to his surprise and mortification, 
was informed that the contemplated junction would not take 
place. The project of attacking Montreal was abandoned, 
and the army onderWilkinson, marching to French Mills, there 
encamped for the winter. 

This abortive issne of the campaign occasioned murmurs 
throughout the nation. The causes which led to it have never 
bee* fully developed. The severest censure fell upon General 
Armstrong, who was secretary of war, and opon General 
Hamjiton. The latter soon affer resigned his commission in 
the army, and General Izard was selected to command the 
post at Plattsburgh. 

But after the close of the campaign, disastrous events hap- 
pened On the northern frontier. When the main army de- 
Mended the .St, Lawrence, to attack Montreal, an inadequate 









force waa left in Fort George, under the command of General 
M'CIure. Receiving intelligence that the enemy were ap- 
proaching him, he, on the 10th of December, removed the 
stores, destroyed the fort, and withdrew to the south side of 
the Niagara. He had been authoiized to Bet fire to the village 
of Newark, situated near, should it become necessary in de- 
fending the fort when assaulted. Transcending ^ perhaps mis- 
conceiving, his orders, he, on leaving Canada, after giving no- 
tice to the inhabitants, set it on lire, aud several buildings 
were consumed. This act was immediately disavowed and 
cenaured by the government. 

Fort Niagara, on the south side of the river, waa, at thia 
time, garrisoned by about three hundred troops, under the 
command of Captain Leonard. Early in the morning of the 
19th, the captain being culpably absent, a British party crossed 
the river, and entered the fort before the troops within it were 
aware of their approach. Sixty-five were killed, fifteen 
wounded, all by the bayonet ; and the remainder made pri- 
soners. Detachments were sent to Lew is ton, Manchester, 
and Youngstown, where many houses and much property 
were burnt and several people killed. On the 30th, another 
party landed at Black Rock, and marched to Buffalo, which 
was reduced to ashes. A large extent of frontier waa made 
desolate, and many thousands of the inhabitants fled to distant 
places for safety, Buffering, in their flight, at this inclement 
season, the extremity of wretchedness. 

In the progress of our narrative, some events have been 
passed over which will now be related. In the early part of 
thia year, the Emperor of Russia offered his mediation to the 
two powers at war. On the part of the United States, the 
offer was promptly accepted, and Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, 
and Bayard, were appointed commissioners to negociate, at 
St Petersburgh, a peace under the proffered mediation. 

On the 24th of May, congress was convened by proclama- 
tion of the president. Laws were enacted imposing a direct 
tax of three millions of dollars; authorizing the collection of 
various internal duties; providing for a loan of seven and a 
half millions of dollars; and prohibiting the merchant vessels 
of the United States from sailing under British licenses. 
Near the close of the session, a committee, appointed to inquire 
into the subject, made a long report upon the spirit and man- 
ner in which the war had been conducted by the enemy. 
Many proofs were presented of Bhameful departures from trio 
rules of warfare observed by civilized nations. 

In September, Commodore Chauncey made two cruises upon 
Lake Ontario, and repeatedly offered battle to the enemy's 
squadron, which was superior in force; but Sir James Yeo, 
the British commander, intimidated by the result of the battle 
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on Lake Erie, retired before him. On one occasion, however, 
in a running fight, his ships sustained considerable injury. In 
the name month, Captain Rodgers, commander of the frigate 
President, returned from a long cruise, in which he visited the 
north seas, and made a circuit around Ireland. He captured 
eleven merchantmen and an armed schooner; escaped from 
several ships of the line ; but had no opportunity of contend- 
ing with any ship-of-war of less force. 

The Indians at the southern extremity of the Union had im- 
bibed the Bame hostile spirit as those at the north-western. 
They had been visited by Tecumseh, and by his eloquence, 
persuded, that the Great .Spirit required them to unite and at- 
tempt the extirpation of the whites, and had promised them 
victory as the reward of their exertions. In the fall of 1812, 
a cruel war was carried on, by the Creeks and Seniinoles, 
against the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. General Jackson, 
at the head of two thousand five hundred volunteers from 
Tennessee, marched into the country of the Indians. They, 
overawed by his presence, desisted for a time from hostility ; 
but, after his return, their animosity burst forth with increased 
and fatal violence. 

Dreading their cruelty, about three hundred men, women, 
and childreu, sought safety in Fort Minims, in the Tensaw 
settlement. Although frequent warnings of an intended at- 
tack had been given them, yet, at noonday, on the 30th of 
August, they were" surprised by a party of six hundred Indi- 
ans, who with axes cut thoir way into the fort, and drove the 
people into the houses which it enclosed. To these they set 
lire. Many persons were burned, and many killed by the 
tomahawk. Only seventeen escaped to carry the horrid tidings- 
to the neighbouring stations. 

The whites resolved on vengeance. Again General Jack- 
son, at the head of three thousand five hundred militia of 
Tennessee, marched into the southern wilderness. A detach- 
ment under General Coffee encountering, at Tallushatchie, a 
body or Indians, a sanguinary conflict ensued. The latter 
fought with desperation, neither giving nor receiving quarter, 
until nearly every warrior had perished. 

At Talladega, another battle was fought, in which three 
hundred Indians perished. The rest of the party, exceeding 
seven hundred, fled. General Jackson's provisions being ex- 
hausted, he was unable to pursue them. While on his return 
to the settlements, to obtain a supply, his troops became re- 
fractory, and even mutinous. Nearly all returned to their 
homes; but to the smull number that remained were soon 
added a reinforcement of one thousand mounted volunteers. 

At the head ol this force, he marched to Emucklaw, within 
a bend of the Tallapoosa, where a body of the enemy were 
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posted. To several skirmishes succeeded a general battle, 
yhieh tfna whih-R were victorious, but sustained considerable 
loss. For the relief of the wounded, Jackson returned to Fort 
Stfother, WBfB tin: volunteers wm discharged. General 
White from East Tennessee, and Genera! Floyd from Georgia, 
Jed separate expeditions ugainst the Indians, and were victo- 
rious in every combat. Bb enraged wen' the savngra, that 
lint few would accept of quarter or seek safely in retreat. 

Vet still was the spirit of the Creeks unsubdued, and their 
faith in viiNuv unshaken. With no little sagacity and skill, 
they selected and fortified another position on the Tallapoosa, 
. .t lli-.l by them »l' lea Tohopeka, and hy the whites Horse-shoe 
Bend. Here nearly a thousand warriors, animated with a 
tierce and determined resolution, were collected. Three thou- 
sand men, commanded hy General Jackson, marched to attack 
this post. Tn prevent escape, a detachment, under General 
Coffee, enrinled the Bend. The main body, keeping within 
it, advanced to the fortress, lor a few inmates, the opposing 
forceH were engaged, mu/./le to muzzle, at Hie port-holes. 
Soon the troops, leaping over the walls, mingled with (he sav- 
ages. The combat was furious and sanguiuary. The Indians, 
fleeing at length to the river, beheld the troopH on the opposite 
bank. Upturning, they fought with increased fury and despe- 
ration, and continued to resist until night. Six hundred war- 
riors were killed ; four only yielded themselves prisoners ; 
remaining three hundred escnped. (If the whites, titty-five 
were killed, and one hundred and forty-six were wounded. 

It was expected that another stand would be made, by the 
Indians, at a place called the Hickory Ground. General Jack- 
son marched thither in April. The principal chiefs came out 
to meet him, and among them was Wetherford, a half-blood, 
distinguished equally for his talents aud cruelty. "I am in 
your power," said he; "do with me what you please. I 
commanded at Fort Minims. I have done the white people 
all the harm I could. I have fought them, and fought them 
bravely. There was u lime when I had a choice; I have 
none now; even hope is ended. Oner I could animate my 
warriors; but I cannot animate the dead. They can no longer 
hear my voice ; their bones are at Tallushatchie, Talladega, 
FmuckfaW, and Tohopeka. While there was a chance of suc- 
cess, I never supplicated pence: hut my people are gone, an«J 
I now ask it for my nation and myself." Peace was conclud- 
ed, and the brave General Jackson and his troops enjoyed an 
honourable but short repose. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ION OP 1814, AND TERMINATION 
OP THE WAR. 

It will be remembered Hint one of the Cannes, indeed the 

Sim.Hpal cause, of the war was the impressment of seamen 
oin American ships. Great Britain founded her claim to 
exercise thin practice upon a taw of the old feudal system, 
urn e prevalent in moat parts of Europe, that no person could 
ever release himself from the allegiunce which by birth he 
owed to his immediate lord, and of course to the sovereign of 
the country in which he wan horn ; and that he was liable to 
he seized by that sovereign wherever he might be found out of 
the territorial jurisdiction of any other nation, In exercising 
her pretended right, she paid no regard to the fact that her 
former subject had abandoned his native country, chosen an- 
other for his home, and being naturalized according to the 
laws there in force. Indeed, her officers, when they visited 
American ships in search of men, often impressed every one 
on hoard who could not prove by such evidence as they 
thought proper to require, that he was a native citiaen of the 
United States If he was such, in fact, but bad neglected to 
procure the proof, or had lost it, or if he was a native of some 
European kingdom, he was taken to fight the bat lies of Great 
Britain ; the American flag not being regarded as any protec- 
tion to the men who sailed under it. The fact, that nearly 
two thousand impressed American seamen were, after the be- 
ginning of the war, discharged from British ships, many of 
them, and perhaps all, after declaring their resolute determina- 
tion not to fight against their own country, will give some 
idea of the extent to which this abuse was carried. 

In some of the vessels taken by the enemy since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, were found seamen bdrno within her 
dominions. These were detained, not as prisoners of war, 
but as British subjects, and were sent to England to be tried 
for high treason ; and twenty 'three soldiers, who had been cap- 
tured at Qneenston, were treated in the same manner. The 
United Ftates, owing their existence to emmigration, holding 
themselves ont as the asylum of the poor and oppressed of all 
riiitimiH. could not recognize the doctrine of barbarous and 
despotic ages, that no man could transfer his allegiance ; nor 
could they desert or neglect those to whom they had promised 
protection* and who had encountered peril in their service - 
By the orders of the government, therefore, the same number of 
British seamen and soldiers were placed in strict confinement, 
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and notice was given that if any of those sent to England fo r 
trial should he executed, the same number of those held, in 
confinement would be put to death. Sir George Provost, the 
commander-in-chief in Canada, then confined forty-six Amer- 
ican officers, and declared that their fate depended upon the 
fate of the British prisoners confined by the Americans. The 
Americans, therefore confined forty-six British, and Sir George, 
Provost forty'BLx other American officers. 

At the seBBionof congress held in the winter of 1813-14, the 
subjects of perpetual allegiance and of retaliation were brought 
before congress. The result of an earnest and able debate was 
the determination of the government to maintain the position 
they had taken. Shortly afterwards, General Winder, one of 
the American officers confined in Canada, was permitted to 
return home on his parole, and the president granted the same 
indulgence to several of the British officers who had been con- 
fined; and, in process of time, all who had been imprisoned as 
hostages were released. 

Suspicions, probably not entirely unfounded, were enter- 
tained that numerous British vessels on our coast derived 
their supplies from our own merchants. Some of them, it was 
believed, cleared out their vessels for foreign friendly potts, and, 
in pursuance of previous arrangements, disposed of their car- 
goes to the enemy ; or submitting to be captured and sent to 
Halifax, or some other port of the enemy, there sold their 
their goods for their own benefit. To prevent this, congress, 
uiwn the recommendation of the president, prohibited all ex- 
ports from the country. As this put a stop to all honest com- 
merce, the measure was virulently condemned by the mer- 
chants, and was exceedingly unpopular in the navigating states, 
especially in New England. Those who suffered from it de- 
nied that the instances of illegal traffic with the enemy were 
sufficiently numerous to justify this harsh expedient, involving 
the incent with the guilty ; and they attributed it to the hostil- 
ityof the administration to northern interests and to com- 
merce generally. It engendered in the breasts of a large portion 
of the people engaged in navigation excessive bitterness of 
feeling, and excited almost to frenzy the passions of many. 

By the Btrength of the opposition, and the want of pecuniary 
means, the government were greatly embarrassed in the pro- 
secution of the war. Unfortunately, it was most unpopular in 
that portion of the Union where resources in men and money 
were moat ample. But difficulties were felt only as incitements 
to greater activity and to sterner resolutions. To encourage 
enlistments, a bounty of one hundred and twenty-four dollars 
was offered to recruits, and the president was authorized to 
borrow twenty-five millions of dollurs, and to issue treasury 
notes to the amount of five millions, Great difficulty was ex.* 
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perienced in obtaining money ; and the treasury notes, when 
used aa a circulating medium, passed at a considerable dia- 
count. 

Before the termination of the session, a communication was 
received from the British government, declining to treat under 
the mediatioh of Russia, and proposing a direct negociation at 
London or Qottenburgh. The proposition was accepted by 
the American government, who chose Gottenburgh an the place 
of meeting, for which Ghent was afterwards substituted ; and 
Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell were joined with the com- 
missioners already in Europe. Mr. Clay in consequence, re- 
linquished the situation of speaker in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and was succeeded by Langdon Cheves, of South 
Carolina. 

Early in the spring, the American army marched from French 
Mills : a part of the troops, under the command of General 
Wilkinson, proceeding to Plattaburgh, and the remainder, un- 
der General Brown, returning to Sack -I'd Harbour. Near 
the last of March, General Wilkinson penetrated into Canada 
and attacked a body of the enemy, occupying a large stone 
mill, on the River La Cole. He was repulsed with considerable 
loss. This defeat detracted from his already diminished repu- 
tation. He was removed from command, and General Izard 
appointed to succeed him. For three months, the armies of 
both nations continued inactive. Meanwhile information was 
received of the stupendous events which hud recently occurred 
in Europe. The emperor of France, having been arrested in 
his victorious career, and sustained defeat, was compelled to 
abdicate his throne, and retire to the island of Elba. Louis 
XVIII. was proclaimed king; and Great Britain, at peace with 
all the world but the United States, was enabled to direct 
against them alone the immense force which hud been employ- 
ed to crush her rival. She delayed not to use the advantages, 
afforded by her good fortune. From the ports of conquered 
France, ships-of-war and transports, bearing veteran and vic- 
torious troops, sailed to the American continent, some destined 
to the Niagara frontier, and some to the Atlantic coast. 

These events could not be viewed with indifference by the 
American people. The friends of the administration anticipa- 
ted a severe conflict, and prepared for greater sacrifices and 
gerater sufferings. Its opposere were encouraged to make 
more vigorons efforts, to wrest the reins of authority frommi-n 
who, they asserted, had shown themselves incompetent to hold 
them. These efforts, although condemned by a great majority 
of the people, diminished in no slight degree the strength of 
the republic. 

In the beginning of July, General Brown, who had been bb- 
sidously employed in disciplining his troops, crossed the 



Niagara, with three thousand men, and took possession with- 
out opposition, of Port Erie. la a strong position at Chip- 
pewa, a short distance above the falls, wan intrenched an equal 
number of British troops, under the command of General Rial I. 
1 1 rii. Tn I Brown determined to approach their works and offer 
them battle. Karl)' in (lie morning of the 4th, General Scott 
advanced with his brigade, and was followed by General 
Brown, General Ripley, with his brigade, and field artillery, 
and General Porter's volunteers. The army was drawn up, in 
regular order, within two miles of the enemy, and remained in 
thut position until the next day. 

Soon after sunrise, on the 5th, the British marched to attack 
the Americana. OawnaJ Porter's volunteers were the first 
engaged ; they sustained, for a time, the shock of troop* 
superior in numbers and discipline, but ere long retreated; 
General Scott's brigade and Towaou's artillery met the pursu- 
ing enemy on the plains of Chippewa, where a sever* M 
took place ; a daring movement made by Major Jessup, in the 
midst of a destructive fire, turned the scale in favour of the 
Americans ; the enemy gave way, were hotly pursued, soon 
broke, and lied in disorder to their intreuchment*. Their loss 
was live hundred and four ; that of the Americans, three hun- 
dred and twenty -eight. 

This decisive victory, in the first regular pitched battle of 
the war, achieved over a su|ieriur force, after so iiiauyreveraes, 
diffused joy throughout the nation, aud was hailed as an omen 
of future success. The troops showed, by their conduct, that 
they had essentially improved in all warlike qualities ; and 
the officers engaged, particularly Scott, Jessup, Leavenworth, 
M'Neil, and Towaon, displayed bravery and skill which called 
forth the high commendation of the conimauder-iu-ctiief. ^«m 
afterwards. General Kiall, ubaudouiug his works, retired, at 
first to Queenaton, and then to Burlington Heights. Brown 
followed him to Queenston, but afterwards fell back to Chip- 
pewa. Lieutenant- General Druwroond, collecting all toe 
troops in that region, joined General Riall, and the whole 
marched towards Chippewa. Ob the 25th, the two armies 
met at Bridgewater, near the Kails of Niagara, where was 
fought a desperate and most bloody battle. It began late in 
the afternoon, and contiuued until midnight. The moon, 
though often obscured, at times shone brightly. The roar of 
the falls was silenced by the thunder of cannon and the diu of 
arms, but was distinctly heard, mingled with the groans of 
the dying, during the pauses of the fight. 

The action was a succession of engagements at diflerent 
positions. Against a superior force, the Americana, for several 
hours, contended with various success. During the first part 
of the engagement, they were sorely annoyed, into whatever 
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part of the Held Ibey might drive the enemy Or be driven, by 
the British artillery stationed on a commanding eminence, urar 
Lundy's Lane. "Can you sl.irm that battery'" said General 
Ki|iK . to < oloiu*! Miller. "I'll try, sir," vr&a the laconic 
answer. Giving (tie word of command to his mi-u, they, with 
steady courage, ascended the hill, adduced to the uiu/zlea of 
the cunnun, killed with the bayonet several artillery-men On 
the point of Gring their pieces, aud drove the remainder before 
them- 

Both parties wen- instantly reinforced, iind tlie euumymade 
a daring effort to regain their cannon. They were repulsed, 
but quickly repeated the attempt. Nearly sill the opposing 
{Joyces gathered arouud this position; and to possess it wai 
the sole object of both armies. Again the enemy were re- 
pulsed; but again they renewed the effort. After a viuleul 
conflict, they were a third time drives from t,le hill. l '^ nriug 
rhen ceased; the British troops wore withdrawn; and the 
Americans were left in quiet possession of the field. 

Generals Brown and Scott having both been severely 
wounded, the command devolved upon Quaere] Ripley. He 
remained a few hours upon the hill, collected tho wounded, 
and then returned unmolested to the camp. The number of 
ilic killed and wounded proves the bravery of the combatants 
and the seventy of the coullict. On the American side, it wu 
seven hundred and forty-three ; on the British, one hundred 
lens; and of the latter, one hundred aud seventeen more were 
missiug than uf the former. The British, therefore, besides 
Joaing their position, sustained tlie greater loss of men ; and 
yet they claimed the victory. 

General Bipley found his farce ho much weakened, that he 
deemed it prudent again to occupy Fort Erie- It was not 
then in a defensible condition, but all tlie efforts in his power 
were applied to strengthen it, (Jn the 4th of August, it waa 
invested by General Drummoud with live thousand troops. 
in defending it, no less bravery and skill were requisite, and 
no less were displayed, than in contending in the field, (u 
the night betweuu the lAth and 13th, the besiegers made an 
aaaault upon the fort, which was repelled with conspicuous 
gallantry by the garrison, the former losing more than nine 
hundred men, the latter but eighty-lour. 

The siege was still continued. I hi the 2d of September, 
General Brown, having recovered from his wounds, threw 
himself into the fort, and took command of the garrison. For 
their fate, great anxiety was felt by the nation, which waH, 
however, in some degree, removed by the march from, I'latts- 
burghof five thoosand men to their relief. On the 17 th, a 
sortie was made by the besieged, General Porter of the New 
York militia, and General Miller of the regular army, com* 
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mnnding divisions. The bravery of the troopa equalled that 
which they had displayed in the recent contest*. After aa 
hour of close fighting, they returned to the fort, having de- 
stroyed a large part of the enemy's works, and killed, wooni 
ed, and taken one thousand of the enemy. Their losg 
severe, amounting to more than five hundred. 

On the 21st of September, the forty-ninth day of the sie 
General Drummond withdrew his forces, relieving the garrison 
from their toil, which had been incessant, and from J heir dan- 
ger, which had been encountered without fear. Seldom have 
troops deserved higher praise of their country. On the 9th 
of October, General Izard arrived with the reinforcement from 
Plattsbnrgh, and, being senior officer, took the command. On 
the 18th, he marched, with his whole force, in pursuit of the 
enemy, whom he found at Chippewa, strongly posted in a 
fortified camp. After making several unsuccessful attempts 
to entice them into the field, he evacuated Canada, and placed 
his troops in winter quarters at Buffalo, Black Rock, an ~ 
Batavia. 

In July, the enemy took possession of Eastport, on Moos 
Island, in Maine, declaring that they considered it a part of 
the British dominions. Great Britain had formerly claimed it 
as such; but it had, by a board of commissioners, been ad- 
judged to belong to the United States. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber, between thirty and forty British vessels entered the mouth 
of the Penobscot, and took possession of Castine, claiming, an 
British territory, all the country east of that river, which 
Great Britain formerly contended was the true St. Croix. The 
expedition was conducted by the governor of Nova Scotia, 
who doubtless hoped that, whenever the war should close, 
this part of Maine would be retained by his sovereign. It had 
then been discovered that" the only convenient rout* from 
Nova Scotia to Canada lay through the territory claimed. The 
United Slates frigate Adams, of twenty-eight guns, was then 
at Hampden, thirty miles above Castine, undergoing repairs. 
A detachment of the enemy, consisting of two armed vesssels. 
a transport, and barges, ascended the river to capture her. A 
few of the militia of the neighbourhood assembled to aid her 
crew in defending her ; but, after a short skirmish, finding the 
force they were contending with superior to theirs, they spiked 
her guns, set her on fire, and fled. Abouty fifty of the enemy 
were killed or wounded ; on the American aide, the loss was 
two, made prisoners. 

The march of the troops from Pittsburgh having left that 

Tiost almost defenceless, the enemy determined to attack it by 
and, and, at the same time, to attempt the destruction of the 
American flotilla on Lake Champlain. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber, Sir George Prevost, the governor-general of Canada, wit 
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ail army of twelve thonaand men, moat of whom had served 
in the wars of Europe, entered the territories of the United 
States. A» soon as his object was ascertained, Brigadier- 
General Macomb, the commander at l'lattsburgh, called to hia 
aid the militia of New York and Vermont, who, with alacrity 
and without distinction of party, obeyed the call, 

On the 6th, the enemy arrived at Plattsburgh, which is si- 
tuated near Lake Champlain, on the northerly bank of the 
small river Saranac. On their approach, the American troops, 
who were posted on their opposite bank, tore up the planka 
of the bridges, with which they formed slight breastworks, 
and prepared to dispute the passage of the stream. Several 
attempts to cross it were made by the enemy ; but they were 
uniformly defeated. From this time until the llth, the Bri- 
tish army were employed in erecting batteries, while the 
American forces were every hou£ augmented by the arrival of 
volunteers and militia. 

Early in the morning of that day, the British squadron, 
commanded by Commodore Dowuie, appeared off the harbour 
of Plattsburgh, where that of the United States, commanded 
by Commodore SPDonough, lay at anchor, prepared for battle. 
The former, consisting of sixteen vessel a/carried one hundred 
and fifteen guns, and was manned with upwards of a thou- 
sand men ; the latter, consisting ot fourteen vessels, carried 
one hundred and two guns, and was manned with tight hun- 
dred and fifty men. 

At nine o'clock the battle commenced. Seldom has the 
ocean witnessed a more furious encounter than now took place 
on the bosom of this transparent and peaceful lake. At the 
same moment, the enemy on land began a heavy cannonade 
upon the American lines, and attempted, at different places, to 
cross the Saranac At a ford above the village the strife was 
hot and deadly. As often as the enemy advanced iuto the 
water, they received a destructive 'tire from the militia; and 
their dead bodies floated down the stream, literally crimsoned 
with blood. 

At half past eleven, the shout of victory, heard along the 
American lines, announced the result of the battle on the 
lake. A second British squadron had yielded to the prowess 
of American seamen. The cry animated to braver deeds their 
brethren on the land. Fainter became the efforts of the ene- 
my. In the afternoon, they withdrew to their intrenchments. 
In the night, they began a precipitate retreat, and had lied 
eight miles before their departure was known in the American 
camp. 

In the battle on the lake, the Saratoga, commanded by 
M'Donough, and carrying twenty-two gmuj wub opposed to 
Q 
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the Confiance, commanded by Downie, and carrying thirty- 
sevpn g-nnn. Few ships in any engagement ever suffered more 
than these, By the first discharge of the Couiiuucp, about 
forty on board the Saratoga were killed or wounded. In u 
hour and a half, nearly all the guns of each, on the Bide D 
her antagonist, were disabled; and each at tern pled to rear, 
aud bring her other guns to bear. M'Dunough, presuming 
that he might wish to do so, had prepared for it, and suc- 
ceeded; Downie failed; and, on receiving several broadsides 
from the fresh guns" of the Saratoga, he a tmck his flag. Very 
■oon afterwards, all the other vessels did the same; but se- 
veral of the smallest afterwards escaped. The number of 
Americans killed and wounded was one hundred and ten; 
that of the British, about two hundred. 

On land, the disproportion of loss was greater ; but there, 
the numbers engaged being considered, the battle was not "0 
bloody. The total loss of thenftmericana was one hundred and 
nineteen. How many of the enemy were killed and wounded 
has never been ascertained. Their whole loss in the expedi- 
tion was estimated at twenty-five hundred ; but in this num- 
ber were included more than five hundred British soldiers. 
who, preferring to remain in America, deserted from the re- 
treating army. With these splendid victories closed the cam- 
paign on the northern frontier. 

On the ocean, the republican fiag maintained its high repu- 
tation. Victory was not always won ; but deleat never oc- 
curred attended with dishonour. It was in this year that the 
Essex, as before related, surrendered to the Phebe and Che- 
rub, whose united forces were much superior. In April, the 
American sloop Frolic, of eighteen guns, struck to the British 
frigate Orpheus, of thirty-six. In the sunn- month, the Afl* 
can sloop Wasp, commanded by Captain Blakeley, captur 
the Reindeer and afterwards, iu the same cruise, sunk the 
Avon ; the former of about equal, the latter of superior force. 
She made several other prizes, but never returned into port. 
Darkness rests upon her fate. The republic, with deep and 
sincere grief, mourned the loss of her gallant crew. 

The people of the Middle and Southern States, anticipating 
a great augmentation of the enemy's force, and uncert 
where the blow would fall, made exertions to place every 
posed position in a posture of defence. The citizens of Nei 
York displayed extraordinary activity and zeal. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore were supposed to be in less danger ; but addi- 
tions were made to their fortifications. For the protection of 
Washington, a military district, embracing Maryland, Colum- 
bia, and a part of Virginia, waB established, and the command 
of it given to General Winder, of Baltimore. One thousand 
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regular troops were placed at his disposal, and he was au- 
thorized to call to his aid fifteen thousand militia. 

Tn the beginning of August, the expected reinforcements, 
conflating of many vessels of war, and a large number of 
troops, arrived in the Chesapeake from Europe. Of this force 
several frigates and bomb vessels were order to ascend the 
Potomac ; another division, under Sir Peter Parker, was di- 
rected to threaten Baltimore; the main body ascended the 
Patuxent as far as Benedict, where, on the 19th of August, 
five thousand men, commanded by General Ross, were landed. 

In the mean time, General Winder had called on the militia 
to repair to this standard. They were exceedingly remiss in 
obeying the call. On the 22d, not more than two thousand 
had assembled. At the head of these, and of one thousand 
regulars, he took a position not far from the enemy, intending 
to prevent their progress into the country. 

A particular account of the subsequent events will not be 
attempted. General Ross, marching through a scattered po- 
pulation, advanced towards Washington. The Americans re- 
tired before him. A stand was made near Bladensburgh. 
The militia fled on the approach of danger ; but a body of 
seamen and marines, commanded by Commodore Barney, not 
only maintained their ground, but compelled the enemy to 
give way. They rallied, however, immediately, outflanked 
the heroic band, put it to flight, and hastened forward. 

The retreating forces were ordered to assemble on the 
heights near the capital ; and there they were joined by a 
body of Virginia militia. But General Winder, considering 
his force too weak to oppose effectual resistance, retreated to 
the heights of Georgetown. Washington, thus left defence- 
less, was deserted by most of the citizens. 

( )n the 24th, at eight o'clock in the evening, the enemy en- 
tered the city, and, at nine, the capitol, the president's house, 
and many other buildings, were set on fire. Valuable libra- 
ries, works of taste, and elegant specimens of the fine arts, 
were consigned to destruction. On the evening of the next 
day, the enemy left the city, and returned unmolested to Bene- 
dict ; where, on the 30th, they embarked on board the trans- 
ports. Their loss, during the incursion, including deserters,, 
and audi us died from fatigue on the march, exceeded eight 
hundred. 

The capture of Washington reflected diegrace upon those by 
whom it ought to have been defended. The destruction of the 
national edifices attached a still darker stigma to the character 
of the enemy. Hie whole civilized world exclaimed against 
the act as u violation of the rule* of modern warfare- The 
capitals of most of the European kingdoms had lately been in 
the power of an enemy ; but in no instance had the conqueror 



been guilty ofsimilar conduct. An indignant spirit pervaded 
the republic. The friends of the government were not only in- 
creased in number, but felt an additional motive to exert all 
their faculties to overcome the enemy of their country. 

The squadron which, at the same time, ascended the Potoma 
met with even less resistance that which ascended the 
Patuxent. As soon as it arrived at Alexandria, the citizens 
proposed a capitulation ; and the terms were speedily adjusted 
■with the British commander. To purchase safety, they de- 
livered up all their shiping, all the merchandise in the city and 
all the naval and ordnance stores, public and private. With 
a fleet of prizes, loaded with a rich booty, the enemy returned 
immediately to the ocean. 

The success of the attack on Washington encouraged G 
neral Ross to nndertake an expedition against Baltimore- Ua 
the 12th of Sepetember, he landed five thousand men on North 
Point, about fourteen miles from the city, to which he directed 
his march. Preparations for defence had already been made. 
The whole of the militia had been called into the field ; the 
aged and the rich had voluntarily entered the ranks and assist- 
ance had been obtained from Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

General Smith, who commanded the American forces, de- 
tached General Striker, with three thousand men to retard the 
progress of the enemy. The ad vanced parties met about eight 
miles from the city. In the skirmish which ensued, General 
Ross was killed. The invaders, however, under the command 
of Colonel Brooke, continued to advance, and soon met and at- 
tacked the detachment under Striker. One of the militia regi- 
ments gave way- This communicated a panic to the others, 
and the general fell back to the heights, where, behind breast- 
works hastily erected, the main body of the Americans awaited 
an attack. 

After landing the troops at North Point, the British fleet 
had Bailed up the Petapsco, and bombarded Port M'Henry and 
Fort Covington, which stand at the entrance into the harbour. 
The former was commanded by Major Armistead, the latter 
by Lieutenant Newcomb, of the navy. Both were gallantly 
defended ; the fleet was repulsed ; and the commander of the 
troops, finding thatthepaval force could afford no further assist- 
ance, retreated, on the 14th, to North Point, and the next day 
re-embarked. Soon after, the fleet left Chesapeake Bay, and 
part proceeded southward, to convey the troops to the theatre 
of future operations and of unprecedented slaughter. 

In the New England States, a majority of the people w< 
from the firer, opposed to the war ; and as it restrained tli 
from their most profitable pursuits, — ^commerce and the fish- 
eries, — their dissatisfaction continued to increase. They com- 
plained that their peculiar interests were disregarded, and that 
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the government, employing elsewhere the resource* drawn 
from New England, did not afford them that protection to 
which, as a part of the nation, they were entitled. Thn most 
zealous, therefore, recommended that not only the militia, but 
the revenue, should be retained at home, and employed for 
their own defence and protection. 

The general court of Massachusetts proposed that a con- 
tention of delegates, from the New England States, should 
assemble at Hartford to devise means to obtain redress of their 
grievances. To this proposition Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land acceded. In December, the convention met, consisting 
of delegates from those states, appointed by their legislatures; 
of two from New Hampshire, and one from Vermont, appointed 
at county meetings. Their sittings were secret. Upon their 
adjournment, they published an address to the people, in which, 
in bold and forcible language, they enumerated the measures 
of the national government supposed to he particularly detri- 
mental to the interests of New England, and of the commercial 
class of the nation, and proposed such amendments to the 
constitution as would prevent, in future, the adoption of 
similar measures. 

In the fall, congress were summoned to meet by the presi- 
dent. Iu his opening message, he stated that he had called 
them together that they might be ready to adopt measures 
adapted to peace, should peace be agreed on, which was pos- 
sible, or to provide means for carrying on the war with re- 
doubled energy, should Great Britain prefer to continue it. Of 
the progress of the negociution he had received no intelligence; 
but he intimated that he expected no favourable result. In 
the adjustment of the affairs of Europe, by which her sovereigns 
had sought to restore to the continental nations au equilibrium 
of power, England had been left in possession of nil her means 
of annoyance on the ocean; and Hhe had exhibited, iu her late 
conduct, a. disposition to use those means, in carrying on the 
war against us, in a more barbarous manner, and with mora 
desperate purposes, than had before been indicated. " What- 
ever," he observed, "may have inspired the enemy with these 
more violent purposes, congress can never deliberate but on 
the means most efFeetua! for defeating them." A terrible 
struggle was approaching, and the country must prepare to 
meet it. 

In justification of themselves for departing from the usual 
practice of civilized nations in carrying on war, by involving 
in its distresses quiet villages and citizens engaged in the aits 
of peace, the enemy offered reasons which justice to them re- 
quires should be stated. Under despotic and monarchical go- 
vernments, despots and kings declared war whenever they 
thought proper, often for insults to themselves, and for other 
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causes in which their people could feel no interest. In such 
cases, the contest was understood to be between kings and 
despots ; and they, and those who conseuted;to be^agents iu car- 
rying it on, should be alone made to suffer, In this case, the war 
was declared by a republic, in which the people governed ; 
they chose the representatives who declared it; they partici- 
pated in the act, and it was but just and right that theyBhould 
also participate in all its evils. 

On the 20th of October, despatches -were received from, the 
commissioners at Ghent, and immediately communicated to 
congress. They confirmed the worst anticipations of the pre- 
sident. Great Britain, rendered arrogant by her successes in 
Europe and at Washington, had demanded that the Indians in 
alliance with her during the war should be included in the 
pacification. This was in couformity with the wishes of the 
United States. But she demanded, further, that all the terri- 
tory north-west of the line described in the treaty of Grenville, 
— which ran from the middle of Lake Erie south- westwardly 
to the Ohio, near the mouth of Kentucky River, and of course 
included a part of the state of Ohio, and all of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan, — should be ceded and secured to them for ever ; 
both contracting parties engaging never to purchase any part 
of it- And she insisted that the United States should engage 
not to construct nor maintain any armed vessels on the lakes, 
any forts on their southern shores, nor on the southern shores 
of the river which connects them ; and that they should also 
agree to such a variation of the northern and eastern boundary 
as would secure to great Britain a communication between 
Quebec and Halifax. Her commissioners moreover intimated 
that, as the right to the fisheries, secured to the United States 
by the treaty of 1783, had been abrogated by the war, they must 
not expect to enjoy it hereafter without giving an equivalent 
for it. "We need hardly Bay," add the American commis- 
sioners, " that the demands of Great Britain will receive from 
us a unanimous and decided negative ; aud we have felt it our 
duty to apprise you that there is not, at present any hope 
peace." 

Congress shrunk not from the duty which this crisis imposed. 
Althought the expenditure of the nation greatly exceeded the 
income, — although its finances were in disorder, and its credit 
was impaired, — yet the national legislature, with nudannted 
firmness, entered upon the task of furnishing the means to pro- 
secute the war with increased vigour. The taxes were aug- 
mented, and new loans were authorized. The duties of secre- 
tary orwar, from which post General Armstrong was removed, 
were assigned to Mr- Monroe ; and those of secretary of the 
"ury to Mr. Dallas. 

The repose of General Jackson, and of the troops which he 
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commanded, was interrupted by the arrival at Pensacola, in 
August, of three British ships-of-war, bringing three hundred 
soldiers, and arms and ammunition to be distributed among 
the Indiana of Florida. The troops were permitted, by the 
Spaniards, to take possession of the fort, ana the commander 
issued a proclamation, indicating an intention of carrying on 
war against the adjacent parts of the republic. 

General Jackson, with characteristic promptness, took in- 
stant and efficient means Tor calling to hie aid the patriotic mi- 
ll tin, who had before been victorious under his banners; and, 
having remonstrated in vain with the governor of Pensacola, 
For all'ordiug shelter and protection to the enemies of the 
United States, lie near the end of October, at the head of a 
body of regulars and two thousand mounted volunteers, 
marched against that place. A tlag, sent to demand redress, 
was tired upon from the batteries. lie immediately marched 
into the city, stormed the fort, obtained entireposssesBiou, and 
compelled the British to evacuate Florida. 

Returning to his head-quarters at Mobile, he there received 
intelligence that a powerful expedition was on the way to at- 
tack New Orleans. Without delay, he marched with his troops 
to that city. He found it in a state of confusion and alarm. 
The militia, composed of men of all nations, was imperfectly 
organized. Many, feeling i.o attachment to the republic, had 
refused to enter the ranks. No fortifications existed on the va- 
rious routes by which the place could be approached ; and 
fears were entertained that the reiuforcements of militia, which 
were expected from Kentucky and Tennessee, could not arrive 
in time to take part in the contest. 

Undismayed by the difficulties which surrounded him, (ieneT 
ral Jackson adopted the moBt decided and efficient means for 
the safety of this rich and important city. He visited in per- 
il on every exposed point, and designated the positions to be for- 
tified, lie mingled with the citizens, and infused into the 
greater part of them his own spirit and energy. By his presence 
and exhortation, they were animated to exertions of which be- 
fore they were not supposed to be capable. All who could 
wield a spade, or carry a musket, were put to work upon the 
fortifications, or trained in the art of defending them. 

The Mississippi, upon the east bank of which New Orleans 
stands, Hows to the ocean in several channels. One, leaving 
the main stream above the city, runs east of it, and forma, in 
its course, Lake Ponchartrain and Lake Dorgne. Early in De- 
cember, tlii" enemy entered this channel. Their whole force 
amounted to about eight thousand men, a part of whom had 
just left the shores of the Chesapeake, and the remainder had 
arrived directly from England < A small iqn&drQn of gun-boats, 
under Lieutenant Jones, was despatched to oppose their pas- 



gage into the lake. These were met by a superior force, and, 
after a spirited conflict, in which the killed and wounded of the 
enemy exceeded the whole number of the Americans, they were 
compelled to surrender. 

This disaster required the adoption, in the city, of more 
vigorous measures. Disaffection growing bolder, martial law 
wu proclaimed ; the authority of the civil magistrate was 
suspended ; and arbitrary power was assumed and exercised 
by the commander-in-chief. May no emergency hereafter oc- 
cur, in which a military officer shall consider himself autho- 
rized to cite, as a precedent, this violation of the constitution. 

On the. 21st of December, four thousand militia arrived 
from Tennessee. On the 22d, the enemy, having previously 
landed, took a position near the main channel of the river, 
about eight miles below the city. In the evening of the 23d, 
General Jackson made a sudden and furions attack upon their 
camp. They were thrown into disorder; but they soon 
rallied, and fought with bravery equal to that of the assailants. 
Satisfied with tho advantage first gained, he withdrew his 
troops, fortified a strong position four miles below New 
Orleans, and supported it by batteries erected on the west 
bank of the river. 

On the 28th of December and 1st of January, vigorous but 
unsuccessful attacks were made upon these fortifications by 
the enemy. Iu the mean time, both armies had received re- 
inforcements ; and General Packenham, the British com- 
mander, resolved to exert nil bis strength iu a combined at fuck 
upon the American positions on both sides of the river. With 
almost incredible industry, he caused a canal, leading from a 
creek emptying into Lake Borgne~to the main channel of the 
Mississippi, to be dug, that he might remove a part of his 
boats and artillery to the latter. All things being prepared, 
the 8th of January wbb assigned for the assault 

In the night, a regiment was transported across the river, 
to storm the works on the western bank, and turn the guns 
on the American troops, on the eastern. Early in the morn- 
ing, the main body of the enemy, consisting of seven or eight 
thousand men, marched from the camp to the assault. While 
approaching fearless and undaunted, showers of grape-shot 
thinned their ranks. When they came within musket-shot, a 
vivid stream of fire hurst from the American lines. General 
Jackson having placed his troops in two ranks, those in the 
rear loaded for those in front, enabling them to fire with 
scarcely a moment's intermission. The militia of the west, 
trained from infancy to the use of tho rifle, seldom took un- 
steady or uncertain aim. The plain was soon covered with 
dead and wounded. While bravely leuding to the walls the 
regiment which bore the ladders. General Packenaam was 
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killed. In attempting to restore order and to rally the 
fugitiveB, General Gibbs, the second in command, was wound- 
ed mortally, and General Keene severely. Without officers 
to direct them, the troops first halted, then fell back, and soon 
fled in disorder to their camp. In little more than un hour, 
two thousand of the enemy were laid prostrate upon the 
field ; while of the Americana but Beven were killed and nix 
wounded — a disproportion of loss without a parallel in the 
inals of warfare. 

The events of the day on the west side of the river present 
a Btriking instance of the uncertainty of warlike operations. 
There the Americans were thrice the number of the assailants, 
and were protected by intrench ments; but they ingloriously 
tied. They were closely pursued, until the British party, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the defeat of the main army, withdrew 
from pursuit and recrossed the river. They then returned, 
:id resumed possession of their intxenchments. 

General Lambert, upon whom the command of the British 
army had devolved, having lost all hope of success, prepared 
to return to his shipping;. In his retreat lie was notniolested; 
General Jackson wisely resolving to hazard nothing that he 
had gained, in attempting to gain still more. 

In the midst of tlie rejoicings for this signal victory, a 
special messenger arrived from Europe, with a treaty of peace, 
which, in December, had been concluded at Ghent. The 
British government had receded from all their demands ; and 
as the orders in council had been repealed, and all motives for 
the impressment of seamen had ceased with the war in 
Europe, no stipulation, hi relation to these subjects, was 
inserted in the treaty, which provided merely for the restor- 
ation of peace and the revision of boundaries. The treaty 
was immediately ratified by the president and senate. 

But the war still continued for a Bhort time on the ocean. 
In the course of the winter, the frigate President, then com- 
manded by Captain Decatur, and the sloops Hornet and Pea- 
cock, were directed to proceed from the harbour of New York, 
on a cruise to the Mast Indies. At this lime, a British sipiu- 
dron, consisting of a razee and three frigates, was cruizing 
before that harbour. Captain Decatur, in the hope that he 
might pass singly In the night, set sail on the evening of the 
Hth of January, leaving orders for the sloops to follow. At 
daylight the next morning, he was discovered and pursued by 
the whole squadron. At four o'clock in the afternoon, the En- 
iymioD, of forty guns, had approached so near that both began 
to fire. After the engagement had continued an hour, Captain 
Decatui, perceiving the other shipa approaching, proposed to 
his crew to board the Endymion, and, having conquered her, 
q 5 




to abandon their own ship and make their escape in the prize. 
The crew cheerfully assented ; orders were given to lay the 
President by the aide of her antagonist ; but she, fearing the 
encounter, bore away, and continued the engagement at a safe 
distance. At eleven o'clock, the Pomona came up and joined 
in the action ; boou after, the other vesselB came within gun- 
shot ; when Captain Decatur, perceiving not the slightest hope 
of victory or escape, struck his flag. Tn this long contest, 
eleven of the enemy were killed and fourteen wounded ; of 
the Americans, twenty-four were killed and fifty- six wounded, 
many of them by the tire from the Pomona. 

The Hornet and Peacock proceeded to sea without being 
discovered. Ignorant of the fate of the President, they • 
to the Island of Tristan d'Acunha, the appointed place of 
meeting. In sight of that island, the Hornet, commanded by 
Captain Biddle, met and engaged the sloop Penguin, of about 
equal furce. [n twenty-two minutes, the latter struck. She 
had fourteen killed and eighteen wounded, and waa so much 
damaged that Captain Biddle thought it inexpedient to send 
her home, and scuttled her. On board the Hornet, one waB 
killed and ten wounded ; and she received bo little damage 
that, in two days, she was ready to proceed on her cruise, 

On (he 30th of June, the Peacock, then cruising in the Straits 
of Sunda, and her commander having no knowledge of the 
peace, fell in with the Nautilus, of fourteen guns. The fwo 
shipa haviug exchanged broadsides, the latter struck. ' If her 
crew, six were killed and eight wounded ; of that of the Pea- 
cock, none were hurt. The next day, the American com- 
mander, having ascertained that peace had been concluded, 
and that the lime prescribed for the cessation of hostilities had 
passed, gave up the Nautilus, and returned home. 

In December, the frigate Constitution, then commanded by 
Captain Stewart, sailed from Boston, and, passing new 
inudu and Madeira, entered the Guy of Biscay. She cruised 
for a while un the coast of Portugal, where she mad 
prizes. On the 20th of February, she fell in with two ships- 
of-war, and, having ascertained that tiiey were enemies, suc- 
ceeded, by a series of manoeuvres, which nautical men have 
highly applauded, and by rapid and effective Bring whenever 
the positions of the several snips were favourable, in capturing 
both. They were the British ships Cyane, mounting thirty- 
four puns, and Levant, mounting tweuty-one. In this cruise, 
ih ( .institution carried fifty- two guns ; but she had more men 
than both of her antagonists. Of her crew, three were killed 
and twelve wounded ; of the enemy, 'lie number killed and 
wounded was estimated by Captain Stewart at about seventy; 
out they, in unofficial publications stated it less. The Levant 
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wan recaptured ; the Constitution aud Cyane arrived safe in 
American ports. 

Tliat the United States bad sufficient cause fur tbe -war just 
ended, few, if any, snve zealous partisans, ever denied or 
doubted. Their commerce had been plundered i>u the ocean, 
and, the sensibility and honour of the nation bad been deeply 
wounded by outrages upou the liberty of its seamen. But 
many doubted whether, at the time, u war wan expedient, or 
necessary for the vindication of the national honour. The state 
of the world appeared to them to extenuate conduct, which, 
indefensible at all times, seemed almost unavoidable in nations 
struggling for existence, and acting under the influence of 
passions which twenty years of war and commotion had im- 
planted in every Kurnpcun bosom. 

That, when the war was declared, the country had not been 
placed in a lit state of preparation for carrying it on, wan then 
and afterwards charged against the administration of that 
t ltiii ■- And this was true. The treasury was empty ; the 
army was neither numerous nor well disciplined; our fortifi- 
cations were insufficient; and our navy comparatively weak- 
It may be said, however, us uu apology for that administration, 
thai li urn a state of open war we could sufler little more than 
from the war in disguise before carried on against ub ; that, 
whatever may be the dictates of policy, aud whatever lesson" 
experience and patriotism tuny have inculcated, it will always 
be difficult for the government of Ibis country to make adequate 
preparation for a war, before it is declared, or to make stren- 
uous efforts, in carrying it on, until the people have been 
aroused by engaging in the conflict. 

lu cousequeneu of tins want of preparation, the first was, 
mi iaud, a year of disasters; but it tried the capacities of the 
officer*, cast; aside those who were unlit, and brought into 

v lew, and into action, talent which had before lain unperceived 

i-i i- dormant. The ferment in men's minds, before political, 
became military ; galiaul and skilful officers, spirited and dia- 
led soldiers, multiplied as the war progressed. Defeat 
produced the resolution to conquer; victory, the hope of other 
aud more glorious victories. Before the war closed, the na- 
became convinced that it had nothing to fear from the 
want of military qualities in the people; the laurels oj its 
heroes bad covered every ytain upon its fame. 

The republic, there! pqt ot the war with hjgnei 

Bpecl for itself. Iu the midst of all its boasting, it had always 
been inwardly sensible that it stood low in the rank of na- 
tion-! It smarted under ridicule, was elated by commenda- 
tion, and fretted under the anticipation of neglect aud con- 
tempt. There existed anion}.'- the people an Hnglish feeling 
and a French feeling; not so strong, certainly, us to give 



controlling influence to either nation, bat too strong to be com- 
patible with a proper degree of self-reliance and self-respect. 
All this was now changed. The people had now something 
which they felt (Hey could be proud of. Foreign partialities 
were smothered by a national feeling, which, aB it gained in 
strength, imparted dignity to the national character. 

It waB a fortunate result of the war that it procured favonr 
for the navy. Before, strong prejudices against it had grown 
up in the minds of many. Some believed that if we should 
build ships-of-war, England could easily capture them, and 
add them to her own navy ; that we should, in fact, build 
them only for her : others, not interested in navigation, felt no 
solicitude for what afforded no protection to their plantations, 
farms, and fireside)!. Perhaps, as a navy had been a favourite 
of the first and second administrations, and of course con- 
demned by the opposition, the party prejudices than implanted 
had not been wholly eradicated ; and perhaps the English 
practice of impressment had become too closely connected, in 
the minds of many, with the nnvy itself, to be separated from 
it. But the splendid victories of ours conquered and dissi- 
pated most of these prejudices. It was apparent that its suc- 
cess gained us respect abroad ; that it afforded protection, not 
only to our property, but to our fellow-citizens who had gone 
from among us to pursue legitimate employments profitable to 
themselves and highly beneficial to the nation : that naval 
warfare did not cause Buch wide-spread devastation and ex- 
tensive suffering as warfare on the land ; and that from naval 
forces no such danger to liberty could be apprehended as from 
a standing army and from the heroes it might produce. 

Some proceedings of congress, which were passed over from 
a desire to give a connected narrative of the stirring events of 
the Avar, require to be noticed. The victories of which an ac- 
count has been given were not gained without strenuous efforts 
and immense expenditures. At the same time, the revenue of 
the country, derived from the usual sources, was greatly di- 
minished ; and the credit of the nation, having been too much 
and too often resorted to, was seriously impaired. But the war 
had become more popular, and even most of those who Btill 
condemned it, were impelled by their patriotism to take part 
with their country, and to lend their aid to defeat and chastise 
its enemies. Congress, therefore, dared to call upon the peo- 
ple themselves to contribute to replenish the treasury. Law* 
were passed imposing taxes on banks ; on carriages and har- 
nesses ; on the distillation of spirits; on household furniture 
and watches ; on domestic manufactures ; on licenses to re- 
tailers ; and on sales at auction. TheBe internal duties were 
recommended by the secretary of the treasury, and he esti- 
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mated their product, for the year 1815, at nearly 8,000,000 or 
dollars. 

But this not being sufficient, a law was passed imposing: a 
direct tax on lands and slaves of 6,000,000 of dollars; and 
' permission was given to issue treasury noteB to a large amount, 
by virtue of which more than 16,000,000 of -dollars, in such 
notes, were actually issued. Furthermore, on the 1 5th of No- 
vember, a loan was authorized of 3,000,000 of dollars ; on (he 
21st of December, another of 6,000,000 ; on the 9 th of January, 
another of 3,000,000 ; and, on the 3d of March, another of 
nearly 18,000,000 and a half. But some of these were tem- 
porary loans, and to be repaid out of the proceeds of the taxes 
imposed ; and the laBt was receivuble in treasury notes, which 
the government was unable to pay, and it therefore proposed 
to convert, in this way, that species of debt into a funded 
debt. From the year 1812 to the year 1815, both inclusive, 
the whole amount actually borrowed was 46,920,81] dollars 
12 cents; the whole amount of treasury notes issued was 
26,207,965 dollars 79 centB. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of peace, the 

E subject of the reduction of the army was brought before con- 
gress. At this time, it consisted of thirty-two thousand one 
hundred and sixty men, besides commissioned officers. Upon 
the question, what number should be retained, a debate arose 
of Borne length and animation. In the house, ten thousand 
■was first proposed ; but a majority decided in favour of six 
thousand. In the senate, fifteen thousand was the number 
preferred; the bill which finally passed fixed the number at 
ten thousand. A board of officers, consisting of General 
Brown, Jackson, Macomb, Gaines, and Ripley, were directed 
by the president to make a selection of officers and men to be 
retained; and, this duty being performed, the supernumeraries 
were discharged on the ] 5th day of the following June. 
In regard to the navy, several laws were passed to adapt it 
to a atate of peace. The president was authorized to cause 
all the armed vessels op the lakes except such as he might 
deem necessary to enforce the revenue laws, and alBO all the 
barges composing the flotilla establishment, and as many of 
the gun-boats as, in his opinion, could be spared, to be sold or 
laid up, they being first divested of their armament, tackle, 
and furniture. But no disposition was felt to diminish the 
force of the navy : on the contrary, at the close of the session, 
a special appropriation was made of 200,000 dollars annually, 
for three years, for the purchase and supply of every descrip- 
tion of timber required for ehip-builditig and other naval pur- 
poses. 




The whole duty of an historian is nut accomplished by the 
ri'latimi merely of great aud interesting events, of party con- 
flicts, of political iutrigues and changes. Education, liU-ra- 
ture, religion, and other kindred topics, are oven mure import- 
Hit i and some accuuut of them is due to the reader. 

Euuiigh has already been told to show that modes uf exist- 
ence altogether unknown to man in the Uld World arose aud 
prevailed in tin* New. Never before had an intelligent people, 
quitting a country where science, and the arts, ana literature, 
had been curried to u high statu of perfection, and knowledge 
accumulated beyond all preceding and contemporary example, 
Bought and chosen an abode in a distant continent, where 
mmp of their race existed to aid or impede their progress, or 
modify their social character: leaving behind all (he evils 
and carrying with them must of the blessings of civilization; 
casting off the dead body of uneient abuses, and moving on- 
ward, unburdened aud unrestrained, whithersoever the wisdom 
they bad brought with them might direct. 

Of tin' abuses left behind] the moat important ware, the prin- 
ciple that political power could be inherited j the law (if pri- 
mogeniture ; ecclesiastical establishments; and distinction of 
classes ; — all tending to produce aud perpetuate the error, the 
most pernicious to the happiness of man, that God and nature 
intended the Few to govern and enjoy, and the Many to obey 
and be taxed. l)l' those who came, some brought with tliem 
more wisdom anil intelligence, than Pthen The Puritans who 
emigrated in New England were mostly well educated; Home 
Wen erudite scholars ; and all considered it essential that their 
children, and their neighbours' children, should be able to read 
and understand the Scriptures, Believing that every soul was 
equal in the sight of God, they deemed it their duty to enable 
every one |o ascertain 1 lis will and to seek- salvation ju the 
way he had pointed out. They foresaw, too, that every man 
might beoome a freeman, be entitled to exercise important 
rights, and be called upon to perform duties ; and they were 
well aware that, to enable them to do either, education was 
indispensably Decenary. 

In IC-I7, a law tras passed in Massachusetts providing (bat, 
in every township containing fifty householders, a school should 
be kept, in which all the children who might resort; to it should 
be taught to read aud write; and that it should be maintained 
by a tax asstssed on nil the residents according so their 
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j jerry. As the number of inhabitant increased, the township 
was divided into small districts, and a school supported in 
each; and care waa taken that the school-houses should be so 
placed that even small children might walk to them from 
almost every dwelliug-houae. 

Immediately after their first settlement,the same system was 
adopted by the other colonies of New England ; and it has by 
all of them been maintained to the present time. Connecticut; 
having a large tract of land in Ohio, called the "Western Deserve 
which was sold for one million two hundred thousand dollars, 
appropriated the whole aum for the support of common or pri- 
mary schools. The sum lias since hern augmented to one mil- 
lion nine hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and the interact 
is annually distributed to the several wheal districts* according 
(O the number of scholars taught in each. II must be expended 
solely for instruction ; and all the incidental expenses of thu 
schools must he paid hy the districts?! 

The effect of this system has been to diffuse among the great 
body of the people of these states b decree of knowledge, which 
none other has ever attained. All can read and write, and 
rarely can one, born in the country. I"' found DO I qualified to 
traiieact the common concerns of life. The minds of all have 
been prepared to receive and enabled bo impart information; 
they have been stimulated to activity aud truiunl to invi 
ganoo, Intelligence guiding every hand ban doubled the value 
and the product of labour, and overcome thu disadvantages of 
.1 sterile soil and inhospitable climate. 

The great state of New York, distinguished for mugtiiticeot 

Iirnjects of internal improvement, and for liberal patronage of 
iterature and the arts, has lately devoted more attention and 
appropriated larger funds than any other state to the esta- 
blishment and improvement of common schools, In 1805, an 
act Waa passed setting apart the proceeds of five liuinhlrr 
thousand acres of the public lauds, which should Ural be 
as a permanent fund for that purpose ; anddireatJUK that these 
proceeds should be placed at interest, and the fund allowed to 
accumulate until the annual income should amount to 
thousand dollars; and that, at should afterwards be applied to 
the support of common schools in such manner as the legisla- 

ture should direct. This fund, having received additions from 

if source, amounted, '" ' ''■ '" eight hundred and 

twenty-l wo thousand dollars, i itne of lifty-sevcn 

thousand dollars. By several statutes, s superintendent of 

tainted ; ; bs made that the proceeds 

or the fund should he distrilnil the several towns; 

and the county supervisors wen* directed to raise, by a In 
the towns, ;i sum ei|nal bu thai wliich they worn unit tied to 
receive from the state, In 1815, the amount received fan 
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sources by the districts waa about sixty-live thousand doll are ; 
in 1838, it was three hundred and seventy -four thousand ; and 
it was ascertained that, in the same year, there waa expended 
by private individuals, in payment of teachers' wages, the ad- 
ditional sum of five hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars. 
In the former year, the whole number of children instructed 
in the common schools waa one hundred and forty thousand ; 
in the latter, live hundred aud fifty-seven thousand ; the increase 
being much greater than that of the population of the state, 
and therefore showing the rapid progress which the love of 
education had made among the people. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in those states where 
common schools have been established, and their capacity to do 
good clearly perceived, has been, to find lit and competent 
teachers. * To obviate this, provision has been made in New 
York to establish, in many of the numerous academies in that 
state, departments for the instruction of such persons, male 
aud female, as are desirous of devoting their time to that em- 
ployment, not only in the branches to be taught, but in the 
best mode of communicating knowledge to the young. And, 
furthermore, that useful information of all kiudB might be ex- 
tensively, and even universally, diffused throughout the state, 
a large annual appropriation has been made, to be expended 
for three successive years, in purchasing, for every district, a 
school library, for the use, not only of scholars, but of every 
inhabitant. 

Other states, following the examples of Connecticut and 
New York, have set apart funds and made annual appropria- 
tions for the support of common schools. New Jersey has a 
fund of about three hundred thousand dollars; Pennsylvania, 
besides making, in one year, an appropriation of five hundred 
thousand dollars, to be expended principally in building 
school-houses, appropriates annually a sum equal to one dol- 
lar for every taxable inhabitant, all numbering, at this time, 
more than three hundred thousand. The amount annually 
distributed by Ohio is nearly five hundred thousand dollars; 
by Maryland, more than sixty thousand. In most of these 
states, no district is allowed to participate in the public bounty, 
which does not expend a certain, generally an equal, amount 
derived from its own resources. Virginia, North Carolina, 
Missouri, and Michigan, have also set apart large funds for 
the support of common schools ; but they have not yet de- 
vised and carried into extensive and regular operation a eya 
tern for the expenditure of the income. 

The national government has not been unmindful of the im- 
portance of universal education. Before the adoption of the 
constitution, it acquired, by the cession of the states claiming 
it, the property of nearly all the unappropriated land within 
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the national boundaries. In offering this land for sale, it haa 
reserved, in every township, one section, comprising six hun- 
dred and forty acres, for the uscof schools. As the population 
of the new states becomes more dense, these lands will pro- 
dace a valuable and productive fund, and the system of free 
schools, thus planted in the western, will there produce the 
same benefits as in the eastern portion of the Union. Judging 
from what has already been accomplished and projected, it 
cannot be long before means will have been provided for the 
instruction, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, of every child 
in the United States, at school-houses so placed as to be easily 
accessible to all. 

Schools of a higher order, to which the name of Academic* 
has been applied, are numerous in all the states, especially in 
those of New England and New York. Many are incorpo- 
rated, and some possess considerable funds. In these schools 
are taught English grammar, composition, history, geography, 
mathematics, the Latin and Greek, and in some the modem, 
languages. Many young men resort to them to acquire an 
education superior to that which can be obtained at the pri- 
mary schools, and many to prepare themselves to enter some 
college or university. They are principally taught by those 
who have just received a degree in the arts, and who are un- 
able, from the want of property, to engage immediately in the 
study of the professions which they intend to pursuo. 

Of colleges and universities there is also a large number in 
the United States. The oldest and first in rank is Harvard 
College, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. It was established in 
1638, only eighteen years after the first settlement of Plymouth. 
It had then a fund of about five thousand dollars, nearly two 
thirds of which was a donation from the Reverend John Har- 
vard, of CharleBtown. The first degrees were conferred upon 
nine young gentlemen in 1642. It has since received many 
and large additions to its funds, principally donations from in- 
dividuals ; and, from the exertions of its learned presidents 
and professors, has, with short intermissions, been constantly 
advancing in reputation and increasing in usefulness. The li- 
brary contains about forty-five thousand volumes. The faculty 
consists generally of a president and about twenty professors ; 
the number of its students varies from two hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and fifty ; and of its resident graduates from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five. 

Yale College was founded in 1 700, and incorporated in 1701. 
It was first established nt Saybrook ; hut, in 1716,, wan re- 
moved to New Haven, in Connecticut. Klihu Yale, a mer- 
chant in London, having made to it a donation of •»•«•-" than 
four thousand dollars, its name was, in 171 B, chang 
Collegiate School to Jala College. Afterwards B ; 




ley, the celebrated metuphysician, who had resided two years 
in America, presented to it a collection of hooks, consisting of 
nearly one thousand volumes ; and a farm in Newport, the 
nual rent of which, on a long lease, is two hundred and forty 
bushels of wheat. From the state, and from other sources, 
it has received many liberal donation*. Its libraries contain 
about twenty- tivu- thousand volumes. The faculty consists 
generally of a president, and from ten to fifteen professors ; and 
the number of its students is about four hundred. 
K In addition to theiie, there are in the Cnion about ninety col- 
leges and universities authorised to confer degrees. In all of 
these are taught the English, Latin, and Greek languages, 
rhetoric, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, chemistry, 
astrouomy, history, and geography. In some of them are also 
taught the Hebrew, Oriental, and modern European languages, 
anatomy, surgery, medicine, botany, polite literature, divi- 
nity, ethic*, natural and municipal law, politics, and elocu- 
tiou. 



Literature.— The remark has often been made, that the 
United States have produced no eminent scholars, and that the 
national character has not been illustrated by literary and sci- 
entific performances of distinguished merit. This remark i- 
doubtless just. Compared with those of the Old World > their 
writers have not exhibited the same laboured polish of st\ Le, 
nor their men of science the same perseverance and extent of 
investigation. Their historians are not equal to Hume or Ro- 
bertson ; their poets to Milton or Pope; their chemists to La- 
voisier or Davy ; nor their metaphysicians to Locke, Berkeley, 
or Reid. 

But this fact implies no deficiency of mental vigour in the 
people. The mind of the nation has received, from circu in- 
stances, a different direction, Those who are endued with 
extraordinary talent, whatever may have been their original 
propensities, have been called from the closet to labour in the 
legislative hall, or the cabinet ; to vindicate the cause, or de- 
fend the interest of their country abroad ; to dispense justice 
from the bench, or to support and defend, at the bar, the claim 
and the rights of their fellow-citizens. 

To perform these duties — certainly not less honourable nor 
less difficult than any thing which the mere scholar can per- 
form—a greater variety of talents, and greater intellectual la- 
bour, have beeu required in this, than hi any other country. — 
Here, in comparatively a short period, the foundations have 
been laid, and the superstructures erected, of new political 
institutions. Many governments have been established 
•^-immunities differing li-oin each other, and from those of Eu- 
rope; and over these a paramount government, with extensive 
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and important lowers. For each of these communities, a new 
-■<y*ten) of law has been required, and each government has a 
separate executive, legislative, and judicial department. The 
population of no country has been called upon to supply uueli 
a number of legislators, of judges, and of lawyers ; nor, it may 
be added, of instructors of youth; and, while their number 
accounts for the comparative neglect of literature and the tine 
arts, the talents they have displayed sufficiently vindicate the 
republic from the reproach of intellectual inferiority. 

But not in these modes alone have the people of these states 
proved, that in original powers of mind they may assert an 
equality, at least, with those of any other nation. None has 
made more important discoveries in the useful arts. England 
boasts of her Arkwright, who invented the spinning machine ; 
of her Worcester, Newcommeu, and Wat, by whose- ingenuity 
and labours the powers of steam were substituted for the un- 
certain aid of wind and water in moving the machinery of 
manufactories. America may boast of her Godfrey, whose 
quadrant has been almost as serviceable as the compass to na- 
vigation ; of her Franklin, who has made our dwellings com- 
fortable within, and protected them from the lightning of 
heaven ; of her Whitney, whose cotton gin has added to the 
annual product of that article at least three hundred millions 
of pounds; of her Whittemore, the inventor of the wonderful 
machine for making cards ; of her Perkins, the inventor of the 
nail machine ; and of her Fulton, who has rendered the power 
of steam subservient to the purposes of navigation. 

But the United States have produced authors who would do 
honour even to any other nation. The style of Franklin is per- 
spicuous and pure ; and few men of any age or country have 
'contributed more, by their writings, to enlighten and to bene- 
fit mankind. The histories of Marshall, Belknap. Williams, 
Bancroft, and Prescott, are works of sterling merit, interest- 
ing, and instructive. Among theological writers, Edwards, 
Hopkins, Dwight, Davies, Backminster, and C'hanning, are 
deservedly eminent. In the class of novelists, Brown, Cooper, 
and Sedgwick, rank high; and among philologists Webster 
has few if auy equals. 

Many of the political writers of this country have displayed 
great vigour of thought and force of expression. The pamph- 
lets and state papers to which the revolutionary struggle gave 
existence; the numbers of the federalist; the official letters 
of Mr. Jefterson, as secretary of state, and of the American 
ministers at Ghent, not only display intellectual powers, bat 
posvets literary merit, of the highest order. Some of the best 
writers of this republic have not been the authors of books. 
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It seldom falls to the lot of one man to witness the mast 
powerful displays of eloquence in both.; and if it did, no one 
co&ld be so thoroughly conversant wit h the feelings andmodes 
of thought of the different audiences, nor bo perfectly acquainted 
with the topics discussed, or the objects to be attained, or the 
most proper means of attaining those objects, as to be capable 
of awarding the palm of merit. The most intelligent English- 
man, after Listening to a debate in congress on a constitutional 
question, might be excused for wondering how any of the 
speakers, though displaying surpassing ability, could be con- 
sidered in the first rank of orators, with almost as much rea- 
son as a Frenchman for feeling surprise that Shakespeare had 
been placed at the head of dramatic poets. But does not this 
republic present as fitting audience and as attractive prizes; 
has she not furnished as glorious, as exciting topics ; do not 
her institutions and social condition offer as frequent occasions, 
to form great orators as any nation that has ever existed? 
Here more start in the career of eloquence than in any other 
country; though thousands fail, would it not be surprising if 
some did not ascend the highest eminence? If an American 
may not claim for his country the superiority in this, the chie 
of all arts, he has a right to mention with pride the names 
Marshall, Webster, and Calhoun, of Henry, Ames, and Clay. 

To the FINE ARTs still less attention has been paid than 
literature ; but the neglect is to be attributed rather to the de- 
ficiency Of patronage than to the want of capacity to excel. 
Benjamin West, a native of Pennsylvania, presided for many 
years over the Royal Society, com prising the most eminent paint- 
ers of Great Britain. In portrait-painting, Copley, Stuart, 
Sully, and Peale, have acquired a high reputation ; and in his- 
torical painting, Trumbull, Allston, Leslie, and Morse, excel. 
The United States claim only the honour of their birth ; Eng- 
land and Italy, that of patronizing and instructing them. 

Religion. — The consequences resulting from the enjoyment 
of religious liberty have been highly favourable. Free discus- 
sion has enlightened the ignorant, disarmed superstition of its 
dreadful powers, and consigned to oblivion many erroneous 
and fantagtic creeds. Religious oppression, and the vindictive 
feelings it arouses, are hardly known. Catholics and Protes- 
tants live together in harmony ; and Protestants who disagree, 
employ, in defending their own doctrines, and in assailing those 
of their antagonists, the weapons only of reason and elo- 
quence. 

In the New England .States, the Independents or Congre- 
gatioiialists constitute the most numerous denomination ; in 
the Middle States, the Presbyterians ; and in the Southern, the 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics, 
are found in all the states ; but in Maryland and Louisiana, the 
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Catholics are more numerous than elsewhere. Each of these 
sects has one- or more seminaries of learning, in which its 
peculiar doctrinPB are taught, and young men are educated for 
the ministry. Many other sects exist, but reason, less tolerant 
than the laws, is gradually diminishing the number. 

Character an» Manners. — Foriegners have asserted that 
Americans possess no national character. If at any period thia 
assertion has been true, it was then no reproach. In its youth, 
a nation can have no established character. The inhabitants 
of thin republic, coming from every quarter of the world, 
speaking many different languages, dispersed over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, could not immediately assimilate and exhibit 
those few prominent traits, which nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, in their maturity, display. 

But the germ of a national character has always existed. 
It has grown with our growth, and ia gradually throwing 
into the shade those unfavourable and discordant traits which 
have disfigured and partly concealed it from view. Who, 
that has read the history of these states, has not perceived, in 
the inhabitants, an energy of purpose capable of surmounting 
all obstacles ; a spirit of enterprise, that leaves nothing use- 
ful unattempted ; a proud sense of personal dignity and inde- 
pendence; a decided preference of utility before show ; and a 
love of knowledge that has dispelled ignorance from the land? 
They may have been too much devoted to the pursuit of gain ; 
too much addicted to habits of intemperance; too much in- 
flated with national vanity ; bigoted and superstitious; — hut 
these traits are now less apparent; they are constantly melt- 
ing away, and those more noble appearing in bolder relief. 

They whose wealth or talentB place them in the first rank 
in society, are, in their manners, free from awkwardness, 
formality, haughtiness, and ostentation ; but they do not dis- 
play the elegance or refinement of the same class in Europe. 
The mass of the people are serious, shrewd, inquisitive, manly, 
and generally respectful ; but they know little, and practise 
less, of the ceremonies of politeness. To foreigners, ac- 
customed to the servility of the lower classes in Europe, they 
doubtless appear rough and uucourtly ; and many fashionable 
tourists may have bad their feelings needlessly wounded, and 
their delicacy shocked ; but, when respectfully treated, they 
display native politeness and generosity of sentiment. Time 
will remove the grosser defects; but may it be never, by 
polishing too deeply, impair that strength of character which 
is essential to the permanence of our republican institutions! 

A review of the rapid progress of the United -States in p 
'ation, wealth, and power ; a survey of their prevent nhj weal 
and moral condition and a comparison of them, in either i 
ect, with other nations, cannot fail to give to an 
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citizen an elevated conception of his own country, and to 
justify tlie loftiest anticipations of the future. 

In a period of forty years, ending with lfcttO, the population 
of the republic increased from 3,1*93,835 to 12,866,920; it 
consequently doubles in leas than twenty-five years. In Great 
Bri lain, the population does not double in less thun eighty 
ye*n ; nnd in that country the increase is nearly, if not quite. 
as rapid as in any other country in Europe. 

The augmentation of wealth and power cannot be so easily 
ascertained. It is the opinion of many, well qualified to 
judge, that it has been still more rapid ; and when the increase 
of our exports, which in the same period advanced from 
19,000,0(10 to 73,000,000 ; when the growth of our cities and 
villages ; the increase of oar manufacturing establishments, of 
our national and mercantile navy, of our fortifications and 
other means of defence; the extent of our internal improve- 
ments ; and, beyond all, the extensive territories reclaimed 
from a state of nature, and made productive and valuable, are 
adverted to, that opinion will not appear unfounded nor 
extravagant. 

Although now inferior to the principal of nations the Old 
World, yet but a short period will elapse before the United 
States, should their progress hereafter be the same that it has 
been, will overtake and pass them. Their great natural ad- 
vantages will continue to urge them forward. Extensive 
tracts of fertile land yet remain vacant of inhabitants; the 
portions already settled are capable of supporting a much more 
numerous population ; new roads and new canals will give 
greater activity to internal commerce, and open new fields to 
the untiring industry and enterprise of man ; and, a small part 
only beiug required by the government, nearly the whole an- 
nual income will be added to the general capital, augmenting 
it in a compound ratio. 

That these splendid anticipations are not the suggestions 
national vanity, the history of the past sufficiently proves. 
Yet their fulfilment depends upon the future conduct of the 
people themselves; upon the preservation of free political in« 
■tiiutions; upon their firmness in resisting the temptations 
■which beset the prosperous; and, above all, upon their guard- 
ing against the besetting sin of republics — that which has 
hitherto, in every instance, been fatal — yielding their confi- 
dence to those who make the loudeat professions of patriotism. 
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